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’roH'S  Note.— •'  Er/shsk  ivith  regard  to  blast-fumacfs  is  to  run  mod- 

d  stive  the  linin/'.  llduit  do  we  care  forTthe  lining?  We  think  that  a  lining  is  good 


Em  i 

rrately  and  j 

for  so  much  iron,  And  the  sooner  it  makes  if  t'le  better^ — Charles  S.  J^ice,  Superintendent  of 
the  Cambria  Steel  li^brks  at  Johnttinon,  /^:  • 

Forty-six  men  were  killed  in  accidents  last  year  in  the  South  Chicago  plant  of  the 
Hutted  States  Steel  Corporation.  There  .was  no  great  casualty.  The  largest  number  killed 
at  any  one  time  lous  foar.  Tuv  other  iucidents  accounted  for  two.  men  apiece.  All  the  rest 
loere  fp^ed  singly.  During  the  course  of  the  year,  therefore,  there  were  forty-one  separate 
acchients  that  resulted  in  the  destruilion- of  the  one  valuable  thing  in  the  world,  human  life. 
—  From  records  of  Chuagc  Coroner’s  Ofki.<  . 

liatr  u<e  in  America  the  siTint  ..  ftitudf  beward  human  beings  that  we  have  toward  the 
linings,  of  hlast-furnaces?  Do  we  think  that  a  man  is  good  for  so  much  iron  and  steel,  and 
the  quicker  he  makes  it  the  better?  Must  he  then  go  to  the  graveyard  just  as  the  lining  of  the 
blastfurnace  goes  to  the  iunk-heap? 


'''T'HE  South  Chicago  plant  of  the  United 
J.  States  Steel  Corporation  stretches  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  for  a  distance  of 
alxmt  two  miles  northward  from  the  broad 
mouth  of  the  Calumet  River. 

This  plant,  as  you  see  it  from  the  deck  of  a 
yacht  out  in  the  lake,  is  just  an  opaque  mass 
of  smoke,  thirty  million  dollars’  worth  of 
smoke.  You  may  descry,  it  is  true,  certain 
dim  outlines  of  multitudinous  buildings,  like 
the  faint  surmises  of  a  dream.  You  may  be 
diverted  by  the  long  rows  of  slender  smoke¬ 
stacks,  rearing  their  heads  through  the  smoke 
and  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  at  rigid 
attention  as  if  they  were  about  to  salute.  You 
may  be  thrilled  by  the  three  thin,  wavering 
tongues  of  flame  that  spurt  up  from  the 
throats  of  the  Bessemer  converters  and  fight 
their  way  through  the  thick  layers  of  their  im¬ 


prisonment,  like  fleeting  spirits,  to  the  clear 
air  above.  But  these  things  are  mere  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  central  theme,  which  is  smoke, 
a  mountain  of  smoke,  or,  rather,  a  cave  of 
smoke.  For  the  mountain  is  hollow,  and  in 
its  interior  ten  thousand  men  are  at  work. 

Here,  in  the  smoke  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Calumet,  forty-six  men  performed  their  final 
earthly  act  last  year.  Here,  at  the  edge  of  the 
plant,  just  inside  the  high  white  board  fence, 
stands  the  company’s  private  hospital,  with 
fifty  beds,  a  chief  surgeon,  two  assistant  sur¬ 
geons,  an  interne,  and  three  nurses.  Here,  in 
the  inquests  held  in  the  undertakers’  shops  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  plant,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  the  person  of  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company,  was  censured  six 
times  last  year  by  coroner’s  juries.  Here,  at 
the  time  when  ten  men  were  injured  in  the 
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GENEUAL  VIEW  OF  BLAST-FURNACES. 

The  furiiAceft  »how  faintly  ua  tl>c  left.  la  the  rounded  structures  b  heated  the  air  afterwartls 


pig-casting  department,  the  Building  Depart-  for  ever>-  man  killed,  four  were  disabled 
ment  of  the  City  of  Chicago  was  forced  to  in-  temporarily,  which,  in  the  German  statistics, 

terv’ene  and  to  admonish  the  company  that  “a  means  for  at  least  thirteen  weeks, 

little  diligent  thought  and  precaution  on  your  If  the  law  of  averages  is  the  same  in  Chi- 
part  would  minimize  the  occurrence  of  such  cago  as  it  is  in  Berlin  (and  there  is  no  reason  to 

accidents.”  Here  the  numlier  of  the  dead,  suppose  that  it  isn’t),  the  record  of  casualties 
who  are  reported  to  the  coroner,  furnishes  the  at  the  South  Chicago  plant  of  the  United 
only  clue  to  the  numlier  of  the  merely  burned,  States  Steel  Corporation  would  read  as  fol- 


crushed,  maimed,  and  disabled,  who  are  re-  lows: 

ported  to  nobody.  Dead .  46 

But  let  us  make  an  estimate  (and  it  will  Disabl^  temporarily  (for  at 

have  to  be  a  rough  one,  for  there  are  no  local  least  13  weeks) .  184 

statistics)  of  the  number  of  men  burned  and  Disabled  permanently . 368 

crushed  and  maimed  and  disabled  in  the  plant  - 

of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  last  year,  as  Total .  598 

compared  with  the  number  of  men  actually 


killed.  The  record  of  the  long  battle  in  the  cave  of 

The  best  statistics  on  such  subjects  are  smoke  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Calumet 
those  of  the  German  Government,  which,  as  it  River  for  the  year  1906  would  therefore  pre- 
has  established  a  system  of  compulsory  in-  sent  598  killed  and  wounded  men  to  the  con- 
surance,  is  in  a  position  to  know  exactly  what  sideration  of  a  public  which  would  be  ap¬ 
is  happening  in  the  manufacturing  establish-  palled  by  the  news  of  the  loss  of  an  equal 

ments  within  its  jurisdiction.  number  of  men  in  a  battle  in  the  Philippines. 

From  these  statistics  (covering  a  period  of  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  esti- 
twelve  years)  it  appears  that  for  every  man  mate  here  given  does  not  include  any  of  those 
killed  in  Germany  there  were  eight  who  suf-  men  who  suffered  injuries  which  disabled 
fered  a  permanent  disability  of  either  a  partial  them  for  a  period  of  less  than  the  thifteen 
or  a  total  character.  It  further  appears  that  weeks  above  mentioned.  If  such  cases  were 
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r  .  '  A  RAIL  MIIX  IN  OFHRATIUN. 

The  white  streaks  which  show  so  vividly  in  the  foreground  are  hot  rails. 

included,  the  total  number  of  casualties  would  exceptional  proves  nothing.  But  the  plant  in 

be  enormously  increased.  Minor  accidents  South  Chicago  is  just  an  American  plant, 

are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  a  serious  conducted  according  to  American  ideals.  Its 

nature.  The  total  number  of  all  accidents,  officials  are  men  whom  one  is  glad  to  meet 

major  and  minor,  at  the  plant  of  the  Illinois  and  proud  to  know.  And  yet  in  the  course  of 

Steel  Company  would  certainly  be  more  than  one  year  in  their  plant  they  had  at  least  1,200 

twice  as  large  as  the  number  of  major  acci-  accidents  that  resulted  in  the  phj’sical  in¬ 
dents  which  we  have  already  computed.  jury,  the  physical  agony,  of  human  beings. 

If,  therefore,  598  men  were  involved  last  Must  we  continue  to  pay  this  price  for  the 
year  in  major  accidents,  entailing,  at  the  least,  honor  of  leading  the  world  in  the  cheap  and 

a  disability  of  thirteen  weeks  each,  there  must  rapid  production  of  steel  and  iron?  Must  we 

have  been  at  least  1,200  men  who  were  in-  '  continue  to  be  oblige4  to  think  of  scorched 

f  volved  in  accidents  of  all  kinds.  Doctors  and  scalded  human  beings  whenever  we  sit  on 

1  who  have  been  employed  in  the  hospital  of  the  back  platform  ef  an  observation-car  and 

j  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  place  the  number  watch  the  steel  rails  rolling  out  behind  us? 

even  higher.  They  have  said  that  there  are  Is  this  price  necessary,  or  could  we  strike  a 

at  least  2,000  accidents  every  year.  But  better  bargain  if  we  were  shrewder  and  more 

I  ■  many  of  these  accidents  extend  only, to  the  careful? 

painful  scorching  of  a  leg.  If  the  figure  be"  A  partial  answer  to  these  questions  w’ill 
kept  at  1,200,  it  will  be  a  conservative  esti-  suggest  itself  as  we  go  along.  We  shall  learn 
mate,  including  only  those  injuries  that  may  something  by  leaving  general  statistics  at  this 

be  legitimately  regarded  as  being  of  material  point  and  by  descending  to  particul^  indi¬ 
consequence.  vidual  instances.  When  the  American  Insti- 

j  Here,  then,  is  the  record  of  one  American  tute  of  Social  Service  tells  us  that  536,165 

industrial  establishment  for  one  year!  It  is  not  Americans  are  killed  or  maimed  every  year  in 
!  an  establishment  that  enjoys  any  pre-emi-  American  industry,  our  minds  are  merely 

nence  in  heartlessness.  If  it  were,  there  would  stunned.  But  the  specific  case  of  Ora  Allen, 

be  no  use  in  writing  an  article  about  it.  The  on  the  twelfth  day  of  December,  1906,  has  a 
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THU  POUKING-ULOOK  OR  PIT  IN  THU  NORTH  OPEN  HEARTH  MII.U. 
the  ri^ht.  The  puuriiig'Statul  it  ou  the  left.  It  was  on  this  floor  that  Ora  Alien  lost  his  life.  The  traveling 
crane,  operated  by  his  brother,  may  be  seen  overhead. 


The  furnaces  are 


**HOT  TAMALES.** 

Massive  Steel  Ingots  being  uausCerred  inside  the  yard  by  a  dinky  engine  on  a  aanow*gaugc  track. 
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poignant  thrust  that  goes  through  the  stunned 
mind  to  the  previously  untouched  recesses  of 
the  heart. 

Ora  Allen  is  Inquest  39,193  in  the  Coroner’s 
Office  in  the  Criminal  Court  Building  down¬ 
town.  On  the  twelfth  of  last  December  he 
was  a  ladleman  in  the  North  0|)en  Hearth 
Mill  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  twelve 
miles  from  down-town,  in  South  Chicago. 
On  the  fifteenth  he  was  a  coq>se  in  the 
company’s  private  hospital.  On  the  seven¬ 
teenth  his  remains  were  viewed  by  six  gtxxi 
and  lawful  men  at  Griesel  &  Son’s  undertak¬ 
ing  shop  at  8,946  Commercial  Avenue. 

The  first  witness,  Newton  Allen,  told  the 
gist  of  the  stoiy. 

On  the  twelfth  of  last  December  Newton 
Allen  was  operating  overhead  crane  No.  3  in 
the  North  Open 
Hearth  Mill  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Steel  Company. 

Seated  aloft  in  the 
cage  of  his  crane,  he 
dropped  his  chains  and 
h(X)ks  to  the  men  be¬ 
neath  and  carried  pots 
and  ladles  up  and 
down  the  length  of  the 
lx)uring-floor. 

That  fl(K>r  was  1,100 
feet  long,  and  it  looked 
longer  because  of  the 
dim  murkiness  of  the 
air.  It  was  edged,  all 
along  one  side,  by  a 
row  of  open-hearth  f  ur- 
naces,  fourteen  of 
them,  and  in  each  one 
there  were  sixty-four 
tons  <»f  white,  bt  iling 
inm,  b*iil'i.g  into  steel. 

_  1  -  .KT  wH  aC  *1Timaces 
me  white-hot  metal, 
now  steel,  was  withdrawn  and  jiourtil  into  big 
ten-ton  molds,  standing  on  tlat-cars.  Wlien 
the  molds  were  removed,  the  steel  st<x>d  up  by 
itself  on  the  cars  in  the  shajie  of  ingots.  Tliese 
ingots,  these  obelisks  of  steel,  cooled  to  solid¬ 
ity  on  their  outsides  but  still  soft  and  liquid 
within,  were  hauled  away  by  locomotives  to 
other  parts  of  the  plant. 

It  was  a  scene  in  which  a  human  being  looks 
smaller  than  perhaps  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  You  must  understand  that  fact  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  psychological  aspect 
of  accidents  in  steel-mills. 

On  the  twelfth  of  last  December,  Newton 


Allen,  up  in  the  cage  of  his  loo-ton  electric 
crane,  was  requested  by  a  ladleman  from  be¬ 
low  to  pick  up  a  pot  and  carry  it  to  another 
I)art  of  the  fltxir.  This  |x>t  was  filled  with  the 
hot  slag  that  is  the  refuse  left  over  when  the 
pure  steel  has  been  run  off. 

Newton  Allen  let  down  the  hcx)ks  of  his 
crane.  The  ladlenun  sTttached  those  hooks 
to  the  pot.  Newton  Allen  started  down  the 
floor.  Just  as  he  started,  one  of  the  hooks 
slipped.  There  was  no  shock  or  jar.  Newton 
Allen  was  warned  of  danger  only  by  the  fumes 
that  rose  toward  him.  He  at  once  reversetl 
his  lever,  and,  when  his  crane  had  carried 
him  to  a  place  of  safety,  descended  and  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  He 
saw  a  man  lying  on  his  face.  He  heard  him 
screaming.  He  saw  that  he  was  lieing  roasted 
by  the  slag  that  had 
jxiured  out  of  the  pot. 
He  ran  up  to  him  and 
turned  him  over. 

“At  that  time,”  said 
Newton  Allen,  in  his 
testimony  before  the 
jury,  “I  did  not  know 
it  was  my  brother.  It 
was  not  till  I  turned 
him  over  that  I  rei'og- 
nized  him.  Then  I  saw 
it  was  my  brother  Ora. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was 
burned  bad.  He  said, 
‘No,  not  to  be  afraid 
— he  was  not  burned  as 
bad  as  I  thought.’” 

Three  days  later  Ora 
Allen  died  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company.  He  had  told 
his  brother  he  wasn’t 
“burned  liad,”  but  Ira 
Miltimore,  the  doctor 
who  attended  him,  tisi'.i^cd  that  his  death 
was  due  to  a  “third-degiw  Atvi-.p  nf  th»*  ^ace, 
neck,  arms,  forearms,  hands,  liack,  right  leg, 
right  thigh,  and  left  foot.”  A  third  degree 
bum  is  the  last  degree  there  is.  There  is  no 
fourth  degree. 

But  why  did  the  hook  on  that  slag-pot  slip? 

Because  it  was  attached  merely  to  the  rim  0} 
the  pot,  and  not  to  the  lugs.  That  pot  had  no 
lugs.  It  ought  to  have  had  them.  Lugs  are 
pieces  of  metal  that  project  from  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  like  ears.  They  are  put  there  for  the  e.v- 
press  purpose  of  providing  a  proper  and  secure 
hold  for  the  hooks.  But  they  had  been  broken 
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off  in  some  previous  accident  and  they  had 
not  been  recced.  On  the  twelfth  of  last  De¬ 
cember  the  ladleman  had  been  obliged  to  use 
the  mere  rim,  or  flange,  of  the  pot,  and  with 
that  precarious  attachment  the  pot  had  been 
hoisted  and  carried. 

“Is  it  dangerous  to  carr\-  a  pot  by  its 
flange?”  asked  the  deputy  coroner. 

“It  is,”  said  Newton  Allen,  “but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  ladleman  to  put  the  hooks  on  the 
pot.  I  work  on  signal  from  him.” 

Mike  Skiba,  the  ladleman,  being  sum¬ 
moned,  testified  that  he  had  attached  the 
hooks  to  the  pot  by  the  flange,  but  that  he 
had  no  orders  against  attaching  them  in  that 
way. 

John  Pfister,  the  boss  ladleman,  Mike 
Skiba's  superior,  said,  on  oath:  “I  have  no 
orders  not  to  raise  the  slag-pots  when  the  lugs 
are  broken  off.” 

George  L.  Danforth,  the  superintendent  of 
the  North  Open  Hearth  Mill,  an  expensive 
man,  who  might  himself  have  been  killed  on 
the  occasion  in  question,  because  his  duties 
oblige  him  to  frequent  all  parts  of  the  mill, 
testified  that  “pots  had  b^n  raised  in  the 
manner  describe  for  three  or  four  years  and 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  one  of  them 
had  fallen.” 

What  did  the  jury  think?  It  thought  as 
follows: 

“We,  the  jury,  believe  that  slag-pots  should 
not  be  handed  without  their  lugs,  and  we 
recommend  that  the  lugs  be  replaced  before 
the  pots  are  used  in  the  future.” 

So  came  to  an  end  the  case  of  Ora  Allen, 
burned  to  death  by  the  slag. from  a  pot  that 
was  being  hoisted  by  his  brother.  Was  it  a 
necessary  tragedy?  W'as  all  that  agony,  all 
the  horror  that  filled  the  soul  of  Ora  Allen’s 
brother  when  he  turned  him  over  and  recog¬ 
nized  him,  was  all  that  wait  of  three  days  for 
death  in  the  hospital,  a  necessary  incident  in 
the  production  of  steel?  The  coroner’s  jury 
evidently  did  not  think  so,  although  such  a 
jury  is  notaUy  reluctant  to  utter  a  censure. 

As  I  read  the  testimony  and  afterwards 
looked  at  that  gigantic,  that  deafening  and 
hypnotizing  North  Open  Hearth  Mill,  my 
mind  was  carried  back  to  the  American  loco¬ 
motive  engineer  who  astonished  Mr.  Kipling 
'y  when  he  was  on  his  first  visit  to  this  countrj% 
'  The  train  was  just  starting  across  a  trestle 
that  looked  as  if  it  were  ready  to  crumble 
away,  on  the  lightest  {Hovocation,  into  the 
mountain  torrent  beneath.  Mr.  Kipling  re¬ 
monstrated,  and  the  engineer,  in  reply,  gave 


utterance  to  the  whole  phflosophy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  life.  He  said: 

“We  guess  that  when  a  trestle’s  built  it 
ought  to  last  forever.  And  sometimes  we 
guess  ourselves  into  the  depot.  And  some¬ 
times  we  guess  ourselves  into  hell.” 

The  company  will  tell  you,  very  straight¬ 
forwardly  and  very  honestly,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  the  men  from  being  reckless, 
that  it  is  beyond  human  power  to  prevent 
the  men  from  hooking  up  slag-pots  by  their 
flanges.  The  men  get  in  a  hurry  and  they 
become  careless. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this  obser¬ 
vation,  as  I  shall  show  later.  The  men  do  get 
careless  and,  under  our  outdated  but  unre¬ 
pealed  laws,  the  carelessness  of  a  ladleman, 
resulting' in  the  death  of  a  fellow  ladleman, 
will  relieve  the  company  from  all  money  lia¬ 
bility  for  that  ladleman’s  death.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  men  in  steel-mills  should  not  grow 
careless.  It  is  part  of  the  inevitable  psycho¬ 
logical  consequence  of  working  next  to  a 
three-mouthed  monster  with  sixty-four  tons  of 
boUing  metal  in  its  insides.  But  suppose,  just 
suppose,  that  instead  of  being  relieved  from 
all  money  liability  by  the  carelessness  of  a 
ladleman  toward  a  fellow  ladleman,  suppose, 
just  suppose  that  the  company  had  to  pay  a 
flat  fine  of  $20,000  every  time  a  ladleman  was 
killed.  Do  you  think  that  any  slag-pot  would 
ever  be  rais^  by  its  flange? 

That  is  the  red  question.  And  the  answer 
is.  No.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  too  much  abflity,  it  has  done  too  many 
wonderful,  too  many  almost  impossible  things, 
to  fail  in  such  a  project  of  prevention.  But 
the  cold  fact  is  that  there  is  no  adequate 
incentive  to  the  prevention  of  carelessness 
among  employees.  There  is  a  perfectly  ade¬ 
quate  incentive  to  the  prevention  of  laziness. 
The  lazy  employee  is  discharged.  Let  society 
once  provide  the  capable  intellect  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  preventing  carelessness,  and  it 
will  be  the  one  best  bet  of  the  age  that  there 
will  be  no  more  carelessness  in  any  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  plants. 

The  forty-six  men  who  were  killed  last  year 
in  the  South  Chicago  plant  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  went  to  their  deaths 
by  a  large  number  of  different  and  divergent 
routes.  Twelve  of  them  were  killed  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  blast-furnaces.  One  of 
them  was  hurled  out  of  life  by  a  stick  of 
dynamite.  Three  of  them  were  electrocuted. 
Three  of  them  were  killed  by  falls  from  high 
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places.  Four  of  them  were  struck  on  their 
heads  by  falling  objects.  Four  of  them  were 
burned  to  death  by  hot  metal  in  the  Bessemer 
Converter  Department,  where,  as  in  the  Open 
Hearth  Department,  iron  is  transformed  into 
steel.  Three  of  them  were  crushed  to  death. 
One  of  them  was  suffocated  by  the  gas  from  a 
gas-producer.  One  of  them  was  throwm  from 
an  ore-bridge  by  a  high  wind.  One  of  them 
was  hit  by  a  red-hot  rail.  One  of  them.  Ora 
Allen,  was  scorched  to  death  by  slag.  And 
ten  of  them  were  killed  by  railroad  cars  or 
by  railroad  locomotives. 

This  last  fact  seems  most  extraordinary, 
most  inexplicable,  until  an  inspection  of  the 
plant  is  made.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  of  track  in  that  plant,  broad- 
gauge  track,  narrow-gauge  track,  stretching 
across  op)en  sp)aces,  wiggling  between  dead 
walls,  swer\'ing  around  comers,  darting 
through  buildings,  running  in  twenties,  run¬ 
ning  in  couples,  climbing  up  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Bessemer  converters,  descending  to  the 
level  of  the  lake  shore,  creeping  across  the 
Calumet  down  and  away  to  Indiana. 

And  there  are  cars,  cars  carrj’ing  coke,  cars 
carrj’ing  limestone,  cars  earning  ladles  of 
liquid  iron,  cars  carr>'ing  pots  of  hot  slag,  cars 
carry  ing  ingots  of  r^  steel. 

And  there  are  locomotives,  all  kinds  of 
locomotives,  all  the  way  from  the  through 
freight  locomotive  that  can  haul  eighty  cars  of 
coke  to  the  little  “dinky”  locomotive  that 
looks  like  a  toy  and  that  hauls  the  steel  ingots 
from  the  Bessemer  and  Open  Hearth  Depart¬ 
ments  to  the  rail-mill,  the  slabbing-mill,  the 
blooming-mill,  the  billet-mill,  and  the  struc¬ 
tural-shape  mill. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  plant  there  is  a  high 
bridge  that  spans  a  series  of  switching-tracks. 
Elsewhere  the  men  go  across  at  grade. 
There  are  danger  signs,  but  it  is  useless  to 
expect  a  Slovenian  who  has  worked  all  day 
in  the  heat  and  glare  and  stress  of  a  blast¬ 
furnace  to  pay  much  attention  to  a  danger 
sign,  especially  if  he  doesn’t  know  how  to 
read,  which  he  usually  doesn’t.  There  will 
be  more  bridges  and  a  few  subways  in  the 
South  Chicago  plant  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  before  that  corporation  is 
many  years  older.  As  things  stand  to-day, 
the  men  have  come  to  expect  the  danger  signs 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  puflSng  and  clang¬ 
ing  of  the  locomotive  and  by  the  cries  of  the 
engineer. 

This  point  of  view  was  admirably  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  man  who  was  injured  not  long  ago 


but  who  fortunately  recovered.  He  described 
his  accident  succinctly  as  follows: 

“No  choo  choo!  No  ling  ling!  No  God 
damn  you  get  out  of  the  way!  Just  run 
over!  ” 

The  only  death-dealing  force  that  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  railroad  last  year  in  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  plant  was  the  blast-furnace. 

There  are  eleven  blast-furnaces  in  the  plant. 
Each  of  them  is  a  fire-bric’jc  and  cast-iron 
giant  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  and  con¬ 
taining  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  tons 
of  tumultuous  material.  When  you  feed  it  at 
its  top  with  coke,  limestone,  and  iron  ore,  you 
cannot  tell  exactly  what  is  happening  inside 
it,  until,  from  the  tapping-hole  at  its  base,  you 
withdraw  the  pure  iron  and  the  refuse  that 
is  called  slag.  Its  digestive  tract  is  too  long 
and  too  well  conceal^.  A  blast-furnace  is 
like  a  human  being.  When  it  is  in  trouble 
you  have  to  make  a  diagnostic  guess  from  the 
outside. 

On  the  ninth  of  last  October,  at  about  ten 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  Walter  Stelmaszyk,  a 
sample-boy,  went  to  one  of  the  Uast-fumaces 
to  get  a  sample  of  iron  to  take  to  the  labora¬ 
tory.  He  stood  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
platform.  The  bright,  liquid  iron  was  run¬ 
ning  out  of  its  tapping-hole  and  flowing  in  a 
sparkling,  snarling  stream  along  its  sandy  bed 
to  the  big  twenty-ton  ladle  that  stood  beside 
the  platform  on  a  flat-car.  Walter  Stdmaszyk 
stood  still  for  a  moment  and  gazed  at  this 
scene.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  hesitated. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  flash,  a  roar,  and  a 
drizzle  of  molten  metal.  Milak  Lazich,  An¬ 
drew  Vrkic,  Anton  Pietszak,  and  Louis  Fuer- 
lant  lay  charred  and  dead  on  the  casting- 
floor. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  accident? 

The  expert  witnesses,  employed  around  the 
blast-furnace,  all  agreed  that  the  hot  metal 
had  come  in  contact  with  water. 

And  how  did  it  come  in  contact  with  water? 

Here,  again,  the  expert  witnesses  were  in 
agreement. 

About  two  months  before  the  accident,  the 
keeper  of  the  furnace  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  foreman  to  a  little  trickling  of  water 
around  the  tapping-hole.  An  examination 
was  made  and  it  was  found  that  some  of  the 
fire-brick  at  one  side  of  the  tapping-hole  had 
fallen  out.  The  foreman  reported  this  fact 
to  his  immediate  superior.  But  the  fire-brick 
was  not  replaced.  Patches  of  fire-clay  were 
substituted  for  it.  These  patches  were  re- 
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newed  from  time  to  time.  They  wore  out 
very  rapidly. 

On  the  night  of  the  ninth  of  October,  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  experts  at  the  trial,  the 
fierce  molten  iron  ate  its  way  through  the 
fire-clay  and  came  in  contact  with  a  water- 
coil.  The  union  of  the  hot  iron  with  the 
water  resulted  in  the  explosion  and  in  the 
sacrifice  of  four  human  lives. 

It  is  true  that  no  similar  accident  had  ever 
before  happened.  The  company  did  not 
mean  to  kill  those  men.  I  am  making  no 
such  foolish  charge.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ora  Allen,  I  ask  the  question  whether  or  not 
the  company  would  exercise  a  stricter  sur¬ 
veillance  over  the  recklessness  of  its  foremen 
and  workingmen  if  it  had  a  stronger  pecu¬ 
niary  incentive.  In  other  words,  if  the  com¬ 
pany  were  offered  a  prize 
of  a  million  dollars  for 
getting  through  a  year 
without  one  single  fatal 
accident,  would  it  then 
allow  patches  of  fire-clay 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  fire-brick  around  the 
tapping-hole  of  any  fur¬ 
nace  in  its  plant?  Would 
it  not  find  a  way  to  prc- 
vent  such  makeshift 
methods  effectually  and 
finally? 

When  the  accident  had 
happened,  the  water  in 
the  Coil  just  next  to  the 
place  where  the  fire-clay 
had  been  eaten  away  and 
where  the  explosion  had 
originated  was  shut  off. 

The  man  who  shut  it  off 
was  a  pipe-fitter,  G.  H. 

Hunter. 

“In  your  opinion,”  said 
the  deputy  coroner, 

“would  it  have  been  safe 
to  run  the  furnace  before 
this  accident  with  the  water  a  little  bit  further 
away  from  the  tapping-hole?”  ^ 

“No,  sir.” 

“Is  the  furnace  running  that  way  now?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“Is  it  safe  now?” 

“No,  sir,  not  as  safe  as  it  was  when  the 
water  was  running.” 

And  it  was  while  the  water  was  running 
that  the  accident  happened  and  that  the  four 
men  were  killed.  Before  the  accident  the  fur¬ 


nace  was  evidently  in  a  dangerous  condition. 
After  the  accident  it  was  apparently  in  a  still 
more  dangerous  condition! 

How  can  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  think,  when  such  evidence,  given  un¬ 
der  oath,  is  public  property,  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  or  the  United  States  of  America  will 
continue  to  regard  the  killing  and  maiming  of 
employees  as  an  entirely  private  matter  be¬ 
tween  those  employees  and  the  company  in 
whose  service  they  were  slaughtered  or  in¬ 
jured?  All  sentiments  of  humanity  offer  an 
invulnerable  negative  to  that  proposition. 
And  so  also,  as  I  shall  show  later,  do  all  con¬ 
siderations  of  enlightened  selfishness. 

The  total  number  of  men  killed  last  year  by 
blast-furnaces  in  the  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  was  twelve.  Not  all  of  these  men 
were  burned  to  death. 
Some  were  struck  by  fly¬ 
ing  objects  and  some  were 
asphyxiated  by  the  gas 
which  constantly  escapes 
from  the  pores  of  a  blast¬ 
furnace  and  which  can 
sometimes  be  seen,  btam- 
ing  with  a  ghastly  blue 
flame,  along  the  crevices 
between  the  bricks. 

I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  admit  that  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  pre¬ 
vent  dl  exhibitions  of 
recklessness  even  in  cases 
in  which  the  company 
has  provided  certain 
measures  of  precaution. 
This  is  intended  to  be  a 
fair  article.  It  would  do 
no  permanent  good  un¬ 
less  it  were  fair.  And 
recklessness  is  certainly  a 
psychological  characteris¬ 
tic  of  men  in  steel-plants. 
All  tradition  teaches  them 
to  be  reckless.  The  very 
example  of  their  superiors  teaches  them  to  be 
reckless.  The  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
plant  that  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  main¬ 
tains  at  Joliet  stepped  on  an  unprotected  gear 
and  lost  his  leg  just  after  he  had  warned  his 
men  not  to  be  guilty  of  any  such  culpable 
negligence  of  their  own  safety.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  the  existence  of  culpable  negligence 
altogether  apart  from  the  negligence  of  the 
company.  And  not  only  that,  but  I  am  also 
willing  to  give  a  specific  illustration. 
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I  was  standing  one  day  on  the  platform  of  a 
blast-furnace.  All  at  once,  unexpectedly,  I 
heard  the  four  whistles  that  indicate  danger. 
There  was  a  “hang”  in  the  furnace.  The 
whirling,  eddying  mass  of  ore,  coke,  and  lime¬ 
stone  in  the  high  interior  of  that  furnace  had 
got  caught  somewhere,  somehow,  and  was 
refusing  to  come  down.  \\Tien  it  did  come 
down,  there  would  be  a  crash,  and,  perhaps, 
an  explosion. 

I  ran  and  got  behind  a  brick  pillar.  On 
coming  into  the  plant  that  morning  I  had 
signed  a  piece  of  paper,  just  the  same  kind  of 
piece  of  paper  that  every  visitor  signs,  saying 
that  I  would  not  hold  the  Illinois  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  responsible  for  anything  that  might 
happen  to  me.  I  reflected  that  nobody 
woidd  profit  by  my  demise.  But  observe 
what  the  other  men  around  that  blast-furnace 
did! 

I  could  see  them  as  I  peered  out  from  be¬ 
hind  my  brick  pillar.  Those  of  them  who 
were  already  in  front  of  the  furnace  looked  up 
at  it  with  an  expression  of  profound  curiosity 
on  their  faces  Two  other  men  who  had  been 
standing  at  the  back  of  the  furnace  ran  all  the 
way  around  it  and  came  out  in  front!  There 
they  all  stood,  hurling  their  mute  interroga¬ 
tories  at  the  crafty,  reticent  volcano  that 
might  nevertheless  the  next  moment  hurl 
forth  an  indignant  answer  at  their  heads! 

In  a  steel-mill  there  is  still  another  element 
besides  recklessness  to  be  considered.  It  is 
this: 

Most  steel-men  have  come  up  from  the 
ranks.  They  have  themselves  risked  their 
lives.  They  have  become  hardened  to  scenes 
that  chill  the  blood  of  the  fresh  observer. 

Most  steel-men  in  the  United  States  to-day 
(and  I  am  talking  of  steel-men,  not  financiers) 
have  themselves  leaped  those  flaming  streams 
of  angry  metal,  have  themselves  dodged  the 
red-hot,  writhing  steel  snakes  that  hiss 
through  the  big  cast-iron  rolls  of  the  rail-mill 
on  their  way  to  the  straightening-beds,  have 
themselves  fallen  dizzy  to  the  ground  with  the 
gaseous  breath  of  the  blast-furnace  stoves  in 
their  lungs. 

Steel  is  War.  WTien  it  is  finished  it  brings 
forth,  for  the  victors,  Skibo  Castles  and  Peace 
Conferences.  But  while  it  is  in  process  it  is 
War. 

The  superintendent  of  the  South  Chicago 
plant  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  a  young  man  named  Field,  William  A. 
Field.  I  investigated  his  career. 

When  he  came  to  the  South  Chicago  plant 


from  Kentucky  i>ia  Stevens  Institute,  his  first 
day’s  work  lasted  twenty-four  hours.  When 
he  had  worked  twelve  hours,  his  foreman  said 
to  him:  “Run  home  now  and  get  a  bite  to  eat 
and  be  back  here  as  soon  as  you  can.”  He 
came  back  and  worked  twelve  hours  longer. 

To-day  they  have  a  fiendish  institution  at 
the  South  Chicago  plant  called  the  twenty- 
four-hour  shift.  Eighteen  hundred  men  in 
that  plant  work  for  twenty-four  hours  without 
stopping,  on  every  alternate  Sunday.  They 
l)egin  on  Sunday  morning  and  work  through 
without  a  pause  till  Monday  morning  at 
seven  o’clock.  In  order  to  keep  awake,  some 
of  the  men  cultivate  a  keen  intellectual  inter¬ 
est  in  the  mechanical  processes  about  them. 
Others  swallow  chewing  tobacco.  It  is  a  , 
frightful  stretch  of  time.  But  William  A. 
Field  not  only  worked  that  twenty-four-hour 
.shift  on  his  own  account  when  he  was  scull¬ 
ing  ladles  (which  means  cleaning  the  slag  out 
of  them)  but,  even  after  being  promoted 
from  that  menial  employment,  he  has  worked 
seventy-two  hours  at  a  stretch  without  sleep¬ 
ing,  and  has  worked  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  hours  without  any  other  kind  of  sleep 
than  that  which  can  Ije  gathered  from  a  hard 
chair  in  a  dark  comer. 

What  is  the  use  of  talking  to  a  man  like 
that  al>out  the  severity  of  a  twenty-four-hour 
‘shift?  When  two  sheets  in  the  steam-pipe  in 
the  pump-room  of  the  rail-mill  were  blown  out 
and  three  men  and  a  lx>y  were  killed.  Field 
worked  from  Sunday  evening  to  Wednes¬ 
day  evening  without  ever  closing  his  eyes. 
And  then  he  spent  the  rest  of  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  opera.  And  when  the  rail-mill 
at  Joliet  was  frozen  up  by  a  cold  winter,  Field 
stayed  in  the  mill  a  whole  week,  with  a  chair 
for  a  bed,  and  kept  that  mill  from  complete 
stagnation  at  the  cost  of  seven  nights’  deep 
and  also  at  the  cost,  in  all  probability,  of  three 
or  four  3’ears  of  his  life. 

On  one  occasion  Field  was  knocked  twenty 
feet  by  a  stray  crowbar  and  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  recovering.  On  another  occa¬ 
sion  the  top  of  his  hat  was  shaved  neatly  off 
by  a  hot  rail  which  just  missed  shaving  off  his 
scalp.  On  still  another  occasion  he  walked 
off  a  dock  into  the  Calumet  River  and  was 
pulled  out  just  in  time. 

I  admire  such  a  man.  There  is  no  man  I 
admire  more.  But  I  deny  that  he  constitutes 
a  good  judge  of  ordinary  human  safety  for 
ordinary  human  beings.  He  is  an  exceptional 
man  who  enjoys  an  exceptional  reward.  He 
therefore  risks  his  life  and  becomes  superin- 
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tendent.  The  ordinary  man  risks  his  life  and 
does  not  become  superintendent.  It  is  for 
him  that  measures  of  safety  are  demanded. 
His  only  possible  reward  is  a  continuance  of 
the  life  that  God  has  given  him. 

Nevertheless,  if  you  want  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  a  man  like  Field,  just  stand  in 
front  of  the  three  converters  in  the  Bessemer 
Department.  There  they  swing  and  sway 
and  tip,  shaped  like  the  enormous,  mythicd 
eggs  attributed  to  that  strange  and  never-yet- 
discovered  bird  called  the  roc  by  the  Oriental 
authors  of  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  It  is  only 
the  roc  that  could  have  laid  such  eggs.  They 
contain  fifteen  tons  apiece.  They  receive 
iron.  They  produce  steel.  The  metal  with¬ 
in  them,  tos^  by  currents  of  compressed 
air,  boils  and  bubbles.  ^Tien  they  tip  over, 
to  discharge  their  burdens  into  the  ladles  be¬ 
neath,  they  fill  the  whole  building  with  flut¬ 
tering  sparks  and  thick,  whiriing  fumes  which 
vary  in  color  from  light  gray  to  deep  orange. 
The  clothes  of  the  men  in  this  department  are 
filled  with  fine  holes  burned  in  them  by  the 
sparks.  When  the  ladles  are  filled,  the  boil¬ 
ing  metal  exudes  queer  little  tender  blue 
flames  all  over  its  white  surface.  The  men 
call  this  weird  display  “the  devil’s  flower- 
garden.”  With  less  apparent  poetry  they 
have  nicknamed  the  steel  ingots  in  which  the 
metal  finally  leaves  the  Bessemer  Department 
on  flat-cars,  calling  them  “hot  tamales.” 

I  make  all  due  tdlowance  for  the  diabolical 
hypnotism  exercised  over  the  men  in  a  steel- 
mill,  from  highest  to  lowest,  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  majesty  of  the  instruments  with 
which  they  work.  And  for  that  very  reason 
I  believe  in  the  intervention  of  the  public  au¬ 
thorities,  and  in  the  supervision  that  is  ex¬ 
ercised  over  industruil  establishments  in  many 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  by  public  officials 
who  have  not  been  hypnotized  by  daily  inter¬ 
course  with  Bessemer  converters. 

And  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  give  all  due 
credit  to  the  present  management  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Steel  Company.  It  has  shaken  itself 
almost  awake  from  the  hypnotism  of  the 
Bessemer  converters.  It  has  devoted  itself, 
so  far  as  its  lights  extend,  to  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  its  plant.  It  has  established  a  Safety 
Department.  This  department  is  partly 
selfish,  partly  philanthropic.  It  has  photog¬ 
raphers  who  take  a  picture  of  eveiy  accident, 
just  as  soon  as  it  has  happened,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  furnishing  evidence  in  the  courts  if  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  should  sue  for  dam¬ 
ages.  But  it  also  suggests  changes  to  be 


made  in  the  construction  of  the  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  future  accidents.  The 
motive  in  this  case  is,  I  fully  believe,  disin¬ 
terested.  The  present  laws  of  lUinois  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  accidents  furnish  no 
other  adequate  motive.  And,  on  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  of  its  Safety  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  made  three 
thousand  changes  last  year  in  the  construction 
of  its  plant.  This  fact  is  an  eloquent  com¬ 
mentary  not  only  on  the  present  awakenment 
of  the  company  but  also  on  the  previous  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plant. 

The  operating  men  who  manage  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  are  human  beings.  They  do 
not  wish  to  commit  either  murder  or  suicide. 
But  Steel  is  War.  And  it  is  also  Dividends. 
All  the  operating  men  in  South  Chicago,  from 
William  A.  Field  down  to  the  lowest  “Himiak” 
who  now  sculls  the  ladles  that  Mr.  Field 
used  to  scull,  are  bound,  hand  and  foot,  by  the 
desire  to  produce  more  steel  this  month  than 
was  ever  before  produced  in  South  Chicago. 
The  figures  that  indicate  production  and 
profits  are  the  only  figures  handled  and 
scrutinized  by  the  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Steel  is  War.  And  it  is  a  war  in  which 
the  commanding  officers  as  well  as  the  privates 
are  exposed  to  the  imniediate  fire  of  the  enemy. 

The  greatest  steel-man  that  America  ever 
produced.  Bill  Jones,  was  killed  by  a  blast¬ 
furnace.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  draw¬ 
ing  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  w'ent  from  this  world  to 
the  world  beyond  in  company  with  a  dollar-a- 
day  Hungarian  laborer.  Bill  Jones  was  the 
man  who  put  the  United  States  ahead  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  rapid  and  economical 
production  of  iron  and  steel.  And  if  Bill 
Jones  was  killed  by  a  blast-furnace,  why  not 
Steve  Bragosimshamski? 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  War  of  Steel. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  on  the 
sixth  of  February,  this  year,  the  Building  De¬ 
partment  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  being  a  de¬ 
partment  of  peace,  was  forced  to  intervene  in 
the  aftermath  of  an  accident  in  the  pig-casting 
department  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 
Ten  or  twelve  men  had  been  injured.  A 
thirty-ton  ladle  had  tipped  all  the  way  over 
and  had  wrecked  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
building,  besides  subjecting  the  ten  or  twelve 
men  above  mentioned  to  considerable  bodily 
discomfort. 

During  the  previous  year  the  company  had 
made  those  three  thousand  changes  in  its 
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plant.  But  it  hadn’t  been  able  to  make  that 
pig<asting  department  safe.  Building  Com¬ 
missioner  Bartzen  suggested  that  the  thirty- 
ton  ladles  of  hot  iron  should  be  anchored  to 
the  colunms  of  the  building  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  tipping  over.  The  company 
apparently  had  not  thought  of  that.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  public  records  of  the  Building 
Department  in  the  City  Hall  in  Chicago,  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company  accepted  almost  every 
suggestion  made  to  it  by  the  Building  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  regime  of  Building  Com¬ 
missioner  Bartzen.  But  it  did  not  divine 
those  suggestions  on  its  own  account  before 
they  were  made. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
for  failing  to  divine  those  suggestions.  A 
company  whose  nose  is  close  up  against  a 
thirty-ton  ladle  of  molten  iron  has  an  almost 
sufficient  excuse.  But  it  is  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son,  as  I  have  previously  indicated,  that  I  here 
make  an  argument  for  public  supervision. 

This  argument  is  based  only  in  part  on  con¬ 
siderations  of  humanity.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses  it  rests  on  solid  motives  of  sdj-interesl. 
There  is  not  a  single  accident  that  happens 
to  a  laborer  in  the  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  or  in  any  other  industrial  plant 
without  tending,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
loosen  the  strings  of  the  public  purse. 

A\Tiat  happens  to  Steve  Bragosimshamski’s 
widow?  What  happens  to  his  orphans, 
twelve  years,  ten  years,  eight  years,  six  years, 
four  years,  two  years,  six  months  old?  They 
do  not  evaporate.  They  do  not  comfortably 
disappear. 

In  eight  cases  out  of  ten,  as  I  am  prepared 
to  prove  by  competent  authority,  the  death 
of  a  Steve  Bragosimshamski  throws  no  legal 
money-liability  on  the  company.  WTiat  do 
the  widow  and  the  orphans  do? 

Ask  the  South  Chicago  Charitable  Associa¬ 
tion.  Ask  the  South  Chicago  Women’s  Be¬ 
nevolent  Association.  Ask  the  Catholic  Aid 
Association.  Ask  the  authorities  at  Glen- 
wood,  at  Feehanville,  at  the  St.  Charles  Home 
for  Boys.  Ask  the  superintendent  of  the  Hud- 
leston  Home  for  Boys  at  Ewing.  Ask  the  pro¬ 
bation  officers  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  Ask  the 
County  Agent  who  distributes  coal  in  winter¬ 
time.  Ask  the  police  officers  of  the  Fifteenth 
Precinct  station  just  off  Commercial  Avenue. 
Ask  the  officials  of  the  County  Poorhouse  at 
Dunning.  Ask  the  women  who  keep  the 
houses  of  ill  fame  which  line  the  street  that 
runs  along  beside  the  high  white  fence  of  the 
company’s  plant  south  of  Eighty-ninth  Street. 


For  these  things  society  paj-s.  For  poverty, 
demoralization,  vice,  and  crime,  the  price  is 
laid  down  by  society  either  through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  private  individuals  or  through  the 
expensive  and  cumbrous  action  of  public 
ofl^ials. 

Nothing  is  gained  without  its  price.  If  it 
is  cheap  to  kill  Steve  Bragosimshamski,  it  is 
expensive  to  support  his  wife  and  family. 
And  since  society,  in  the  long  run,  supports 
that  w'ife  and  that  family,  it  is  inevitable  that 
society  shall  seek  to  understand  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  industrial  accidents  which  encumber 
it  with  such  burdens. 

There  are  two  remedies,  therefore,  that 
will  certainly  be  applied  to  situations  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  been  studying. 

The  first  is  complete  publicity,  including  a 
report  to  the  public  authorities  on  every  acci¬ 
dent,  fatal  or  non-fatal.  And  the  second  is 
the  granting  of  power  to  the  public  authori¬ 
ties  to  supervise  all  machinery  in  all  industrial 
establishments  and  to  suggest  and  enforce 
such  changes,  within  specified  limits,  as  shall 
seem  necessary. 

A  law  embaying  the  first  of  these  reme¬ 
dies  was  passed  through  the  Illinois  state  leg¬ 
islature  this  year  in  the  teeth  of  violent  oppo¬ 
sition.  If  it  is  enforced,  it  will  do  a  world  of 
good.  A  full  public  report  on  every  indus¬ 
trial  accident  happening  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
will  inform  the  people  as  to  the  character  and 
proportions  of  one  of  the  greatest  modem 
sources  of  pauperism,  vice,  and  crime;  it  will 
stimulate  the  public  demand  for  the  public 
regulation  of  all  dangerous  machinery;  it  will 
excite  the  manufacturers  to  greater  careful¬ 
ness;  and,  above  all,  it  will  remove  that  veil  of 
secrecy  and  mysteiy  behind  which  the  great 
manufacturing  corporations  now  operate  and 
through  which  the  public  eye  discerns  all  the 
faults  of  those  corporations  with  indistinct¬ 
ness,  suspicion,  exaggeration,  and  hatred. 
When  there  is  complete  publicity  with  regard 
to  all  accidents,  the  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tions  will  be  more  popular  than  they  are  to¬ 
day.  One  of  the  strongest  fostering  causes  of 
class  antagonism  will  have  been  eliminated. 

I  can  give  an  apposite  illustration  of  what  I 
mean. 

It  is  commonly  believed  in  Chicago  (and  I 
have  heard  it  given  as  a  plain  fact  by  scores 
of  citizens)  that  the  Illinois  Steel  Comp)any 
conceals  a  large  number  of  the  deaths  that 
happen  in  its  plant  and  that  it  buries  its  vic¬ 
tims  secretly  in  mounds  of  slag.  It  is  also  re¬ 
ported  that  in  the  Illinois  Steel  Comp)any  hos- 
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pital  the  patients  are  barbarously  treated,  and 
that  while  still  in  the  delirium  of  pain  they 
are  forced  to  sign  legal  documents  releasing 
the  company  from  all  legal  money-liability  for 
the  accidents  in  which  they  were  injured. 

These  stories  are  currently  reported  and  im¬ 
plicit  ly  credited.  And  they  are  absolutely  un¬ 
true.  The  company  does  not,  and  cannot  if  it 
would,  conceal  any  death  in  its  plant.  Its 
hospital  is  excellently  appointed  and  superbly 
managed,  and  the  chief  surgeon.  Dr.  Burr)',  is 
a  man  of  the  highest  professional  standing 
and  of  the  most  sensitive  self-respect.  And 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  kind  that  Mr.  Haynie, 
the  lawyer  in  charge  of  the  company’s  dam¬ 
age  suits,  has  ever  countenanced  any  extorting 
of  releases  from  delirious  or  infirm  patients. 

But  I  had  to  disprove  these  stories  by 
my  own  efforts.  I  ^ould  never  have  been 
obliged  to  go  to  that  trouble,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  would  never  have  been  suspected  of  any 
such  abominable  practises,  if  there  had  always 
been  complete  publicity  for  all  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  in  all  the  manufactories  of  Illinois. 

The  second  remedy  I  have  suggested 
(namely,  public  supervision  of  dangerous 
machinery)  was  defeated  in  the  last  legislature 
by  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association 
after  a  long  fight  in  which  the  representatives 
of  the  iMMiis  Steel  Company  bore  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part.  It  was  a  selfish,  short-sighted,  in¬ 
human  fight.  The  manufacturers  claimed  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  spirit  of  the  bill  but  alleged 
that  it  was  unreasonable.  Nevertheless  they 
did  not  exert  themselves  to  suggest  amend¬ 
ments  that  would  have  removed  its  unrea¬ 
sonable  features.  They  simply  fought  it. 
And  they  defeated  it.  In  doing  so  they  pre¬ 
pared  a  day  of  judgment  for  themselves.  By 
their  actions,  if  not  by  their  words,  they  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  public  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  happens  in  their  plants.  I 
have  shown  that  the  public  is  vitally  con¬ 
cerned.  And  when  such  facts  as  I  have  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  article,  without  exaggeration 
and  without  malice,  are  completely  under¬ 
stood,  some  even  more  severe  bill  than  that 
which  the  Illinois  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  defeated  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  will  be  enacted  into  law  and  will  place  all 
dangerous  machinery  in  all  manufacturing 
establishments  under  the  inspection  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  public  experts. 

The  only  persons  who  would  ultimately 
suffer  by  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  would 
possibly  be  the  undertakers.  My  last  recol¬ 


lection  of  South  Chicago  will  be  the  under¬ 
takers.  They  made  a  kind  of  raid  last  year 
on  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  plant  in  order 
to  get  the  trade  that  comes  with  the  inquests 
that  are  held  on  the  corpses  from  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company  hospital. 

Every  corpse  goes  to  the  nearest  under¬ 
taker  unless  the  relatives  intervene.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  custom  it  is  extremely  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  location  near  the  comp>any’s 
big  gate.  Hence  the  raid. 

First  Mr.  Finerty,  from  345  Ninety-second 
Street,  moved  down  to  168.  That  move  gave 
him  precedence.  But  it  did  not  last  long. 
Mrs.  Murfrfiy  abandoned  her  original  loca¬ 
tion,  moved  adong  the  street  and  settled  dow'n 
between  Mr.  Finerty  and  the  mills.  So  far, 
so  good.  Mrs.  Murphy  was  ahead  of  the 
game.  But  then  came  Mr.  Adams,  all  the 
way  from  the  outside  of  South  Chicago,  and 
swooped  down  on  the  comer  of  Mackinaw 
and  Eighty-ninth.  He  is  the  final  winner. 
He  is  closer  to  the  plant  to-day  than  either 
Mr.  Finerty  or  Mrs.  Murphy. 

This  comic  interlude  in  the  grim  tragedy  of 
South  Chicago  remains  firmly  fixed  in  the 
memory  of  the  spectator,  like  the  antics  of  the 
grave-digger  in  Hamlet.  More  essential  in¬ 
cidents,  more  important  facts,  may  fade  away 
and  disappear.  But  when  you  leave  the  cave 
of  smoke  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Calumet 
River;  when  you  gaze  at  all  that  abomination 
of  desolation  in  the  foreign  quarter  of  South 
Chicago,  where  no  steel  magnate,  even  thou^ 
blessing  a  multitude  of  distant  prairie  tow'ns 
with  libraries,  has  ever  left  a  single  discernible 
trace  of  benevolence  for  the  people  who  actu¬ 
ally  make  the  steel  that  pays  for  the  libraries; 
when  you  send  your  mind  back  over  the  won¬ 
derful,  gigantic  machinery,  the  superhuman 
processes,  hidden  in  the  cave  of  smoke  behind 
you;  why,  even  then,  even  while  all  these 
things  are  pressing  upon  your  attention,  they 
suddenly  slip  away  from  you,  and  as  you  take 
your  seat  in  the  train  the  last  image  that  is 
presented  to  you  is  the  race  of  those  under¬ 
takers  on  toward  the  great  gate  of  the  plant. 
You  see  them  coming  closer  and  closer.  You 
see  them  settling  down  and  waiting.  And 
then  you  see  the  dead  bodies  coming  out  from 
the  plant  and  being  carried  into  the  back 
rooms  and  being  lawfully  viewed  and  having 
true  presentment  made  as  to  how  and  in  w'hat 
manner  and  by  whom  or  what  they  came  to 
be  what  they  are  now. 

Is  the  public  concerned?  If  it  says  it  is, 
then  it  is. 


-I  RESCUED  HIM  FROM  A  HEAP  OF  SOFT  COAL.  BELOW.** 


PHCBBE 

By  O.  HENRY 

Author  of  “Tho  Four  Milliou’’  "Tkt  Trimmtd  Lumf,"  tic. 

IlluBtTBtlonB  by  H.  RBlelCh 

YOU  are  a  man  of  many  novel  adven-  like  any  other  well-dressed  man  of  thirty- 
tures  and  dubious  enterprises,”  1  said  five  whom  you  might  meet,  except  that  he  was 
to  Captain  Patricio  Malon^.  “Do  you  be-  hopelessly  weather-tanned,  and  wore  on  his 
lieve  that  the  possible  element  of  go^  luck  chain  an  ancient  ivory-and-gold  Peruvian 
or  bad  luck — if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  luck  charm  against  evil,  which  has  nothing  at  all 
— ^has  influenced  your  career  or  persisted  for  to  do  with  his  story. 

or  against  you  to  such  an  extent  that  you  “My  answer  to  your  question,”  said  the 
were  forced  to  attribute  results  to  the  opera-  captain,  smiling,  “will  be  to  tell  you  the  story 
tion  of  the  aforesaid  good  luck  or  bad  luck?”  of  Bad-Luck  Kearny.  That  is,  if  you  don’t 
This  question  (of  almost  the  dull  insolence  mind  hearing  it.” 
of  legal  phraseology)  was  put  while  we  sat  in  My  reply  was  to  pound  on  the  table  for 
Rousselin’s  little  red-tiled  caf^  near  Congo  Rousselin. 

Square  in  New  Orleans. 

Brown-faced,  white-hatted,  finger-ringed  “Strolling  along  Tchoupitoulas  Street  one 
captains  of  adventure  came  often  to  Rousse-  night,”  began  Captain  Malon^,  “  ^  noticed, 
lin’s  for  the  cognac.  They  came  from  sea  without  especially  taxing  my  interest,  a  small 
andland,  and  were  chary  of  relating  the  things  man  walking  rapidly  toward  me.  He  stepped 
they  had  seen — not  because  they  were  more  upion  a  wooden  cellar  door,  crashed  through 
wonderful  than  the  fantasies  of  the  Ananiases  it,  and  disappeared.  I  rescued  him  from  a 
of  print,  but  because  they  were  so  different,  heap  of  soft  coal  below.  He  dusted  himself 
And  I  was  a  perpetual  wedding-guest,  always  brisitly,  swearing  fluently  in  a  mechanical 
striving  to  cast  my  buttonhole  over  the  finger  tone,  as  an  underpaid  actor  recites  the  gipsy’s 
of  one  of  these  mariners  of  fortune.  This  curse.  Gratitude  and  the  dust  in  his  throat 
Captain  Malon^  was  a  Hibemo-Iberian  seemed  to  call  for  fluids  to  clear  them  away, 
creole  who  had  gone  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  His  desire  for  liquidation  was  expressed  so 
and  walked  up  and  down  in  it.  He  looked  heartily  that  I  went  with  him  to  a  caf<  down 
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the  street  where  we  had  some  vile  vermouth 
and  bitters. 

“Looking  across  that  little  table  I  had  my 
first  clear  sight  of- Francis  Kearny.  He  was 
about  five  feet  seven,  but  as  tough  as  a  cypress 
knee.  His  hair  was  darkest  i^,  his  mouth 
such  a  mere  slit  that  you  wondered  how  the 
flood  of  his  words  came  rushing  from  it.  His 
eyes  were  the  brightest  and  lightest  blue  and 
the  hopefulest  that  I  ever  saw.  He  gave  the 
double  impression  that  he  was  at  ^y  and 
that  you  had  better  not  crowd  him  farther. 

“‘Just  in  from  a  gold-hunting  expedition 
on  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica,’  he  explained. 
‘Second  mate  of  a  banana  steamer  told  me 
the  natives  were  panning  out  enough  from  the 
beach  sands  to  buy  all  the  rum,  red  calico, 
and  parlor  melodeons  in  the  world.  The 
day  I  got  there  a  syndicate  named  Incorpo¬ 
rated  J ones  gets  a  government  concession  to  all 
minerals  from  a  given  point.  For  a  next 
choice  I  take  coast  fever  and  count  green 
and  blue  lizards  for  six  weeks  in  a  grass  hut. 

I  had  to  be  notified  when  I  was  well,  for  the 
reptiles  were  actually  there.  Then  I  shipped 
back,  as  third  cook  on  a  Norwegian  tramp 
that  blew  up  her  boiler  two  miles  below 
Quarantine.  I  was  due  to  bust  through  that 
cellar  door  here  to-night,  so  I  hurried  the 
rest  of  the  w’ay  up  the  river,  roustabouting 
on  a  lower  coast  packet  that  made  a  landing 
for  every  fisherman  that  wanted  a  plug  of 
tobacco.  And  now  I’m  here  for  what  comes 
next.  And  it’ll  be  along,  it’ll  be  along,’  said 
this  queer  Mr.  Kearny;  ‘it’ll  be  along  on  the 
beams  of  my  bright  but  not  very  particular 
star.’ 

“From  the  first  the  personality  of  Kearny 
charmed  me.  I  saw  in  him  the  bold  heart, 
the  restless  nature,  and  the  valiant  front 
agdinst  the  buffets  of  fate  that  make  his 
countrymen  such  valuable  comrades  in  risk 
and  adventure.  And  just  then  I  was  wanting 
such  men.  Moored  at  a  fruit  company’s 
pier  I  had  a  500-ton  steamer  ready  to  sail  the 
next  day  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  lumber,  and 
corrugated  iron  for  a  port  in — ^well,  let  us  call 
the  countiy  Esperando — it  has  not  been  long 
ago,  and  the  name  of  Patricio  Malon^  is  still 
spoken  there  when  its  unsettled  politics  are 
discussed.  Beneath  the  sugar  and  iron  were 
packed  a  thousand  Winchester  rifles.  In 
Aguas  Frias,  the  capital,  Don  Rafael  Val- 
devia.  Minister  of  War,  Esp)erando’s  great¬ 
est-hearted  and  most  able  patriot,  awaited 
my  coming.  No  doubt  you  have  heard, 
with  a  smile,  of  the  insignificant  wars  and 


uprisings  in  those  little  tropic  republics. 
They  make  but  a  faint  clamor  against  the 
din  of  great  nations’  battles;  but  down  there, 
under  all  the  ridiculous  uniforms  and  petty 
diplomacy  and  senseless  countermarching 
and  intrigue,  are  to  be  found  statesmen  and 
patriots.  Don  Rafael  Valdevia  was  one.  His 
great  ambition  w'as  to  raise  Esperando  into 
peace  and  honest  prosperity  and  the  respect 
of  the  serious  nations.  So  he  waited  for 
my  rifles  in  Aguas  Frias.  But  one  would 
think  I  am  tiy’ing  to  win  a  recruit  in  you!  No; 
it  was  Francis  Kearny  I  wanted.  And  so  I 
told  him,  speaking  long  over  our  execrable 
vermouth,  breathing  the  stifling  odor  from 
garlic  and  tarpaulins,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
the  distinctive  flavor  of  caffe  in  the  lower  slant 
of  our  city.  I  spoke  of  the  tyrant  President 
Cruz  and  the  burdens  that  his  greed  and  in¬ 
solent  cruelty  laid  upon  the  people.  And  at 
that  Kearny’s  tears  flowed.  And  then  I  dried 
them  with  a  picture  of  the  fat  rewards  that 
would  be  ours  when  the  oppres.sor  should  be 
overthrown  and  the  wise  and  generous  Val¬ 
devia  in  his  seat.  Then  Kearny  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  wrung  my  hand  with  the  strength  of 
a  roustabout.  He  was  mine,  he  said,  till  the 
last  minion  of  the  hated  despot  was  hurled 
from  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  into 
the  sea. 

“  I  paid  the  score  and  we  went  out.  Near 
the  door  Kearny’s  elbow  overturned  an  up¬ 
right  glass  showcase,  smashing  it  into  little 
bits.  I  p)aid  the  storekeeper  the  price  he  asked. 

“‘Come  to  my  hotel  for  the  night,’  I  said 
to  Kearny.  ‘We  sail  to-morrow  at  noon.’ 

“He  agreed;  but  on  the  sidewalk  he  fell  to 
cursing  again  in  the  dull,  monotonous,  glib 
way  that  he  had  done  when  I  pulled  him  out 
of  the  coal  cellar. 

“‘Captain,’  said  he,  ‘before  we  go  any 
further,  it’s  no  more  than  fair  to  tell  you  that 
I’m  known  from  BaflSn’s  Bay  to  Terra  del 
Fuego  as  “Bad-Luck”  Kearny.  And  I’m 
It.  Everything  I  get  into  goes  up  in  the  air 
except  a  balloon.  Every  l^t  I  ever  made  I 
lost  except  when  I  coppered  it.  Ever\’  boat 
I  ever  sailed  on  sank  except  the  submarines. 
Everything  I  was  ever  interested  in  went  to 
pieces  except  a  p>atent  bombshell  that  I  in¬ 
vented.  Everything  I  ever  took  hold  of  and 
tried  to  run  I  ran  into  the  ground  except  when 
I  tried  to  plow.  And  that’s  why  they  call  me 
Bad-Luck  Kearny.  I  thought  I’d  tell  you.’ 

“‘Bad  luck,’  said  I,  ‘or  what  goes  by  the 
name,  may  now  and  then  tangle  the  affairs 
of  any  man.  But  if  it  persist  beyond  the 
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estimate  of  what  we  may  call  the  “averages,” 
there  must  be  a  cause  for  it.’ 

‘“There  is,’  said  Kearny  emphatically, 
‘and  when  we  walk  another  square  I  will 
show  it  to  you.’ 

“Surpris^,  I  kept  by  his  side  until  we 
came  to  Canal  Street  and  out  into  the  middle 
of  its  great  width. 

“  Kearny  seized  me  by  an  arm  and  pointed 
a  tragic  forefinger  at  a  rather  brilliant  star 
that  shone  steadily  about  thirty  degrees  above 
the  horizon. 

“‘That’s  Saturn,’  said  he,  ‘the  star  that 
presides  over  bad  luck  and  evil  and  disap¬ 
pointment  and  nothing-doing  and  trouble. 

I  was  bom  under  that  star.  Every  move  I 
make,  up  bobs  Saturn  and  blocks  it.  He’s 
the  hoodoo  planet  of  the  heavens.  They  say 
he’s  73,000  miles  in  diameter  and  no  solider 
of  body  than  split-pea  soup,  and  he’s  got  as 
many  disreputable  and  malignant  rings  as 
Chicago.  Now,  what  kind  of  a  star  is  that  to 
be  bom  under?’ 

“  I  asked  Kearny  where  he  had  obtained  all 
this  astonishing  knowledge. 

“‘From  Azrath,  the  great  astrologer  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,’  said  he.  ‘That  man" 
looked  at  a  glass  ball  and  told  me  my  name 
before  I’d  taken  a  chair.  He  prophesied  the 
date  of  my  birth  and  death  before  I’d  said  a 
word.  And  then  he  cast  my  horoscope,  and 
the  sidereal  system  socked  me  in  the  solar 
plexus.  It  was  bad  luck  for  Francis  Kearny 
from  A  to  Izard  and  for 
his  friends  that  were 
implicated  with  him. 

For  that  I  gave  up  ten 
dollars.  This  Azrath 
was  sorry’,  but  he  re¬ 
spected  his  profession 
too  much  to  read  the 
heavens  wrong  for  any 
man.  It  was  night¬ 
time,  and  he  took  me 
out  on  a  balcony  and 
gave  me  a  free  view 
of  the  sky.  And  he 
showed  me  which  Sat¬ 
urn  was,  and  how  to 
find  it  in  different  bal¬ 
conies  and  longitudes. 

“  ‘  But  Saturn  wasn’t 
all.  He  was  only  the 
man  higher  up.  He 
furnishes  so  much  bad 
luck  that  they  allow 
him  a  gang  of  deputy 


sparklers  to  help  hand  it  out.  They’re  cir¬ 
culating  and  revolving  and  hanging  around 
the  main  supply  all  the  time,  each  one  throw¬ 
ing  the  hoodoo  on  his  own  particular  district. 

“‘You  see  that  ugly  little  red  star  about 
eight  inches  above  and  to  the  right  of  Saturn?’ 
Kearny  asked  me.  ‘Well,  that’s  her.  That’s 
Phoebe.  She’s  got  me  in  charge  “By  the 
day  of  your  birth,”  says  Azrath  to  me,  “your 
life  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Saturn. 
By  the  hour  and  minute  of  it  you  must  dwell 
under  the  sway  and  direct  authority  of  Phoebe, 
the  ninth  satellite.”  So  said  this  Azrath.’ 
Kearny  shook  his  fist  viciously  sky’W’ard. 
‘Curse  her,  she’s  done  her  work  well,’  said 
he.  ‘Ever  since  I  was  astrologized,  bad 
luck  has  followed  me  like  my  shadow,  as  I 
told  you.  And  for  many  years  before.  Now, 
Captain,  I’ve  told  you  my  handicap  as  a  man 
should.  If  you’re  afraid  this  evil  star  <A  mine 
might  cripple  your  scheme,  leave  me  out  of  it.’ 

“  I  reassured  Kearny  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
told  him  that  for  the  time  we  would  banish 
both  astrolog)’  and  astronomy  from  our  heads. 
The  manifest  valor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  man 
drew  me.  ‘Let  us  see  what  a  little  courage 
and  diligence  will  do  against  bad  luck,’  I 
said.  ‘We  will  sail  to-morrow  for  Espe- 
rando.’ 

“Fifty  miles  down  the  Mississippi  our 
steamer  broke  her  rudder.  We  sent  for  a 
tug  to  tow  us  back  and  lost  three  days.  When 
we  struck  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf,  all  the  , 
storm  clouds  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  seemed  to  have 
concentrated  above  us. 
We  thought  surely  to 
sweeten  those  leaping 
w’aves  with  our  sugar, 
and  to  stack  our  arms 
and  lumber  on  the 
floor  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf. 

“Kearny  did  not 
seek  to  cast  off  one  iota 
of  the  burden  of  our 
danger  from  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  his  fatal  horo¬ 
scope.  He  weathered 
every  storm  on  deck, 
smoking  a  black  pipe, 
to  keep  which  alight 
rain  and  sea-water 
seemed  but  as  oil.  And 
he  shook  his  fist  at  the 
black  clouds  behind 
which  his  baleful  star 
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winked  its  unseen  eye.  When  the  skies  cleared 
one  evening,  he  reviled  his  malignant  guardian 
with  grim  humor. 

“‘On  watch,  aren’t  you,  you  red-headed 
vixen?  Out  making  it  hot  for  little  Francis 
Kearny  and  his  friends,  according  to  Hoyle. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  devil!  You’re  a  lady, 
aren’t  you? — dogging  a  man  with  bad  luck 
just  b^ause  he  happened  to  be  bom  while 
your  boss  was  floorwalker.  Get  busy  and 
sink  the  ship,  you  one-eyed  banshee.  Phoebe! 
H’m!  Sounds  as  mild  as  a  milkmaid.  You 
can’t  judge  a  woman  by  her  name.  Why 
couldn’t  I  have  had  a  man  star?  I  can’t 
make  the  remarks  to  Phoebe  that  I  could  to  a 
man.  Oh,  Phoebe,  you  be — ^blasted!’ 

“For  eight  days  gales  and  squalls  and 
waterspouts  beat  us  from  our  course.  Five 
days  only  should  have  landed  us  in  Espe- 
rando.  Our  Jonah  swallowed  the  bad  credit 
of  it  with  appealing  frankness;  but  that 
scarcely  lessened  the  hardships  our  cause 
was  made  to  suffer. 

“At  last  one  afternoon  we  steamed  into  the 
calm  estuary  of  the  little  Rio  Escondido. 
Three  miles  up  this  we  crept,  feeling  for  the 
shallow  channel  between  the  low  banks  that 
were  crowded  to  the  edge  with  gigantic  trees 
and  riotous  vegetation.  Then  our  whistle 
gave  a  little  toot,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
heard  a  shout,  and  Carlos — my  brave  Carlos 
Quintana — crashed  through  the  tangled  vines 
waving  his  cap  madly  for  joy. 

“A  hundred  yards  away  was  his  camp, 
where  three  hundred  chosen  patriots  of  Es- 
perando  were  awaiting  our  coming.  For  a 
month  Carlos  had  been  drilling  them  there  in 
the  tactics  of  war  and  filling  them  with  the 
spirit  of  revolution  and  liberty. 

“‘My  Captain — compadre  tniol'  shouted 
Carlos,  while  yet  my  boat  was  being  lowered. 
‘You  should  see  them  in  the  drill  by  com- 
paHias — in  the  column  wheel — in  the  march 
by  fours — they  are  superb!  Also  in  the 
manual  of  arms — but,  alas!  performed  only 
with  sticks  of  bamboo.  The  guns,  Capitan 
— say  that  you  have  brought  the  guns!’ 

“‘A  thousand  Winchesters,  Carlos,’  I 
called  to  him.  ‘And  two  Gatlings.’ 

*“Valgame  DiosI’  he  cried,  throwing  his 
cap  in  the  air.  ‘We  shall  sweep  the  world!’ 

“At  that  moment  Kearny  tumbled  from  the 
steamer’s  side  into  the  river.  He  could  not 
swim,  so  the  crew  threw  him  a  rope  and  drew 
him  back  aboard.  I  caught  his  eye  and  his 
look  of  pathetic  but  still  bright  and  un> 
daunted  consciousness  of  his  guilty  luck.  I 


told  myself  that  although  he  might  be  a  man 
to  shun,  he  was  also  one  to  be  admired. 

“  I  gave  orders  to  the  sailing-master  that  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions  were  to  be 
landed  at  once.  That  was  easy  in  the 
steamer’s  boats,  except  for  the  two  Gatling 
guns.  For  their  transportation  ashore  we 
carried  a  stout  fl:vtl)oat,  brought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  steamer’s  hold. 

“In  the  meantime  I  walked  with  Carlos  to 
the  camp  and  made  the  soldiers  a  little  speech 
in  Spanish,  which  they  received  with  enthusi¬ 
asm;  and  then  I  had  some  wine  and  a  cigar¬ 
ette  in  Carlos’s  tent.  Later  we  walked  l^ck 
to  the  river  to  see  how  the  unloading  was 
being  conducted. 

“The  small  arms  and  provisions  were 
already  ashore,  and  the  jjetty  oflicers  had 
squads  of  men  conveying  them  to  camp. 
One  Gatling  had  been  safely  landed;  the  other 
was  just  being  hoisted  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  as  we  arrived.  I  noticed  Kearny  dart¬ 
ing  about  on  board,  seeming  to  have  the 
ambition  of  ten  men,  and  to  be  doing  the 
work  of  five.  I  think  his  zeal  bubbled  over 
when  he  saw  Carlos  and  me.  A  rope’s  end 
was  swinging  loose  from  some  part  of  the 
tackle.  Kearny  leaped  impetuously  and 
caught  it.  There  was  a  crackle  and  a  hiss  and 
a  smoke  of  scorching  hemp,  and  the  Gatling 
dropped  straight  as  a  plummet  through  the 
bottom  of  the  flatboat  and  buried  itself  in 
twenty  feet  of  water  and  five  feet  of  river  mud. 

“I  turned  my  back  on  the  scene.  I  heard 
Carlos’s  loud  cries  as  if  from  some  extreme 
grief  too  poignant  for  words.  I  heard  the 
complaining  murmur  of  the  crew  and  the 
mal^ictions  of  Torres,  the  sailing-master — 
I  could  not  bear  to  look. 

“By  night  some  degree  of  order  had  been 
restored  in  camp.  Military  rules  were  not 
drawn  strictly,  and  the  men  were  grouped 
about  the  fires  of  their  several  messes,  playing 
games  of  chance,  singing  their  native  songs, 
or  discussing  with  voluble  animation  the  con¬ 
tingencies  of  our  march  upon  the  capital. 

“To  my  tent,  which  had  been  pitched  for 
me  close  to  that  of  my  chief  lieutenant,  came 
Kearny,  indomitable,  smiling,  bright-eyed, 
bearing  no  traces  of  the  buffets  of  his  evil  star. 
Rather  was  his  aspect  that  of  a  heroic 
martyr  whose  tribulations  were  so  high- 
sourced  and  glorious  that  he  even  took  a 
splendor  and  a  prestige  from  them. 

“‘Well,  Captain,’  said  he,  ‘I  guess  you 
realize  that  Bad-Luck  Kearny  is  still  on  deck. 
It  was  a  shame,  now,  about  that  gun.  She 
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only  needed  to  be  slewed  two  inches  to  clear 
the  rail;  and  that’s  why  I  mbbed  that  rope’s 
end.  Who’d  have  thou^t  that  a  sailor — 
even  a  Sicilian  lubber  on  a  banana  coaster — 
would  have  fastened  a  line  in  a  bow-knot? 
Don’t  think  I’m  trying  to  dodge  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  Captain.  It’s  my  luck.’ 

‘“There  are  men,  Kearny,’  said  I  gravely, 
‘who  pass  through  life  blaming  upon  luck 
and  chance  the  mistakes  that  result  from  their 
own  faults  and  incompetency.  I  do  not  say 
that  you  are  such  a  man.  But  if  all  your 
mishaps  are  traceable  to  that  tiny  star,  the 
sooner  we  endow  our  colleges  with  chairs  of 
moral  astronomy,  the  better.* 

“‘It  isn’t  the  size  of  the  star  that  counts,’ 
said  Kearny;  ‘it’s  the  quality.  Just  the  way  - 
it  is  with  women.  That’s  why  they  gave  the 
biggest  planets  masculine  names,  and  the 
little  stars  feminine  ones — to  even  things  up 
when  it  comes  to  getting  their  work  in.  Sup¬ 
pose  they  had  called  my  star  Agamemnon  or 
Bill  McCarty  or  something  like  that  instead 
of  Phoebe.  Every  time  one  of  those  old  boys 
touched  their  calamity  button  and  sent  me 
down  one  of  their  wireless  pieces  of  bad  luck, 

I  could  talk  back  and  tell  ’em  what  I  thought 
of  ’em  in  suitable  terms.  But  you  can’t  ad¬ 
dress  such  remarks  to  a  Phoebe.’ 

“‘It  pleases  you  to  make  a  joke  of  it, 
Kearny,’  said  I,  without  smiling.  ‘  But  it  is  no 
joke  to  me  to  think  of  my  Gatling  mired  in 
the  river  ooze.’ 

.  “‘As  to  that,’  said  Kearny,  abandoning  his 
light  mood  at  once,  ‘  I  have  already  done  what 
I  could.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
hoisting  stone  in  quarries.  Torres  and  I 
have  already  spliced  three  hawsers  and 
stretched  them  from  the  steamer’s  stem  to 
a  tree  on  shore.  We  will  rig  a  tackle  and 
have  the  gun  on  terra  firma  before  noon  to¬ 
morrow.’ 

“One  could  not  remain  long  at  outs  with 
Bad-Luck  Keamy. 

“‘Once  more,’  said  I  to  him,  ‘we  will 
waive  this  question  of  luck.  Have  you  ever 
had  experience  in  drilling  raw  troops?’ 

“‘I  was  first  sergeant  and  drill-master,’ 
said  Kearny,  ‘in  the  Chilean  army  for  one 
year.  And  captain  of  artillery  for  another.’ 

“‘What  became  of  your  command?’  I 
asked. 

“‘Shot  down  to  a  man,’  said  Keamy, 
‘during  the  revolutions  against  Balmaceda.’ 

“Somehow,  the  misfortunes  of  the  evil- 
starred  one  seemed  to  turn  to  me  their  comedy 
side.  I  lay  back  upon  my  goat’s-hide  cot  and 
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bughed  until  the  woods  echoed.  Keamy 
grinned.  ‘  I  told  )rou  how  it  was,’  he  said. 

“‘To-morrow,’  I  said,  ‘I  shall  detail  one 
hundred  men  under  your  command  for 
manual-of-arms  drill  and  company  evolutions. 
You  will  rank  as  lieutenant.  Now,  for  God’s 
sake,  Keamy,’  I  urged  him,  ‘try  to  combat 
this  superstition,  if  it  is  one.  Bad  luck  may 
be  like  any  other  visitor — preferring  to  stop 
where  it  is  expected.  Get  your  mind  off  stars. 
Look  upon  Esperando  as  your  {^net  of  good 
fortune.’ 

“‘I  thank  you.  Captain,’  said  Keamy 
quietly.  ‘I  will  try.  to  make  it  the  best 
handicap  I  ev'er  ran.’ 

“By  noon  the  next  day  the  submerged 
Gatling  was  rescued,  as  Keamy  had  prom¬ 
ised.  Then  Carlos  and  Manuel  Ortiz  and 
Keamy  (my  lieutenants)  distributed  Win¬ 
chesters  among  the  troops  and  put  them 
through  an  incessant  rifle  drill.  We  fired 
no  shots,  blank  or  solid,  for  of  all  coasts 
Esperando  is  the  stillest;  and  we  had  no 
desire  to  sound  any  warnings  in  the  ear  of 
that  corrupt  government  until  they  should 
carry  with  them  the  message  of  Liberty  and 
the  downfall  of  Oppression. 

“  In  the  afternoon  came  a  mule-rider  bear¬ 
ing  a  written  message  to  me  from  Don 
Rafael  Valdevb  in  the  capital,  Aguas  Frias. 

“Whenever  that  man’s  name  comes  to  my 
Ups,  words  of  tribute  to  his  greatness,  his 
noble  simplicity,  and  his  conspicuous  genius 
foUow  irrepressibly.  He  was  a  traveler,  a 
student  of  peoples  and  governments,  a  master 
of  sciences,  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  leader,  a 
soldier,  a  critic  of  the  world’s  campaigns  and 
the  idol  of  the  people  of  Esperando.  I  had 
been  honored  by  his  friendship  for  years.  It 
was  I  who  first  turned  his  mind  to  the  thought 
that  he  should  leave  for  his  monument  a  new 
Esperando — a  country  freed  from  the  mle  of 
unscmpulous  tyrants,  and  a  people  made 
happy  and  prosperous  by  wise  and  impartial 
legislation.  WTien  he  had  consented  he  threw 
himself  into  the  cause  with  the  undivided  zeal 
with  which  he  endowed  all  of  his  acts.  The 
coffers  of  his  great  fortune  were  opened  to 
those  of  us  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  secret 
moves  of  the  game.  His  popularity  was 
already  so  great  that  he  had  practicaUy  forced 
President  Cruz  ic  offer  him  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  War. 

“The  time,  Don  Rafael  said  in  his  letter, 
was  ripe.  Success,  he  prophesied,  was  cer¬ 
tain.  The  people  were  beginning  to  clamor 
publicly  against  Cruz’s  misrule.  Bands  of 
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citizens  in  the  capital  were  even  going  about 
of  nights  hurling  stones  at  public  build¬ 
ings  and  expressing  their  dissatisfaction.  A 
bronze  statue  of  President  Cruz  in  the  Bo¬ 
tanical  Gardens  had  been  lassoed  about  the 
neck  and  overthrown.  It  only  remained  for 
me  to  arrive  with  my  force  and  my  thou¬ 
sand  rifles,  and  for  himself  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  proclaim  himself  the  people’s 
savior,  to  overthrow  Cruz  in  a  single  day. 

There  would  be  but  a  half-hearted  re¬ 
sistance  from  the  six  hundred  govern¬ 
ment  troops  stationed  in  the  capital. 

The  country  was  ours.  He  presumed 
that  by  this  time  my  steamer  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  Quintana’s  camp.  He  pro¬ 
posed  the  i8th  of  July  for  the  attack. 

That  would  give  us  six  days  in  which  to 
strike  camp  and  march  to  Aguas  Frias. 

In  the  meantime  Don 
Rafael  remained  my 
good  friend  and  com- 
padre  en  la  causa  de  la 
libertad. 

“On  the  morning  of 
the  14th  we  began  our 
march  toward  the  sea- 
following  range  of 
mountains,  over  the 
sixty-mile  trail  to  the 
capital.  Our  small  arms  * 
and  provisions  were 
laden  on  pack  mules. 

Twenty  men  harnessed 
to  each  Gatling  gun 
rolled  them  smoothly 
along  the  flat,  alluvial 
lowlands.  Our  troops, 
well-shod  and  well-fed, 
moved  with  alacrity 
and  heartiness.  I  and 
my  three  lieutenants 
were  mounted  on  the 
tough  mountain  ponies 
of  the  country. 

“A  mile  out  of  camp 
one  of  the  pack  mules, 
becoming  stubborn, 
broke  away  from  the 
train  and  plunged  from  the  path  into  the 
thicket.  The  alert  Kearny  spurred  quickly 
after  it  and  intercepted  its  flight.  Rising 
in  his  stirrups,  he  released  one  foot  and 
bestowed  upon  the  mutinous  animal  a  hearty 
kick.  The  mule  tottered  and  fell  with  a 
crash  broadside  upon  the  ground.  As  we 
gathered  around  it,  it  wall^  its  great  eyes 


almost  humanly  toward  Kearny  and  expired. 
That  was  bad;  but  worse,  to  our  minds,  was 
the  concomitant  disaster.  Part  of  the  mule’s 
burden  had  been  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 
finest  coffee  to  be  had  in  the  tropics.  The 
bag  burst  and  spilled  the  priceless  brown 
mass  of  the  ground  berries  among  the  dense 
vines  and  w^s  of  the  swampy  land.  Mala 
suerU!  WTien  you  take  away  from  an 
Esperandan  his  coffee,  you 
abstract  his  patriotism 
and  fifty  per  cent,  of  his 
value  as  a  soldier.  The 
men  began  to  rake  up  the 
precious  stuff;  but  I  beck¬ 
oned  Kearny  back  along 
the  trail  where  they  would 
not  hear.  The  limit  had 
been  reached. 

“  I  took  from  my  pocket 
a  wallet  of  money  and 
drew  out  some  bills. 

‘“Mr.  Kearny,’  said  I, 
‘here  are  some  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  Don  Rafael 
Valdevia,  which  I  am  ex¬ 
pending  in  his  cause.  I 
know  of  no  better  service 
it  can  buy  for  him  than 
this.  Here  is  one  hundred 
dollars.  Luck  or  no  luck , 
we  part  company  here.  Star  or  no 
star,  calamity  seems  to  travel  by  your 
side.  You  will  return  to  the  steamer. 
She  touches  at  Amotapa  to  discharge 
her  lumber  and  iron,  and  then  puts 
back  to  New  Orleans.  Hand  this  note 
to  the  sailing-master,  who  will  give  you 
passage.’  I  wrote  on  a  leaf  torn  from 
my  book,  and  placed  it  and  the  money 
in  Kearny’s  hand. 

“‘Good-by,’  I  said,  extending  my 
own.  ‘It  is  not  that  I  am  displeased 
with  you;  but  there  is  no  place  in 
this  expedition  for — let  us  say,  the 
Senorita  Phoebe.’  I  said  this  with  a 
smile,  trying  to  smooth  the  thing  for 
him.  ‘May  you  have  better  luck,  com- 
panero.’ 

Kearny  took  the  money  and  the  paper. 

“  ‘  It  was  just  a  little  touch,’  said  he,  ‘just  a 
little  lift  with  the  toe  of  my  boot — but  what’s 
the  odds? — that  blamed  mule  would  have 
died  if  I  had  only  dusted  his  ribs  with  a  powder 
puff.  It  was  my  luck.  Well,  Captain,  I  would 
have  liked  to  be  in  that  little  fight  with  you  over 
in  Aguas  Frias.  Success  to  the  cause.  Adiosl’ 


••KHARNY  Tl’MIU.ED  INTO 
THE  RIVER.’* 
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“He  turned  around  and  set  oflf  down  the 
trail  without  looking  back.  The  unfortunate 
mule’s  pack-saddle  was  transferred  to  Kear¬ 
ny’s  pony,  and  we  again  took  up  the  march. 

“Four  days  we  journeyed  over  the  foot¬ 
hills  and  mountains,  foxing  icy  torrents, 
winding  around  the  crumbling  brows  of 
ragged  peaks,  creeping  along  roAy  flan^ 
that  overlooked  awful  precipices,  crawling 
breathlessly  over  tottering  bridges  across  bot¬ 
tomless  chasms. 

“On  the  evening  of  the  17th  we  camped 
by  a  little  stream  on  the  bare  hills  five  miles 
from  Aguas  Frias.  At  daybreak  we  were  to 
take  up  the  march  again. 

“At  midnight  I  was  standing  outside  my 
tent  inhaling  the  fresh  cold  air. 

The  stars  were  shining  bright 
in  the  cloudless  sky,  giving  the 
heavens  their  proper  aspect  of 
illimitable  depth  and  distance 
when  viewed  from  the  vague 
darkness  of  the  blotted  earth. 

Almost  at  its  zenith  was  the 
planet  Saturn ;  and  with  a  half¬ 
smile  I  observed  the  sinister  red 
spai^le  of  his  malignant  attend¬ 
ant — the  demon  star  of  Kearny’s 
Ql  luck.  And  then  my  thoughts 
strayed  across  the  hills  to  the 
scene  of  our  coming  triumph 
where  the  heroic  and  noble  Don 
Rafael  awaited  our  coming  to 
set  a  new  and  shining  star  in 
the  firmament  of  nations. 

“I  heard  a  slight  rustling  in 
the  deep  grass  to  my  right.  I 
turned  and  saw  Kearny  coming 
toward  me.  He  was  ragged  and 
dew-drenched  and  limping.  His 
hat  and  one  boot  were  gone. 

About  one  foot  he  had  tied  some 
makeshift  of  cloth  and  grass.  But  his 
manner  as  he  approached  was  that  of  a  man 
who  knows  his  own  virtues  well  enough  to  be 
superior  to  rebuffs. 

‘“Well,  sir,’  I  said,  staring  at  him  coldly, 
‘if  there  is  anything  in  persistence,  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  succeed  in  wreck¬ 
ing  and  ruining  us  yet.’ 

‘“I  kept  haff  a  day’s  joume}’  behind,’  said 
Kearny,  fishing  out  a  stone  from  the  covering 
of  his  lame  foot,  ‘so  the  bad  luck  wouldn’t 
touch  you.  I  couldn’t  help  it.  Captain;  I 
wanted  to  be  in  on  this  game.  It  was  a 
pretty  tough  trip,  especially  in  the  department 
of  the  commissar}'.  In  the  low  grounds  there 


were  always  bananas  and  oranges.  Higher 
up  it  was  worse;  but  your  men  left  a  good 
deal  of  goat  meat  hanging  on  the  bushes  in 
the  camps.  Here’s  your  hundred  dollars. 
You’re  nearly  there  now.  Captain.  Let  me 
in  on  the  scrapping  to-morrow.* 

“  ‘  Not  for  a  hundred  times  a  hundred  would 
I  have  the  tiniest  thing  go  wrong  with  my 
plans  now,’  I  said,  ‘whether  caused  by  evil 
planets  or  the  blunders  of  mere  nun.  But 
yonder  is  Aguas  Frias  five  miles  away,  and  a 
clear  road.  I  am  of  the  mind  to  defy  Saturn 
and  all  his  satellites  to  spoil  our  success  now. 
At  any  rate,  I  will  not  turn  away  to-night  as 
weary  a  traveler  and  as  good  a  soldier  as  you 
are.  Lieutenant  Kearny.  Manuel  Ortiz’s 
tent  is  there  by  the  brightest 
fire.  Rout  him  out  and  tell 
him  to  supply  you  with  food 
and  blankets  and  clothes.  We 
march  again  at  daybreak.’ 

“Kearny  thank^  me  briefly 
but  feelingly  and  moved  away. 

“He  had  gone  scarcely  a 
dozen  steps  when  a  sudden  ^sh 
of  bright  light  illumined  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills;  a  sinister,  grow¬ 
ing,  hissing  sound  like  escaping 
steam  filled  my  ears.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  roar  as  of  distant  thun¬ 
der,  which  grew  louder  every 
instant.  This  terrifying  noise 
culminated  in  a  tremendous  ex¬ 
plosion,  which  seemed  to  rock 
the  hills  as  an  earthquake 
would;  the  illumination  waxed  to 
a  gbre  so  fierce  that  I  clapped 
my  hands  to  my  eyes  to  save 
them.  I  thought  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come.  I  could  think 
of  no  natural  phenomenon  that 
would  explain  it.  My  wits  were 
staggering.  The  deafening  explosion  trailed 
off  into  the  rumbling  roar  that  had  preceded 
it;  and  through  this  I  heard  the  frightened 
shouts  of  my  troops  r.s  they  stumbM  from 
their  resting-places  and  rushed  wildly  about. 
Also  I  heard  the  harsh  tones  of  Kearny’s  voice 
crying;  ‘They’ll  blame  it  on  me,  of  course, 
and  what  the  devil  it  is,  it’s  not  Francis 
Kearny  that  can  give  you  an  answer.’ 

“I  opened  my  eyes.  The  hills  were  still 
there,  daric  and  solid.  It  had  not  been,  then, 
a  volcano  nor  an  earthquake.  I  looked  up  at 
the  sky  and  saw  a  comet-like  trail  crossing  the 
zenith  and  extending  westward — a  fiery  trail 
waning  fainter  and  mirrower  each  moment. 


“•PHUiBE’S  GONE!'  HE 
CRIED." 


•THE  PROFESSOR  LOOKED  yUlCKLV  UP  AT  THE  CEILING.” 


‘“A  meteor!’  I  called  aloud.  ‘A  meteor 
has  fallen.  There  is  no  danger.’ 

“And  then  all  other  sounds  were  drowned 
by  a  great  shout  from  Kearny’s  throat.  He 
had  raised  both  hands  above  his  head  and 
was  standing  tiptoe. 

“‘PH(EBE’S  GONE!’  he  cried,  with  aU 
his  lungs.  ‘She’s  busted  and  gone  to  hell. 
Look,  Captain,  the  little  red-headed  hoodoo 
has  blown  herself  to  smithereens.  She  found 
Kearny  too  tough  to  handle,  and  she  puffed 
up  with  spite  and  meanness  till  her  boiler 
blew  up.  It’ll  be  Bad-Luck  Kearny  no 
more.  Oh,  let  us  be  joyful! 

“  ‘  Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a  wall; 

Humpty  busted,  and  that’ll  be  all.’ 

“I  looked  up,  wondering,  and  picked  out 
Saturn  in  his  place.  But  the  small  red 
twinkling  luminary  in  his  vicinity,  which 
Kearny  had  pointed  out  to  me  as  his  evil  star, 
had  vanished.  I  had  seen  it  there  but  half 
an  hour  before;  there  was  no  doubt  that  one 
of  those  awful  and  mysterious  spasms  of 
nature  had  hurled  it  from  the  heavens. 

“I  clapped  Kearny  on  the  shoulder. 

‘“Little  man,’  said  I,  ‘let  this  clear  the 
way  for  you.  It  appears  that  astrology  has 
failed  to  subdue  you.  Your  horoscope  must 
be  cast  anew  with  pluck  and  loyalty  for  con¬ 
trolling  stars.  I  play  you  to  win.  Now,  get 
to  your  tent,  and  sleep.  Daybreak  is  the 
woid.’ 

“At  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
i8th  of  July  I  rode  into  Aguas  Frias  with 
Kearny  at  my  side.  In  his  clean  linen  suit 
and  with  his  military  poise  and  keen  eye  he 
was  a  model  of  a  fighting  adventurer.  I 


had  visions  of  him  riding  as  commander  of 
President  Valdevia’s  body-guard  when  the 
plums  of  the  new  republic  should  begin  to  fall. 

“Carlos  followed  with  the  troops  and  sup¬ 
plies.  He  was  to  halt  in  a  wood  outside  the 
town  and  remain  concealed  there  until  he 
received  the  word  to  advance. 

“Kearny  and  I  rode  down  the  Calle  Ancho 
toward  the  residencia  of  Don  Rafael  at  the 
other  side  of  the  towji.  As  we  passed  the 
superb  white  buildings  of  the  University  of 
Esperando,  I  saw  at  an  open  window  the 
gleaming  spectacles  and  bald  head  of  Herr 
Bergowitz,  professor  of  the  natural  sciences 
and  friend  of  Don  Rafael  and  of  me  and  of 
the  cause.  He  waved  his  hand  to  me,  with 
his  broad,  bland  smile. 

“There  was  no  excitement  apparent  in 
Aguas  F rias.  The  people  went  about  leisure¬ 
ly  as  at  all  times;  the  market  was  thronged 
with  bareheaded  women  buying  fruit  and 
carne;  we  heard  the  twang  and  tinkle  of 
string  bands  in  the  patios  of  the  cantinas. 
We  could  see  that  it  was  a  waiting  game  that 
Don  Rafael  was  playing. 

“His  residencia  was  a  large  but  low  build- ' 
ing  around  a  great  courtyard  in  grounds 
crowded  with  ornamental  trees  and  tropic 
shrubs.  At  his  door  an  old  woman  who 
came  informed  us  that  Don  Rafael  had  not 
yet  arisen. 

“‘Tell  him,’  said  I,  ‘that  Captain  Malon^ 
and  a  friend  wish  to  see  him  at  once.  Perhaps 
he  has  overslept.’ 

“She  came  back  looking  frightened. 

“  ‘  I  have  called,’  she  said,  ‘and  nmg  his  bell 
many  times,  but  he  does  not  answer.’ 

“I  knew  where  his  sleeping-room  was. 
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Kearny  and  I  pushed  by  her  and  went  to  it. 
I  put  my  shoulder  against  the  thin  door  and 
forced  it  open. 

“In  an  armchair  by  a  great  table  covered 
with  maps  and  books  sat  Don  Rafael  with 
his  eyes  closed.  I  touched  his  hand.  He 
had  been  dead  many  hours.  On  his  head 
above  one  ear  was  a  w’ound  caused  by  a  heavy 
blow.  It  had  ceased  to  bleed  long  before. 

“I  made  the  old  woman  call  a  mozo,  and 
despatched  him  in  haste  to  fetch  Herr 
Bergowitz. 

“He  came,  and  we  stood  about  as  if  we 
were  half  stunned  by  the  awful  shock.  Thus 
can  the  letting  of  a  few  drop)s  of  blood  from 
one  man’s  veins  drain  the  life  of  a  nation. 

“Presently  Herr  Bergowitz  stooped  and 
picked  up  a  darkish  stone  the  size  of  an 
orange  which  he  saw  under  the  table.  He  ex¬ 
amined  it  closely  through  his  great  glasses 
with  the  eye  of  science. 

“‘A  fragment,’  said  he,  ‘of  a  detonating 
meteor.  The  most  remarkable  one  in  twenty 
years  exploded  above  this  city  a  little  after 
midnight  this  morning.’ 

“The  professor  looked  quickly  up  at  the 
ceiling.  We  saw  the  blue  sky  through  a  hole 
the  size  of  an  orange  nearly  above  Don 
Rafael’s  chair. 

“I  heard  a  familiar  sound,  and  turned. 
Kearny  had  thrown  himself  on  the  floor  and 
was  babbling  his  compendium  of  bitter,  blood¬ 
freezing  curses  against  the  star  of  his  evil  luck. 

“  Undoubtedly  Phoebe  had  been  feminine. 
Even  when  hurtling  on  her  way  to  fiery  dis¬ 
solution  and  everbsting  doom,  the  bst  word 
had  been  hers.” 

Captain  Malon^  was  not  unskilled  in 
narrative.  He  knew  the  point  where  a  storj' 
should  end.  I  sat  revel¬ 
ing  in  his  effective  con¬ 
clusion  when  he  aroused 
me  by  continuing: 

“Of  course,”  said  he, 

“our  schemes  were  at 
an  end.  There  was  no 
one  to  take  Don  Rafa¬ 
el’s  place.  Our  little 
army  melted  away  like 
dew  before  the  sun. 

“One  day  after  I  had 
returned  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  I  rebted  this  story 


to  a  friend  who  holds  a  professorship  in 
Tubne  University. 

“When  I  had  finished  he  bughed  and 
asked  whether  I  had  any  knowledge  of 
Kearny’s  luck  afterward.  I  told  him  no, 
that  I  had  seen  him  no  more;  but  that 
when  he  left  me,  he  had  expressed  confi¬ 
dence  that  his  future  would  be  successful 
now  that  his  unlucky  star  had  been  over¬ 
thrown. 

‘“No  doubt,’  said  the  professor,  ‘he  is 
happier  not  to  know  one  fact.  If  he  derived 
his  bad  luck  from  Phoebe,  the  ninth  satellite 
of  Saturn,  that  malicious  bdy  is  still  engaged 
in  overlording  his  career.  The  star  close  to 
Saturn  that  he  imagined  to  be  her  was  near 
that  pbnet  simply  by  the  chance  of  its  orbit 
— ^probably  at  different  times  he  has  regarded 
many  other  stars  that  happened  to  be  in 
Saturn’s  neighborhood  as  his  evil  one.  The 
real  Phoebe  is  visible  only  through  a  very  good 
telescope.’ 

“About  a  year  afterward,”  continued 
Captain  Malon^,  “  I  was  walking  down  a 
street  that  crossed  the  Poydras  Maricet.  An 
immensely  stout,  pink-faced  bdy  in  bbck 
satin  crowded  me  from  the  narrow  sidewalk 
with  a  frown.  Behind  her  trailed  a  little 
man  laden  to  the  gunwales  with  bundles  and 
bags  of  goods  and  vegetables. 

“  It  was  Kearny — but  changed.  I  stopped 
and  shook  one  of  his  hands,  which  still  clung 
to  a  bag  of  garlic  and  red  peppers. 

“‘How  is  the  luck,  old  compaHerof*  I 
asked  him.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  him 
the  truth  about  his  star. 

“‘Well,’  said  he,  ‘I  am  married,  as  you 
may  guess.’ 

“‘Francis!’  called  the  big  bdy,  in  deep 
tones,  ‘are  you  going  to  stop  in  the  street 
talking  all  day?’ 

“‘I  am  coming,  Phoe¬ 
be  dear,’  said  Kearny, 
hastening  after  her.” 

Captain  Malond 
ceased  again. 

“After  all,  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  luck?”  I  asked. 

“Do  you?”  answered 
the  captain,  with  his 
ambiguous  smile  shaded 
by  the  brim  of  his  soft 
straw  hat. 


“IT  WAS  KEARNY.” 


TKe  Guest  of  Quesnay 

By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

Author  rf“Tht  CtniltmoM  frvm  Indian*,"  "Tht  Ttua  Ka*  RtvtU”  "Monatur  Btaacairt"  $tc. 

lUuatratloiM  by  M.  G.  Blum«nsoh«ln 

There  are  old  Parisians  who  will  tell  prelates;  shabby  young  priests;  cavaliymen 
you  pompously  that  the  boulevards,  in  casque  and  cuirass;  workingmen  turned 
like  the  politick  caf'fe,  have  ceased  to  exist,  horse  and  harnessed  to  carts;  sidewalk  jesters; 
but  this  means  only  that  the  boulevards  no  itinerant  vendors  of  questionable  wares; 
longer  gossip  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Return  shady  loafers  dressed  to  resemble  gold-show- 
of  the  Bourbons,  or  of  General  Boulanger,  ering  America;  motor-cyclists  in  leather;  pur- 
for  these  highways  are  always  too  busily  stir-  pie-faced,  glazed-hatted,  scarlet-waistcoated, 
ring  with  present  movements  not  to  be  for-  cigarette-smoking  cabmen,  calling  one  an- 
getful  of  their  yesterdays.  In  the  shade  of  other  “onions,”  “camels,”  and  names  even 
the  buildings  and  awnings,  the  loungers,  the  more  terrible;  hairy  musicians,  blue  gen- 
lookers-on  in  Paris,  the  audience  of  the  boule-  darmes,  baggy  red  zouaves.  And  women 
vard,  sit  at  little  tables,  sipping  coffee  from  prevalent  over  all  the  concourse:  fair  women, 
long  glasses,  drinking  absinthe  or  bright-  dark  women,  pretty  women,  gilded  women, 
colored  strops,  and  gazing  over  the  heads  of  haughty  women,  indifferent  women,  friendly 
throngs  afoot  at  others  borne  along  through  women,  merry  women.  Fine  women  in  fine 
the  sunshine  of  the  street  in  carriages,  in  clothes;  rich  women  in  fine  clothes;  poor 
cabs,  in  glittering  automobiles,  or  high  on  women  in  fine  clothes.  Handsome  old  women, 
the  tops  of  omnibuses.  reclining  befurred  in  electric  landaulettes; 

From  all  the  continents  the  multitudes  hoydenish  old  women  pushing  carts  full  oi 
come  to  join  in  that  procession.  Americans,  flowers.  Wonderful  automobile  women, 
tagged  with  race-car^  and  intending  hilari-  quick-glimpsed,  in  multiple  veils  of  white  and 
ous  disturbances;  puzzled  Americans,  worn  brown  and  sea-green.  Women  in  rags  and 
with  guide-book  plodding.  Chinese  princes  tags,  and  women  draped,  coifed,  and  be- 
in  silk.  Queer  Antillean  dandies  of  swarthy  fr^ed  in  the  delirium  of  maddened  poet- 
origin  and  fortune.  Ruddy  En^ish,  thinking  milliners  and  the  hasheesh  dreams  of  ladies* 
of  nothing;  pallid  En^ish,  with  upper  teeth  tailors. 

bared  and  eyes  hungry  searching  for  sign-  About  the  procession,  as  it  moves  intermi- 
boards  of  tea-rooms.  Over- Europeanized  Jap-  nably  along  the  boulevard,  a  blue  haze  of  fine 
anese,  unpleasantly  immaculate.  Burnous^  dust  and  burnt  gasoline  rises  into  the  sun- 
sheiks  from  the  desert,  and  red-fezzed  Semitic  shine  like  the  h^  over  the  passages  to  an 
peddlers.  Italian  nobles  in  En^ish  tweeds,  amphitheatre  toward  which  a  crowd  is  tram- 
Soudanese  negroes  swaggering  in  frock  coats,  pling;  and  through  this  the  multitudes  seem 
Slim  Spaniards,  squat  Turks.  Travelers,  to  go  as  actors  passing  to  their  cues.  Your 
idlers,  exiles,  fugitives,  sportsmen.  All  the  place  at  one  of  the  little  tables  upon  the  side- 
tribes  and  kinds  of  men  are  tributary  here  walk  is  that  of  a  wayside  spectator:  and  as 
to  the  Parisian  stream  which,  on  a  fair  day  in  the  performers  go  by,  in  some  measure  acting 
spring,  already  overflows  the  banks  with  its  or  looking  their  parts  already,  as  if  in  prep- 
own  much-mingled  waters.  Soberly  clad  bur-  aration,  you  guess  the  r61es  they  play,  and 
gesses,  bearded,  amiable,  and  in  no  fatal  name  them  comedians,  tragedians,  buffoons, 
hurry;  w^-kept  men  of  the  world  swirling  by  saints,  beauties,  sots,  knaves,  gladiators,  ac- 
iri  Ottering  limousines;  legless  cripples  flop-  robats,  dancers;  for  ail  of  these  are  there,  and 
ping  on  hands  and  leather  pads;  thin-whis-  you  distinguish  the  principab  from  the  un- 
kered  students  in  velveteen;  walrus-mus-  numbered  supernumeraries  pressing  forward 
tached  veterans  in  broadcloth;  keen-faced  old  to  the  entrances.  So,  if  you  sit  at  the  little 
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tables  often  enough — that  is,  if  you  beconie 
an  amateur  boulevardier — ^you  begin  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  transient  stars  of  the  pageant, 
those  to  whom  the  boulevard  allows  a  dubi¬ 
ous  and  fugitive  r61e  of  celebrity,  and  whom 
it  greets  with  a  ^ight  flutter:  the  turning  of 
heads,  a  murmur  of  comment,  and  the  incred¬ 
ulous  boulevard  smile,  which  seems  to  say: 
“You  see?  Madame  and  monsieur  passing 
there — evidently  they  think  we  still  believe 
in  them!” 

This  flutter  heralded  and  followed  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  white  touring-car  with  the  procession 
one  afternoon  just  before  the  Grand  Prix, 
though  it  needed  no  boulevard  celebrity  to 
make  the  man  who  lolled  in  the  tonneau 
conspicuous.  Simply  for  that,  notoriety  was 
superfluous;  so  were  the  remarkable  size  and 
power  of  his  car;  so  was  the  elaborate  touring- 
costume  of  flannels  and  pongee  he  wore;  so 
was  even  the  enameled  presence  of  the  dancer 
who  sat  beside  him.  His  face  would  have 
done  it  without  accessories. 

My  old  friend,  George  Ward,  and  I  had 
met  for  our  aperitif  at  the  Terrace  Larue,  by 
the  Madeleine,  when  the  white  automobile 
came  snaking  its  way  craftily  through  the 
traffic.  Turning  in  to  pass  a  victoria  on  the 
wrong  side,  it  was  forced  down  to  a  snail’s 
pace  near  the  curb  and  not  far  from  our  table, 
where  it  paused,  checked  by  a  blockade  at 
the  next  comer.  I  heard  Ward  utter  a  half- 
suppressed  guttural  of  what  I  took  to  be 
amazement,  and  I  did  not  wonder.  The  face 
of  the  man  in  the  tonneau  detached  him  to 
the  spectator’s  gaze  and  singled  him  out  of 
the  concourse  with  an  effect  almost  ludicrous 
in  its  incongruity. 

The  hair  was  dark  and  thick;  certain  ruin¬ 
ous  vestiges  of  youth  and  good  looks  remained ; 
but  whatever  the  features  might  once  have 
been,  whatever  they  might  have  shown  of 
honor,  worth,  or  kindly  semblance,  bad  dis¬ 
appeared  beyond  all  tracing  in  a  blurred  dis¬ 
tortion.  The  lids  of  one  eye  were  discolored 
and  swollen  together — patently  from  a  blow, 
and  one  guess^  how  he  got  it — ^those  of  the 
other  sagged;  the  nose  lost  outline  in  the  dis¬ 
colorations  of  the  puffed  cheeks;  the  chin, 
tufted  with  an  absurd  “imperial,”  trembled 
beneath  a  swollen  and  hanging  lower  lip. 
Massaged,  powdered,  and  doctor^  as  it  was, 
by  some  valet  of  infinite  pains,  it  was  the  face 
of  a  sodden  tramp  and  would  have  frightened 
a  child. 

The  figure  was  fat,  but  loose  and  sprawl¬ 
ing,  seemingly  without  the  will  to  hold  itself 


together;  in  truth  the  man  appeared  to  be  al¬ 
most  in  a  semi-stupor,  and,  contrasted  with 
this  Silenus,  even  the  woman  beside  him  gained 
something  of  human  dignity.  At  least,  she 
was  thoroughly  alive,  bold,  predatory,  and  in 
spite  of  the  gross  embonpoint  that  threat¬ 
ened  her,  still  savagely  graceful.  A  purple 
veil,  dotted  with  gold,  floated  about  her  hat, 
from  which  green-dyed  ostrich  plumes  cas¬ 
caded  down  across  a  cheek  enameled  dead 
white.  Her  hair  was  plastered  in  blue-black 
waves,  parted  low  on  the  forehead;  her  lips 
were  splashed  a  startling  carmine,  the  eye¬ 
lids  painted  blue;  and,  from  between  lashes 
gummed  into  little  spikes  of  blacking,  she 
favored  her  companion  with  a  glance  of  care¬ 
lessly  simulated  tenderness,  a  look  all  too 
vivify  suggesting  the  ghastly  calculations  of  a 
cook  wheedling  a  chicken  nearer  the  kitchen 
door.  But  I  felt  no  great  pity  for  the  victim. 

“Who  is  it?”  I  asked,  staring  at  the  man 
in  the  automobile  and  not  turning  toward 
Ward. 

“That  is  Mariana — *la  belU  Mariana  la 
Mursiana,”'  George  answered;  “ — one  of 
those  women  who  come  to  Paris  from  the 
tropics  to  form  themselves  on  the  legend  of 
the  one  great  famous  and  infamous  Spanish 
dancer  who  died  a  long  while  ago.  Mariana 
did  very  well  for  a  time.  I’ve  heard  that  the 
revolutionary  societies  intend  striking  medals 
in  her  honor;  she’s  done  worse  things  to  roy¬ 
alty  than  all  the  anarchists  in  Europe.  But 
her  great  days  are  over:  she’s  getting  old; 
that  type  goes  to  pieces  quickly,  once  it  begins 
to  slump,  and  it  won’t  be  long  before  she’ll 
be  horribly  fat,  though  she’s  still  a  graceful 
dancer,  ^e  danced  at  the  Folie  Rouge  last 
week.” 

“Thank  you,  George,”  I  said  gratefully. 
“  I  hope  you’ll  point  out  the  Louvre  and  the 
Eiffel  Tower  to  me  some  day.  I  didn’t  mean 
Mariana.” 

“What  did  you  mean?” 

What  I  bad  meant  was  so  obvious  that  I 
turned  to  my  friend  in  surprise.  He  was 
nervously  tapping  his  chin  with  the  handle  of 
his  cane  and  staring  at  the  white  automobile 
with  very  grim  interest. 

“I  meant  the  man  with  her,”  I  said. 

“Oh!”  he  laughed  sourly.  “That  car- 
ri<Hi?” 

“You  seem  to  be  an  acquaintance!^* 

“Everybody  on  the  boulevard  knows  who 
he  is,”  said  Ward  curtly,  paused,  and  laughed 
again  with  very  little  mirth.  “So  do  you,” 
he  continued;  “and  as  for  my  acquaintance 
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with  him,  yes —  1  had  once  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  his  rival  in  a  small  way — a  way 
so  small,  in  fact,  that  it  ended  in  his  becoming 
a  connection  of  mine  by  marriage.  He’s 
Larrabee  Harman.” 

That  was  a  name  somewhat  familiar  to 
readers  of  American  newspapers  even  before 
its  bearer  was  fairly  out  of  college.  The  pub¬ 
licity  it  then  attained  (partly  due  to  young 
Harman’s  conspicuous  wealth)  attached  to 
some  youthful  exploits  not  without  a  certain 
wild  humor.  But  frolic  degenerated  into 
brawl  and  debauch:  what  had  been  scrapes 
for  the  boy  became  scandals  for  the  man;  and 
he  gathered  a  more  and  more  unsavory  rep¬ 
utation  until  its  like  was  not  to  be  found  out¬ 
side  a  penitentiary.  The  crux  of  his  career 
in  his  own  country  was  reached  during  a  mid¬ 
night  quarrel  in  Chicago  when  he  shot  a  ne¬ 
gro  gambler.  After  that,  the  negro  having 
recovered  and  the  matter  being  somehow  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  the  prosecution  was  dropped, 
Harman’s  wife  left  him,  and  the  papers  re¬ 
corded  her  application  for  a  divorce.  She 
was  George  Ward’s  second  cousin,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Baltimore  clerg}'man;  a  belle  in  a  sea¬ 
son  and  town  of  belles,  and  a  delightful, 
headstrong  creature,  from  all  accounts.  She 
had  made  a  runaway  match  of  it  with  Har¬ 
man  three  years  before,  their  affair  having 
been  earnestly  opposed  by  all  her  relatives — 
especially  by  poor  George,  who  came  over  to 
Paris  just  after  the  wedding  in  a  miserable 
frame  of  mind. 

The  Chicago  exploit  was  by  no  means  the 
end  of  Harman’s  notoriety.  Evading  an 
effort  (on  the  part  of  an  aunt,  I  believe)  to 
get  him  locked  up  safely  in  a  “sanitarium,” 
he  began  a  trip  round  the  world  with  an  orgy 
which  continued  from  San  Francisco  to  Bang¬ 
kok,  where,  in  the  company  of  some  congenial 
fellow  travelers,  he  interfered  in  a  native 
ceremonial  with  the  result  that  one  of  his 
companioirs  was  drowned.  Proceeding,  he 
was  reported  to  be  in  serious  trouble  at’ 
Constantinople,  the  result  of  an  inquisitive¬ 
ness  little  appreciated  by  Orientals.  The 
State  Department,  bestirring  itself,  saved  him 
from  a  very  real  peril,  and  he  continued  his 
journey.  In  Rome  he  was  rescued  with  diffi¬ 
culty  from  a  street  mob  that  .unreasonably 
refused  to  accept  intoxication  as  an  excuse 
for  his  riding  down  a  child  on  his  way  to  the 
hunt.  Later,  during  the  winter  just  past,  we 
had  been  hearing  from  Monte  Carlo  of  his 
disastrous  plunges  at  that  most  imbecile  of 
all  games,  roulette. 


Every  event,  no  matter  how  triffing,  in  this 
man’s  pitiful  career  had  been  recorded  in  the 
American  newspapers  with  an  elaboration 
which,  for  my  part,  I  found  infuriatingly  tire¬ 
some.  I  have  liv^  in  Paris  so  long  that  I 
am  afraid  to  go  home:  1  have  too  little  to  show 
for  my  years  of  pottering  with  paint  and 
canvas,  and  I  have  grown  timid  about  all  the 
changes  that  have  crept  in  at  home.  I  do 
not  know  the  “new  men,”  I  do  not  know 
how  they  would  use  me,  and  fear  they  might 
make  no  place  for  me;  and  so  I  fit  myself 
more  closely  into  the  little  grooves  I  have 
worn  for  myself,  and  resign  my  mind  to  stay. 
But  I  am  no  expatriate.”  I  know  there 
is  a  feeling  at  home  against  us  who  remain 
over  here  to  do  our  worit,  but  in  most  in¬ 
stances  it  is  a  prejudice  which  springs  from 
a  misunderstanding.  I  think  the  quality  of 
patriotism  in  those  of  us  who  “didn’t  go  home 
in  time”  is  almost  pathetically  deep  and 
real,  and,  like  many  another  oldish  fellow 
in  my  position,  I  try  to  keep  as  close  to  things 
at  home  as  I  can.  All  of  my  old  friends 
gradually  ceased  to  write  to  me,  but  I  still 
take  three  home  newspapers,  trying  to  follow 
the  people  I  knew  and  the  things  that  happen; 
and  the  ubiquity  of  so  w’orthless  a  creature 
as  Larrabee  Harman  in  the  columns  that 
I  dredged  for  real  news  had  long  been  a  point 
of  irritation  to  this  present  exile.  Not  only 
that:  he  had  usurped  space  in  the  Continental 
papers,  and  of  late  my  favorite  Parisian  jour¬ 
nal  had  served  him  to  me  with  my  morning 
coffee,  only  hinting  his  name,  but  offering 
him  with  that  jocose  satire  characteristic  of 
the  Gallic  journalist  w’hen  w'riting  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  And  so  this  grotesque  wreck  of  a 
man  was  well  known  to  the  boulevard — was 
one  of  its  sights.  That  was  to  be  perceived 
by  the  flutter  he  caused,  by  the  turning  of 
heads  in  his  direction,  and  the  low  laughter 
of  the  people  at  the  little  tables.  Three  or 
four  in  the  rear  ranks  had  risen  to  their  feet 
to  get  a  better  look  at  him  and  his  com- 
p>anion. 

The  dancer  was  aware  of  it,  and  called 
his  attention  to  it  with  a  touch  on  the  arm 
and  a  laugh  and  a  nod  of  her  brilliant  plu¬ 
mage. 

At  that  he  seemed  to  rouse  himself  some¬ 
what:  his  head  rolled  heavily  over  upon  his 
shoulder,  the  lids  lifted  a  litUe  from  the  red- 
shot  eye,  showing  a  sort  of  ugly  pride  when 
his  gaze  fell  upon  the  many  staring  faces. 

Then,  as  the  procession  moved  again  and 
the  white  automobile  with  it,  the  sottish 
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mouth  widened  in  a  smile  of  dull  and  cynical 
contempt:  just  the  look  of  a  half -poisoned 
Augustan  home  down  through  the  crowds 
from  the  Palatine  after  supping  with  Calig¬ 
ula. 

Ward  pulled  my  sleeve. 

“Come,”  he  said,  “let  us  go  over  to  the 
Luxembourg  gardens  where  the  air  is  clean¬ 
er.” 

CHAPTER  II 

Wasd  is  a  portrait-painter,  and  in  the 
matter  of  vogue  there  seem  to  be  no  pinnacles 
left  for  him  to  siumount.  I  think  he  has 
painted  most  of  the  very  rich  women  of  fash¬ 
ion  who  have  come  to  Paris  of  late  years,  and 
he  has  become  so  prosperous,  has  such  a  po¬ 
lite  celebrity,  and  his  opinions  upon  art  are 
so  widely  quoted,  that  the  friendship  of  some 
of  us  who  started  with  him  has  been  danger¬ 
ously  strained. 

He  lives  a  well-ordered  life;  he  has  always 
led  that  kind  of  life.  Even  in  his  student 
days  when  I  first  knew  him,  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  an  occasion  upon  which  the  principal  of 
a  New  England  high  school  would  have  crit¬ 
icized  his  conduct.  And  yet  I  never  heard 
any  one  call  him  a  prig;  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  was  ever  so  stupid  as  to  think 
him  one.  He  was  a  quiet,  good-looking, 
well-dressed  boy,  and  he  matured  into  a 
somewhat  reserved,  well-poised  man,  of  im¬ 
pressive  distinction  in  appearance  and  man¬ 
ner.  He  has  always  b^n  well  tended  and 
cared  for  by  women;  in  his  student  days  his 
mother  lived  with  him;  his  sister.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth,  looks  after  him  now.  She  came  with 
him  when  he  returned  to  Paris  after  his  dis¬ 
appointment  in  the  unfortunate  Harman  af¬ 
fair  and  she  took  charge  of  all  his  business, 
as  well  as  his  social  arrangements  (she  has 
been  accused  of  a  theory  tlut  the  two  things 
may  be  happily  combing),  making  him  lease 
a  house  in  an  expensively  modish  quarter 
near  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Miss 
Elizabeth  is  an  instinctively  fashionable  wom¬ 
an,  practical  withal,  and  to  her  mind  success 
should  be  not  only  respectable  but  “smart.” 
She  does  not  speak  of  the  “right  bank”  and 
the  “left  bank”  of  the  Seine;  she  calls  them 
the  “right  bank”  and  the  “wrong  bank.” 
And  yet,  though  she  removed  George  (her 
word  is  “rescued”)  from  many  of  his  old 
associations  with  Montparnasse,  she  warmly 
encouraged  my  friendship  with  him — ^yea,  in 
spite  of  my  living  so  deep  in  the  wrong  bank 


that  the  first  time  he  brought  her  to  my 
studio,  she  declared  she  hadn’t  seen  anything 
so  like  Bring-the-child-to-the-old-hag’s-cellar- 
at-midnight  since  her  childhood.  She  is  a 
handsome  woman,  large,  and  of  a  fine,  high 
color;  her  manner  is  g^y  dictatorial,  and  she 
and  I  got  along  very  well  together.  Prob¬ 
ably  she  appreciated  my  going  to  some  pains 
with  the  clothes  I  wore  when  I  went  to  their 
house.  I  went  there  seldon^  not  for  fear  of 
wearing  out  a  welcome,  but  on  account  of 
Miss  Elizabeth’s  “day,”  when  I  could  see 
nothing  of  George  because  of  the  crowd  of 
lionizing  women  and  time-wasters  about  him. 
Her  “day”  was  a  dread  of  mine;  I  could  sel¬ 
dom  remember  which  day  it  was,  and  when 
I  did  she  had  a  way  of  shifting  it  so  that 
I  was  fatally  sure  to  run  into  it — to  my  mis¬ 
ery,  for,  beginning  with  those  primordial  in¬ 
dignities  suffered  in  youth,  when  I  was 
scrubbed  with  a  handkerchief  outside  the 
parlor  door  as  a  preliminary  to  polite  usages, 
my  childhood’s,  manhood’s  prayer  has  b^n: 
From  all  such  days,  good  Lord,  deliver  me! 

It  was  George’s  habit  to  come  much  oftener 
to  see  me.  He  always  really  liked  the  sort  of 
society  his  sister  had  brought  about  him; 
but  now  and  then  there  were  intervals  when 
it  wore  on  him  a  little,  I  think.  Sometimes 
he  came  for  me  in  his  automobile  and  we 
would  make  a  mild  excursion  to  breakfast  in 
the  country;  and  that  is  what  happened  one 
morning  about  three  weeks  after  the  day 
when  we  had  sought  pure  air  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  gardens. 

We  drove  out  through  the  Bois  and  by 
Suresnes,  striking  into  a  roundabout  road  to 
Versailles  beyond  St.  Cloud.  It  was  June, 
a  dustless  and  balmy  noon,  the  air  thinly 
gilded  by  a  faint  haze,  and  I  know  few  things 
pleasanter  than  that  road  on  a  fair  day  of  the 
early  summer  and  no  sweeter  way  to  course 
it  than  in  an  open  car,  though  I  must  not  be 
giving  myself  out  for  a  “motorist”;  I  have 
not  even  the  right  cap.  I  am  usually  ner¬ 
vous  in  big  machines,  too;  but  Ward  has  never 
cau^t  the  speed  mania  and  has  a  strange 
power  over  his  chauffeur;  so  we  rolled  along 
peacefully,  not  madly,  and  smoked  (like  the 
car)  in  h^teless  content. 

“After  all,”  said  George,  with  a  placid  wave 
of  the  hand,  “  I  wish  sometimes  that  the  land¬ 
scape  had  called  me.  You  outdoor  men 
have  all  the  health  and  pleasure  of  living  in 
the  open,  and  as  for  the  work — oh!  you  fel¬ 
lows  think  you  work,  but  you  don’t  know 
what  it  means.” 
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“No?”  I  said,  and  smiled  as  I  always 
meanly  do  when  George  “talks  art.”  He 
was  silent  for  a  few  moments  and  then  said 
irritably,  “Well,  at  least  you  can’t  deny  that 
the  academic  crowd  can  draw!” 

Never  having  denied  it,  though  he  had 
challenged  me  in  the  same  way  perhaps  a 
thousand '  times,  I  refused  to  deny  it  now; 
whereupon  he  returned  to  his  theme:  “Land¬ 
scape  is  about  as  simple  as  a  stage  fight;  two 
up,  two  down,  cross  and  repeat.  Take  that 
ahead  of  us.  Could  anything  be  simpler  to 
paint?” 

He  indicated  the  white  road  running  be¬ 
fore  us  between  open  fields  to  a  curve,  where 
it  descended  to  pass  beneath  an  old  stone 
culvert.  Beyond,  stood  a  thick  grove  with  a 
clear  sky  flickering  among  the  branches.  An 
old  peasant  woman  was  pushing  a  heavy  cart 
round  the  curve,  a  scarlet  handkerchief  knot¬ 
ted  about  her  head. 

“You  think  it’s  easy?”  I  asked. 

“Easy!  Two  hours  ought  to  do  it  as  well 
as  it  could  be  done — the  way  you  fellows  do 
it!”  He  clenched  his  fingers  as  if  upon  the 
handle  of  a  house-painter’s  brush.  “Slap, 
dash — there’s  your  road.”  He  paddled  the 
air  with  the  imaginary  brush  as  though  paint¬ 
ing  the  side  of  a  bam.  “  Swish,  swash — there 
go  your  fields  and  your  stone  bridge.  Fit! 
Specie!  And  there’s  your  old  woman,  her 
r^  handkerchief,  and  what  your  dealer  will 
probably  call  the  human  interest,  all  com¬ 
plete.  Squirt  the  edges  of  your  foliage  in 
with  a  blow-pipe.  Throw  a  cup  of  tea  over 
the  whole  thing  and  there’s  your  haze.  Call 
it  ‘The  Golden  Road,’  or  ‘The  Bath  of  Sun¬ 
light,’  or  ‘Quiet  Noon.’  Then  you’ll  prob¬ 
ably  get  a  criticism  beginning,  ‘Few  indeed 
have  more  intangibly  detain^  upon  canvas 
so  poetic  a  quality  of  sentiment  as  this  ster¬ 
ling  landscapist,  who  in  number  136  has  so 
ethereally  expr^sed  the  profound  silence  of 
evening  on  an  English  moor.  The  solemn 
hush,  the  brooding  quiet,  the  homeward 
plowman - ’  ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  outrageous  up¬ 
roar,  the  grisly  scream  of  a  siren,  and  the 
cannonade  of  a  powerful  exhaust,  as  a  great 
white  touring-car  swung  round  us  from  be¬ 
hind  at  a  speed  that  sickened  me  to  see,  and, 
snorting  thunder,  passed  us  “as  if  we  had 
been  standing  stiU.”  It  hurtled  like  a  comet 
down  the  curve  and  we  were  instantly  chok¬ 
ing  in  its  swirling  tail  of  dust. 

“Seventy  miles  an  hour!”  gasped  George, 
swabbing  at  his  eyes.  “Those  are  the  fel¬ 


lows  that  get  into  the  pa —  Oh,  Lord! 
There  they  go!” 

Swinging  out  to  pass  us  and  then  sweeping 
in  upon  the  reverse  curve  to  clear  the  narrow 
arch  of  the  culvert  were  too  much  for  the 
white  car;  and  through  the  dust  we  saw  it 
rock  dangerously.  In  the  middle  of  the  road, 
ten  feet  from  the  culvert,  the  old  woman 
struggled  frantically  to  get  her  cart  out  of  the 
way.  The  howl  of  the  siren  frightened  her 
perhaps,  for  she  lost  her  head  and  went  to 
the  wrong  side;  and  the  machine-made  shriek 
drowned  the  human  scream  as  the  automobile 
struck. 

The  first  shock  was  muffled.  Then  the 
mass  of  machinery  hoisted  itself  in  the  air  as 
if  it  had  a  life  of  its  own  and  had  been  shmg 
into  sudden  madness.  It  was  horrible  to  see, 
but  so  grotesque  that  a  long-forgotten  mem¬ 
ory  of  my  boyhood  leap>ed  instantaneously 
into  my  mind,  a  recollection  of  the  evolutions 
performed  by  a  Newfoundland  dog  that 
rooted  under  a  board  walk  and  found  a  hive 
of  wild  bees. 

The  white  car  left  the  road  for  the  fields 
on  the  right,  reared,  fell,  leaped  against  the 
stone  side  of  the  culvert,  apparently  trying  to 
climb  it,  stood  straight  on  end,  whirled  back¬ 
ward  in  a  half-somersault,  crashed  over  on 
its  side,  flashed  with  flame  and  explosion, 
and  lay  hidden  under  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
smoke. 

Ward’s  driver  slammed  down  his  accel¬ 
erator,  sending  us  spinning  round  the  curve, 
and  the  next  moment,  throwing  on  his  brakes, 
halted  sharply  at  the  culvert. 

The  fabric  of  the  road  was  so  tom  and  dis¬ 
torted  that  one  might  have  thought  a  steam 
dredge  had  begun  work  there,  but  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  wreckage  were  oddly  isolated  and 
inconspicuous.  The  p>easant’s  cart,  tossed 
into  a  clump  of  weeds,  rested  on  its  side,  the 
spokes  of  a  rimless  wheel  slowly  revolving 
on  the  hub  uppermost;  a  big  brass  lamp, 
crumpled  like  waste  p>aper,  had  fallen  in  the 
middle  of  the  road;  b^ide  it  lay  a  gold  rouge- 
box;  some  tools  were  strewn  in  a  semicircu¬ 
lar  trail,  and,  as  I  sprang  out  of  Ward’s  car, 
my  foot  emnehed  a  pair  of  smashed  goggles. 

The  old  woman  had  somehow  saved  her¬ 
self — or  perhaps  her  saint  had  helped  her — 
for  she  was  sitting  in  the  grass  by  the  road¬ 
side,  wailing  hysterically  and  quite  unhurt. 
The  body  of  a  man  lay  in  a  heap  beneath  the 
stone  archway,  and  from  his  clothes  I  guessed 
that  he  had  b^n  the  driver  of  the  white  car. 
I  say  “had  been”  because  there  were  reasons 
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why  it  needed  no  second  glance  to  know  that 
the  man  was  dead.  Nevertheless,  I  knelt 
beside  him  and  placed  my  hand  upon  his 
breast  to  see  if  his  heart  still  beat.  After¬ 
wards  I  concluded  that  I  did  this  because  I 
had  seen  it  done  upon  the  stage,  or  had  read 
of  it  in  stories;  and  even  at  the  time  I  realized 
that  it  was  a  silly  thing  for  me  to  be  doing. 

Ward,  meanwhile,  proved  more  practical. 
He  was  dragging  a  woman  out  of  the  suffo¬ 
cating  smoke  and  dust  that  shrouded  the 
wreck,  and  after  a  moment  I  went  to  help 
him  carry  her  into  the  fresh  air,  where  Ward 
put  his  coat  under  her  head.  Her  hat  had 
been  forced  forward  over  her  face  and  held 
there  by  the  twisting  of  a  system  of  veils  she 
wore;  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  unravel¬ 
ing  this;  but  she  was  very  much  alive,  as  a 
series  of  muffled  imprecations  testified,  lead¬ 
ing  us  to  conclude  that  her  sufferings  were 
more  profoundly  of  rage  than  of  pain.  Fi¬ 
nally  she  pushed  our  hands  angrily  aside  and 
completed  the  untanglement  herself,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  scratched  and  smeared  face  of  Ma¬ 
riana  the  dancer. 

“Comichont  Chameaul  Fond  du  bain!*' 
she  gasped,  tears  of  anger  starting  from  her 
eyes.  She  tried  to  rise  before  we  could  help 
her,  but  dropped  back  with  a  scream. 

“Oh,  the  pain!”  she  cried.  “That  imbe¬ 
cile!  If  he  has  let  me  break  my  leg!  A  pretty 
dancer  I  should  be!  I  hope  he  is  killed.” 

One  of  the  singularities  of  motoring  on  the 
main-traveled  roads  near  Paris  is  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  cars  containing  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons.  Whether  it  be  testimony  to  the  op¬ 
portunism,  to  the  sporting  proclivities,  or  to 
the  prosperity  of  gentlemen  of  those  pro¬ 
fessions,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
I  have  never  heard  of  an  accident  (and  in  the 
season  there  is  an  accident  every  day)  on  one 
of  these  roads  when  a  doctor  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  was  not  almost  immediately  a  chance 
arrival,  and  fortunately  our  case  offered  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Another  automobile 
had  already  come  up  and  the  occupants  were 
hastily  alighting.  Ward  shouted  to  the  fore¬ 
most  to  go  for  a  doctor. 

“I  am  a  doctor,”  the  man  answered,  ad¬ 
vancing  and  kneeling  quickly  by  the  dancer. 
“And  you — ^you  may  be  of  help  yonder.” 

We  turned  toward  the  ruined  car  where 
Ward's  driver  was  shouting  for  us. 

“^\'hat  is  it?”  called  Ward  as  we  ran 
toward  him. 

“Monsieur,”  he  replied,  “there  k  some 
one  under  the  tonneau  here!” 


The  smoke  had  cleared  a  little,  though  a 
rivulet  of  burning  gasoline  ran  from  the  wreck 
to  a  pool  of  Same  it  was  feeding  in  the  road. 
The  front  cushions  and  wo^work  had 
caught  fire  and  a  couple  of  laborers,  panting 
with  the  run  across  the  fields,  were  vainly  be¬ 
laboring  the  flames  with  brushwood.  From 
beneath  the  overturned  tonneau  projected 
the  lower  part  of  a  man’s  leg,  clad  in  a  brown 
puttee  and  a  russet  shoe.  Ward’s  driver  had 
brought  hk  took;  had  jacked  up  the  car  as 
high  as  possible;  but  was  still  unable  to  re¬ 
lease  the  imprisoned  body. 

“I  have  seized  that  foot  and  pulled  with 
all  my  strength,”  he  said,  “and  I  cannot 
make  him  move  one  centimeter.  It  k  neces¬ 
sary  that  as  many  people  as  possible  lay  hold 
of  the  car  on  the  side  away  from  the  fire  and 
all  lift  together.  Yes,”  he  added,  “and  very 
soon!” 

Some  carters  had  come  from  the  road  and 
one  of  them  lay  full  length  on  the  ground 
peering  beneath  the  wreck.  “  It  k  the  head  of 
monsieur,”  explained  this  one;  “it  k  the  head 
of  monsieur  which  k  fastened  under  there.” 

“Eh,  but  you  are  wiser  than  Cl^mcnceau !  ” 
said  the  chauffeur.  “Get  up,  my  ancient, 
and  you  there,  with  the  brushwood,  let  the 
fire  go  for  a  moment  and  help,  when  I  say  the 
word.  And  you,  monsieur,”  he  tum^  to 
Ward,  “if  you  please,  will  you  pull  with  me 
upon  the  ankle  here  at  the  right  moment?” 

The  carters,  the  laborers,  the  men  from 
the  other  automobile,  and  I  laid  hold  of  the 
car  together. 

“Now,  then,  messieurs,  urr!” 

Stifled  with  the  gasoline  smoke,  we  obeyed. 
One  or  two  hands  were  scorched  and  our 
eyes  smarted  blindingly,  but  we  gave  a  mighty 
heave,  and  felt  the  car  rising. 

“Well  done!”  cried  the  chauffeur.  “Well 
done!  But  a  little  more!  The  smallest 
fraction — ^ha!  It  k  finished,  messieurs!” 

We  staggered  back,  coughing  and  wiping 
our  eyes.  For  a  minute  or  two  I  could  not 
see  at  all,  and  was  busy  with  a  handkerchief. 

Ward  laid  hk  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

“Do  you  know  who  it  k?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  of  course,”  I  answered. 

When  I  could  see  again,  I  found  that  I  was 
looking  almost  straight  down  into  the  up¬ 
turned  face  of  Larrabee  Harman,  and  I  can¬ 
not  better  express  what  thk  man  had  come 
to  be,  and  what  the  degradation  of  hk  life 
had  written  upon  him,  than  by  saying  that 
the  dreadful  mask  I  lopked  upon  now  was 
no  more  horrible  a  sight  than  the  face  I  had 
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seen,  fresh'from  the  valet  and  smiling  in  ugly  ter  my  departure  from  Paris  I  had  but  one 

pride  at  the  starers,  as  he  passed  the  terrace  missive  from  him,  a  short  note,  written  at  the 

of  Larue  on  the  day  before  the  Grand  Prix.  request  of  his  sister,  asking  me  to  be  on  the 

lookout  for  Italian  earrings,  to  add  to  her 
We  helped  to  carry  him  to  the  doctor’s  collection  of  old  jewels.  So,  from  time  to 
car,  and  to  lift  the  dancer  into  Ward’s,  and  time,  I  sent  her  what  I  could  find  about  Capri 

to  get  both  of  them  out  again  at  the  hospital  or  in  Naples,  and  she  responded  with  neat 

at  Versailles,  where  they  were  taken.  Then,  little  letters  of  acknowledgment, 

with  no  need  to  ask  each  other  if  we  should  Two  years  I  stayed  on  Capri,  eating  the 
abandon  our  plan  to  breakfast  in  the  coun-  lotus  which  grows  on  that  happy  island,  and 
try,  we  turned  toward  Paris,  and  rolled  along  painting  very  little — ^just  enough,  indeed,  to 
almost  to  the  barriers  in  silence.  be  remembered  at  the  Salon  and  not  so  much 

“Did  it  seem  to  you,”  said  George  finally,  as  knowing  how  kindly  or  unkindly  they 
“that  a  man  so  frightfully  injured  could  have  hung  my  pictures  there.  But  even  on  Capri, 
any  chance  of  getting  well?”  people  sometimes  hear  the  call  of  Paris  and 

“No,”  I  answered.  “I  thought  he  was  wish  to  be  in  that  unending  movement;  to 
dying  as  we  carried  him  into  the  hospital.”  hear  the  multitudinous  rumble,  to  watch  the 
“So  did  I.  The  top  of  his  head  seemed  procession  from  a  caf^  terrace  and  to  dine  at 
all  crushed  in —  Whew!”  He  broke  off,  Foyot’s.  So  there  came  at  last  a  fine  day  when 
shivering,  and  wiped  his  brow.  After  a  pause  I,  knowing  that  the  horse-chestnuts  were  in 
he  add^  thoughtfully,  “It  will  be  a  great  bloom  along  the  Champs  Elysdes,  threw  my 
thing  for  Louise.”  rope-soled  shoes  to  a  beggar,  packed  a  rusty 

Louise  was  the  name  of  his  second  cousin,  trunk,  and  was  off  for  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
the  girl  who  had  done  battle  with  all  her  fam-  My  arrival — ^just  the  drive  from  the  Gare 

ily  and  then  run  away  from  them  to  be  Larra-  de  Lyon  to  my  studio — ^was  like  the  shock 
b^  Harman’s  wife.  Remembering  the  stir  of  surf  on  a  bather’s  breast, 
that  her  application  for  divorce  had  made,  I  The  stir  and  life,  the  cheerful  energy  of 
did  not  understand  how  Harman’s  death  could  the  streets,  put  stir  and  life  and  cheerful  en- 

benefit  her,  unless  George  had  some  reason  to  ergy  into  me.  I  felt  the  itch  to  work  again, 

believe  that  he  had  made  a  will  in  her  favor,  to  be  at  it,  at  it  in  earnest — to  lose  no  hour 

However,  the  remark  had  been  made  more  of  daylight,  and  to  paint  better  than  I  had 

to  himself  than  to  me  and  I  did  not  respond,  painted! 

Paris  having  given  me  this  impetus,  I 
The  morning  papers  flared  once  more  with  dared  not  tempt  her  further,  nor  allow  the 

the  name  of  Larrabee  Harman,  and  we  read  edge  of  my  eagerness  time  to  blunt;  therefore, 

that  there  was  “no  hope  of  his  surviving.”  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  I  went  over  into 

Ironic  phrase!  There  was  not  a  soul  on  Normandy  and  deposited  that  rusty  trunk 

earth  that  day  who  could  have  hoped  for  his  of  mine  in  a  comer  of  the  summer  pavilion 

recovery,  or  who — ^for  his  sake — cared  two  in  the  courtyard  of  Madame  Brossard’s  inn, 

straws  whether  he  lived  or  died.  And  the  Les  Trots  Pigeons,  in  a  woodland  neighbor- 

dancer  had  been  right;  one  of  her  legs  was  hood  that  is  there.  Here  I  had  painted 

badly  broken,  and  she  would  never  dance  through  a  prolific  sununer  of  my  youth,  and 

again.  I  was  glad  to  find — as  I  had  hoped — nothing 

Evening  papers  reported  that  Harman  was  chang^;  for  the  place  was  dear  to  me.  Ma- 
“lingering.”  He  was  lingering  the  next  day.  dame  Brossard  (dark,  thin,  demure  as  of  yore. 
He  was  lingering  the  next  week,  and  the  end  a  fine-looking  woman  with  a  fine  manner  and 
of  a  month  saw  him  still  “lingering.”  Then  much  the  fliavor  of  old  Norman  portraits) 
I  went  down  to  Capri, where — ^for  he  had  been  gave  me  a  pleasant  welcome,  remembering 
after  all  the  merest  episode  to  me — I  was  me  readily  but  without  surprise,  while  Am^- 
pleased  to  forget  all  about  him.  d^,  the  antique  servitor,  cackled  over  me 

and  was  as  proud  of  my  advent  as  if  I  had 
been  a  new  egg  and  he  had  laid  me.  The 
CHAPTER  III  simile  is  grotesque;  but  Am^de  is  the  most 

henlike  waiter  in  France. 

A  GREAT  many  people  keep  their  friends  He  b  a  white-haired,  fat  old  fellow,  as  neat 
in  mind  by  writing  to  them,  but  more  do  not;  as  a  billiard-ball.  In  the  daytime,  when  he 
and  Ward  and  I  Mong  to  the  majority.  Af-  b  partly  porter,  he  wears  a  black  tie,  a  gray 
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waistcoat  broadly  striped  with  scarlet,  and, 
from  waist  to  feet,  a  white  apron  like  a  skirt, 
and  so  competently  encircling  that  his  trou¬ 
sers  are  of  mere  conventionality  and  no  real 
necessity;  but  after  six  o’clock  (becoming  al¬ 
together  a  maltre  d’hbtel)  he  is  clad  as  any 
other  formal  gentleman.  At  all  times  he 
wears  a  fresh  tablecloth  over  his  arm,  keeping 
an  exaggerated  pile  of  them  ready  at  hand 
on  a  ledge  in  one  of  the  little  bowers  of  the 
courtyard,  so  that  he  may  never  be  shamed 
by  getting  caught  without  one. 

His  conception  of  life  is  that  all  worthy 
persons  were  created  as  receptacles  for  food 
and  drink;  and  five  minutes  after  my  arrival 
he  had  me  seated  (in  spite  of  some  meek  pro¬ 
tests)  in  a  wicker  chair  with  a  pitcher  of  the 
right  Three  Pigeons  cider  on  the  table  before 
me,  while  he  subtly  dictated  what  manner  of 
dinner  I  should  eat.  For  this  interval  Am^- 
d^e’s  exuberance  was  sobered  and  his  badi¬ 
nage  dismissed  as  being  mere  garniture;  the 
questions  now  before  us  concerning  grave  and 
inward  matters.  His  suggestions  were  def¬ 
erential  but  insistent;  his  manner  was  that 
of  a  prime  minister  who  goes  through  the 
form  of  convincing  the  sovereign.  He  greet¬ 
ed  each  of  his  own  decisions  with  a  very  loud 
as  if  startled  by  the  brilliancy  of  my 
selections,  and,  the  menu  being  concluded, 
exploded  a  whole  volley  of  “Bicns”  and  set 
off  violently  to  instruct  old  Gaston  the  cook. 

That  is  Am^d^e’s  way;  he  always  starts 
violently  for  anvnvhere  he  means  to  go.  He  is 
a  little  lame  and  his  pn^gress  more  or  less 
sidelong,  but  if  you  ca^  him,  or  new  guests 
arrive  at  theinn,  or  he  n3i.im*es  an  order  from 
Madame  Brossard,  he  gives  the  effect  of  run¬ 
ning  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  whole 
body  like  that  of  a  man  about  to  run,  and 
moves  off  using  the  gestures  of  a  man  who  is 
running;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  his  des¬ 
tination  at  an  exquirite  leisure.  Remember¬ 
ing  this  old  habit  of  his,  it  was  with  joy  that  I 
noted  his  headlong  departure.  Some  ten  feet 
of  his  progress  accomplished,  he  halted  (for 
no  purpose  but  to  scratch  his  head  the  more 
luxuriously);  next,  strayed  from  the  path  to 
contemplate  a  rose-bush,  and,  selecting  a  leaf 
with  careful  deliberation,  placed  it  in  his 
mouth  and  continued  meditatively  upon  his 
way  to  the  kitchen.  I  chuckled  wit^  me; 
it  was  good  to  be  back  at  Madame  Brossard’s. 

The  courtyard  was  more  a  garden;  bright 
with  rows  of  ffowers  in  formal  little  b^  and 
blossoming  up  from  big  green  tubs,  from  red 
jars,  and  also  from  two  brightly  painted  wheel¬ 


barrows.  There  was  a  long  aibbr,  offering 
a  shelter  of  vines  for  those  who  might  choose 
to  dine,  breakfast,  or  lounge  beneath,  and 
here  and  there  among  the  shrubberies  were 
unexpected,  straw-thatched  bowers.  My  own 
pavilion  (half  bedroom,  half  studio)  was  set 
in  the  midst  of  all  and  had  a  small  porch  of  its 
own  with  a  rich  curtain  of  climbing  honey¬ 
suckle  for  a  screen  from  the  rest  of  the  court¬ 
yard. 

The  inn  itself  is  gray  with  age,  the  roof 
sagging  pleasantly  here  and  there;  and  an 
old  wooden  gallery  runs  the  length  of  each 
wing,  the  guest-chambers  of  the  upper  story 
opening  upon  it  like  the  deck-rooms  of  a 
steamer,  while  boxes  of  tulips  and  hyacinths 
make  the  gayest  of  border  lines  along  the  gal¬ 
lery  railings  and  window  ledges. 

Beyond  the  great  open  archway,  which 
gives  entrance  to  the  courtyard,  lies  the  quiet 
country  road;  passing  this,  my  eyes  followed 
the  wide  sweep  of  poppy-sprinkl^  fields  to  a 
line  of  low  green  hffls;  and  there  was  the  edge 
of  the  forest  that  sheltered  those  woodland 
interiors  which  I  had  long  ago  tried  to  paint, 
and  where  I  should  be  at  work  to-morrow. 

In  the  course  of  time,  and  well  within  the 
bright  twilight,  Am^d^  spread  the  crisp 
white  cloth  and  served  me  at  a  table  on  my 
pavilion  porch.  He  feigned  anxiety  lest  I 
should  find  certain  dishes  (those  which  he 
knew  were  most  delectable)  not  to  my  taste, 
but  was  obviously  so  distended  with  fatuous 
pride  over  the  whole  meal  that  it  became  a 
temptation  to  denounce  at  least  some  trifling 
sauce  or  garnishment;  nevertheless,  so  much 
mendacity  proved  beyond  me  and  I  spared 
him  and  my  own  conscience.  This  puffed- 
uppedness  of  his  was  to  be  observed  only  in 
his  expression  and  manner,  for  during  the 
consumption  of  food  it  was  his  worthy  cus¬ 
tom  to  practise  a  ceremonious,  nay,  a  rever¬ 
ential,  hush,  and  he  never  offered  (or  ap¬ 
proved)  conversation  until  he  had  prepar^ 
the  salad.  That  accomplished,  however,  and 
the  water  bubbling  in  the  coffee  machine,  he 
readily  favored  me  with  a  discourse  on  the  de¬ 
cline  in  glory  of  Les  Trots  Pigeons. 

“Monsieur,  it  is  the  automobiles;  they  have 
done  it.  Formeriy,  as  when  monsieur  was 
here,  the  painters  came  from  Paris.  They 
would  come  in  the  spring  and  would  stay 
until  the  autumn  rains.  What  busy  times 
and  what  drolleries!  Ah,  it  was  gay  in  those 
days!  Monsieur  remembers  weU.  Ha,  ha! 
But  now,  I  think,  the  automobiles  have  fright¬ 
ened  away  the  painters;  at  least  they  do  not 
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come  any  more.  And  the  automobiles  them¬ 
selves;  they  come  sometimes  for  lunch,  a  few, 
but  they  love  better  the  seashore,  and  we  are 
just  close  enough’to  be  too  far  away.  Those 
automobiles,  they  love  the  big  new  hotels  and 
the  casinos  with  roulette.  They  eat  hastily, 
gulp  down  a  liqueur,  and  poujl  off  they  rush 
for  Trouville,  for  Beuzeval-Houlgate,  for 
heaven  knows  where;  and  even  the  automo¬ 
biles  do  not  come  so  frequently  as  they  did. 
Our  road  used  to  be  the  best  from  Lisieu.x 
to  Beuzevai,  but  now’  the  maps  recommend 
another.  They  pass  us  by,  and  yet  yonder — 
only  a  few  kilometers — is  the  coast  with  its 
thousands.  We  are  near  the  world  but  out 
of  it,  monsieur.” 

He  poured  my  coffee;  dropped  a  lump  of 
sugar  from  the  tongs  with  a  benevolent  ges¬ 
ture — “One  lump:  always  the  same.  Mon¬ 
sieur  sees  that  I  remember  well,  ha?” — and 
the  twilight  having  fallen,  he  lit  two  orange- 
shaded  candles  and  my  cigar  with  the  same 
match.  The  night  was  so  quiet  that  the 
candle-lights  burned  as  steadily  as  flames  in 
a  globe,  yet  the  air  w’as  spiced  with  a  cool 
fragrance,  and  through  the  honeysuckle  leaves 
above  me  I  saw,  as  I  leaned  back  in  my 
wicker  chair,  a  glimmer  of  kindly  stars. 

“Ver>’  comfortably  out  of  the  world,  Am€- 
d^e,”  I  said.  “It  seems  to  me  I  have  it  all 
to  myself.” 

“Unhappily,  yes!”  he  exclaimed;  then  e.x- 
cused  himself,  chuckling.  “I  should  have 
said  that  we  should  be  happier  if  we  had 
many  like  monsieur.  But  it  is  early  in  the 
season  to  despair.  Then,  too,  our  b^t  suite 
is  already  engaged.” 

“By  whom?” 

“Two  men  of  science  who  arrive  next  week. 
One  is  a  great  man.  Madame  Brossard  is 
pleased  that  he  is  coming  to  Les  Trois  Pigeons, 
i)ut  I  tell  her  it  is  only  natural.  He  comes 
now  for  the  first  time  because  he  likes  the 
quiet,  but  he  will  come  again,  like  mon¬ 
sieur,  because  he  has  been  here  before.  That 
is  what  I  always  say:  ‘Any  one  who  has  been 
here  must  come  again.’  The  problem  is  only 
to  get  them  to  come  the  first  time.  Truly!” 

“Who  is  the  great  man,  Am^^?” 

“Ah!  A  distinguished  professor  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Truly.” 

“What  science?” 

“I  do  not  know.  But  he  is  a  memljer  of 
the  Institute.  Monsieur  must  have  heard  of 
that  great  Professor  Keredec?” 

“  The  name  is  know’n.  Who  is  the  other?  ” 

“A  friend  of  his.  I  do  not  know.  All  the 


upper  floor  of  the  left  wing  they  have  taken 
— the  grand  suite — those  two  and  their  valet- 
de-chambre.  That  is  truly  the  way  in  modem 
times — the  philosophers  are  rich  men.” 

“Yes,”  I  sighed.  “Only  the  painters  are 
poor  nowadays.” 

“Ha,  ha,  monsieur!”  Am^d^e  laughed 
cunningly.  “It  was  always  easy  to  see  that 
monsieur  only  amuses  himself  with  his  paint- 
ing.” 

“Thank  you,  Am^d^,”  I  responded.  “I 
have  amused  other  people  with  it  too,  I  fear.” 

“Oh,  without  doubt!”  he  agreed  gracious¬ 
ly,  as  he  folded  the  cloth.  I  have  always  tried 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  so  much  my  pic¬ 
tures  as  the  fact  that  I  paid  my  bills  the  day 
they  were  presented  which  convinced  eveiy’- 
body  about  Les  Trois  Pigeons  that  I  was  an 
amateur.  But  I  never  became  happily 
enough  settled  in  this  opinion  to  ask;  and  it 
was  a  relief  that  Am61^e  changed  the  subject. 

“Monsieur  remembers  the  Ch&teau  de 
Quesnay — at  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  the  road 
north  of  Dives?” 

“I  remember.” 

“It  is  occupied  this  season  by  some  rich 
Americans.” 

“How  do  you  know  they  are  rich?” 

“Dieude  Dieuf”  The  old  fellow  appealed 
to  heaven.  “But  they  are  Americans!” 

“And  therefore  millionaires.  Perfectly, 
Am^d^e.” 

“Perfectly,  monsieur.  Perhaps  monsieur 
know’s  them.” 

“Yes,  I  kii  'V  them.” 

“Truly!”  He  affected  dejection.  “And 
poor  Mad.,  .e  Brossard  thought  monsieur 
had  returned  to  our  old  hotel  because  he  liked 
it,  and  remembered  our  wine  of  Beaune  and 
the  good  beds  and  old  Gaston’s  cooking!” 

“Do  not  weep,  Am^^,”  I  said.  “I  have 
come  to  puiint;  not  because  1  know  the  people 
who  have  taken  QuesnaV.”  And  I  added: 
“  I  may  not  see  them  at  all.” 

In  truth  I  thought  that  very  probable. 
Miss  Elizabeth  had  mentioned  in  one  of  her 
notes  that  Ward  had  leased  Quesnay,  but  I 
had  not  sought  quarters  at  Les  Trois  Pigeons 
because  it  stood  within  walking-distance  of  the 
ch&teau.  In  my  industrious  frame  of  mind 
that  circumstance  seemed  almost  a  draw¬ 
back.  Miss  Elizabeth,  ever  hospitable  to 
those  whom  she  noticed  at  all,  would  be 
doubly  so  in  the  countiy,  as  people  always 
are;  and  I  wanted  all  my  time  to  myself — no 
veiy  selfish  wish  since  my  time  was  not  con¬ 
ceivably  of  value  to  any  one  else.  I  thought 
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it  wise  to  leave  any  encounter  with  the  lady 
to  chance,  and  as  the  by-paths  of  the  countiy- 
side  were  many  and  intricate,  I  intended, 
without  ungallantrv’,  to  render  the  chance 
remote.  George  himself  had  just  sailed  on 
a  business  trip  to  America,  as  I  knew  from 
her  last  missive;  and  until  his  return,  I  should 
put  in  ail  my  time  at  painting  and  nothing 
else,  though  I  liked  his  sister,  as  I  have  said, 
and  thought  of  her — often. 

Am^d^e  doubted  my  sincerity,  however, 
for  he  laughed  incredulously. 

“Eh,  well,  monsieur  enjoys  saying  it!” 

“Certainly.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say  what 
one  means.” 

“But  monsieur  could  not  mean  it.  Mon¬ 
sieur  will  call  at  the  chiteau  in  the  morning” 
— the  complacent  varlet  prophesied — “as 
early  as  it  will  be  polite.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Monsieur  is  not  at  all  an  old  man;  no,  not  yet! 
Even  if  he  were,  aha!  no  one  could  possess 
the  friendship  of  that  w’onderful  Madame 
d’.\rmand  and  remain  away  from  the  cha¬ 
teau.” 

“Madame  d’Armand?”  I  said.  “That 
is  not  the  name.  You  mean  Mademoiselle 
Ward.” 

“No,  no!”  He  shook  his  head  and  his 
fat  cheeks  bulged  with  a  smile  which  I 
l)elieve  he  intended  to  express  a  respectful 
roguishness.  “Mademoiselle  Ward” — he 
pronounced  it  “Ware” — “is  magnificent; 
ever)’  one  must  fly  to  obey  when  she  opens 
her  mouth.  If  she  did  not  like  the  ocean  there 
below  the  ch&teau,  the  ocean  would  have  to 
move!  It  needs  only  a  glance  to  perceive 
that  Mademoiselle  Ward  is  a  great  lady — 
hxii  Madame  d'Armandl  Aha!”  He  rolled 
his  round  eyes  with  an  effect  of  unsjieakable 
admiration,  and  with  a  gesture  indicated  that 
he  would  have  kissed  his  hand  to  the  stars, 
had  that  been  properly  reverential  to  Ma¬ 
dame  d’Armand.  “But  monsieur  knows 
very  well  for  himself,”  he  concluded  archly. 

“Monsieur  knows  that  you  are  verv’  con¬ 
fusing — even  for  a  maltre  d’h6tel,”  I  re¬ 
turn^.  “We  were  speaking  of  the  present 
chatelaine  of  Quesnay,  Mademoiselle  Ward. 
I  have  never  heard  of  Madame  d’.\rmand.” 

“Monsieur  is  serious?” 

“Truly!”  I  answered,  making  bold  to 
(|uote  his  shibboleth. 

“Then  monsieur  has  truly  much  to  live 
for.  Truly!”  He  chuckled  openly,  convinced 
that  he  had  obtained  a  marked  advantage 
in  a  conflict  of  wits,  shaking  his  big  head 
from  side  to  side  with  an  exasperating  air  of 


knowingness.  “Ah,  truly!  When  that  lady 
drives  by,  some  day,  in  the  carriage  from  the 
ch&teau — eh?  Then  monsieur  will  see  how 
much  he  has  to  live  for.  Truly,  truly,  truly !  ” 

He  had  cleared  the  table,  and  now,  with  a 
final  explosion  of  the  word  which  gave  him 
such  immoderate  satisfaction,  he  lifted  the 
tray  and  made  one  of  his  precipitate  de¬ 
partures. 

“Am^ee,”  I  said,  as  he  slackened  down 
to  his  sidelong  leisure. 

“Monsieur?” 

“Who  is  Madame  d’Armand?” 

“A  guest  of  Mademoiselle  Ward  at  Ques¬ 
nay.  In  fact,  she  is  in  charge  of  the  cha¬ 
teau,  since  Mademoiselle  Ward  is,  for  the 
time,  away.” 

“Is  she  a  Frenchwoman?” 

“I  think  not.  In  fact,  she  is  an  American, 
though  she  dresses  with  so  much  of  taste. 
Ah,  ^ladame  Brossard  admits  it  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Brossard  knows  the  art  of  dressing,  for 
she  spends  a  week  of  every  winter  in  Rouen 
— ^and  besides  there  is  Trouville  itself  only 
fifteen  kilometers  distant.  Madame  Bros¬ 
sard  says  that  Mademoiselle  Ward  dresses 
with  richness  and  splendor  and  Madame 
d’Armand  with  economy,  but  beauty.  Those 
were  the  words  used  by  Madame  Brossard. 
Truly.” 

“Madame  d’Armand’s  name  is  French,” 

I  observed. 

“Yes,  that  is  true,”  said  Am^d^  thought¬ 
fully.  “No  one  can  deny  it;  it  is  a  French 
name.”  He  rested  the  tray  upon  a  stump 
near  by  and  scratched  his  head.  “I  do  not 
understand  how  that  can  be,”  he  continued 
slowly.  “Jean  Ferret,  who  is  chief  gardener 
at  the  ch&teau,  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 
We  sometimes  have  a  cup  of  cider  at  P^re 
Baudr)’’s,  a  kilometer  dowm  the  road  from 
here;  and  Jean  Ferret  has  told  me  that  she 
is  an  American.  And  yet,  as  you  say,  mon¬ 
sieur,  the  name  is  French.  Perhaps  she  is 
French  after  all.” 

“I  believe,”  said  I,  “that  if  I  struggled  a 
few’  days  over  this  puzzle,  I  might  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Madame  d’Armand  is 
an  American  lady  who  has  married  a  French¬ 
man.” 

The  old  man  uttered  an  e.xclamation  of 
triumph. 

“Ha!  without  doubt!  Truly  she  must  be 
an  American  lady  who  has  married  a  French¬ 
man.  Monsieur  has  already  solved  the  puz¬ 
zle.  Truly,  truly!”  And  lie  trulied  himself 
across  the  darkness,  to  emerge  in  the  light  of 
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the  open  door  of  the  kitchen  with  the  word 
still  rumbling  in  his  throat. 

Now  for  a  time  there  came  the  clinking  of 
dishes,  sounds  as  of  pans  and  kettles  being 
scoured,  the  rolling  gutturals  of  old  Gaston, 
the  cook,  and  the  treble  pipings  of  young 
“Glouglou,”  his  grandchild  and  scullion. 
After  a  while  the  oblong  of  light  from  the 
kitchen  door  disappeared ;  the  voices  departed ; 
the  stillness  of  the  dark  descended,  and  with 
it  that  unreasonable  sense  of  pathos  which 
night  in  the  country  brings  to  the  heart  of  a 
wanderer.  Then,  out  of  the  lonely  silence, 
there  issued  a  strange,  incongruous  sound  as 
an  execrable  voice  essayed  to  produce  the 
semblance  of  an  air  odiously  familiar  about 
the  streets  of  Paris  some  three  years  past, 
and  I  became  aware  of  a  smell  of  some  dread¬ 
ful  thing  burning.  Beneath  the  arbor  I 
perceived  a  spark  which  seemed  to  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  an  oval  whitish  patch  sug¬ 
gesting  the  front  of  a  shirt.  It  was  Am^^, 
at  ease,  smoking  his  cigarette  after  the  day’s 
work  and  convinced  that  he  was  singing. 

Pour  qu'ffinisse 

Mon  service 

Au  Tonkin  je  suis  parti - 

Ah!  quel  beau  pays,  mesdames! 

Oest  rparadis  des  p’ tiles  femmes  I 

I  rose  from  the  chair  on  my  little  porch, 
to  go  to  bed;  but  I  was  reminded  of  some¬ 
thing,  and  called  to  him. 

“Monsieur?”  his  voice  came  briskly. 

“How  often  do  you  see  your  friend,  Jean 
Ferret,  the  gardener  of  Quesnay?” 

“  Frequently,  monsieur.  To-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  I  could  easily  carry  a  message  if - ” 

“That  is  precisely  what  I  do  not  wish. 
And  you  may  as  well  not  mention  me  at  all 
when  you  meet  him.” 

“  It  is  understood.  Perfectly.” 

“If  it  is  well  understood,  there  will  be  a 
beautiful  present  for  a  good  maltre  d’hdtel 
some  day.” 

“Thank  you,  monsieur.” 

“Good  night,  Am^d^e.” 

“Good  night,  monsieur.” 

Falling  to  sleep  has  always  been  an  intri¬ 
cate  matter  with  me,  and  I  liken  it  to  a  night¬ 
ly  adventure  in  an  enchanted  palace.  Weary- 
limbed  and  with  burning  eyelids,  after  long 
waiting  in  the  outer  court  of  wakefulness,  I 
enter  a  dim,  cool  antechamber  where  the 
heavy  garment  of  the  body  is  left  behind  and 
where,  perhaps,  some  acquaintance  or  friend 
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greets  me  with  a  familiar  speech  or  bit  of 
nonsense,  or  an  unseen  orchestra  may  play 
music  that  I  know.  From  here  I  go  into  a 
s])acious  apartment  where  the  air  and  light 
are  of  a  fine  clarity,  for  it  is  the  hall  of  rev¬ 
elations,  and  in  it  the  secrets  of  secrets  are 
told,  mysteries  are  resolved,  perplexities 
cleared  up,  and  sometimes  I  learn  what  to 
do  about  a  picture  that  has  bothered  me. 
This  is  where  I  would  linger,  for  beyond  it 
I  walk  among  crowding  fantasies,  delusions, 
terrors  and  shame,  to  a  curtain  of  darkness 
where  they  take  my  memory  from  me,  and 
I  know  nothing  of  my  own  adventures  until 
I  am  pushed  out  of  a  secret  dt)or  into  the 
morning  sunlight.  Am^d^  was  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  met  me  in  the  antechamber 
to-night.  He  remariied  that  Madame  d’Ar- 
mand  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world,  and  vanished.  And  in  the  hall  of 
revelations  I  thought  that  I  found  a  statue 
of  her — but  it  was  veiled.  I  wished  to  re¬ 
move  the  veil,  but  a  passing  stranger  stopped 
and  told  me  laughingly  that  the  veil  was  all 
that  would  ever  be  revealed  of  her  to  me — 
of  her,  or  any  other  woman! 


CHAPTER  IV 

I  WAS  up  with  the  birds  in  the  morning; 
had  my  breakfast  with  them — a  verj'  drowsy- 
eyed  Am^^  assisting — and  made  off  for  the 
forest  to  get  the  sunrise  through  the  branches, 
a  pack  on  my  back  and  three  sandwiches  for 
lunch  in  my  pocket.  I  returned  only  with  the 
failing  light  of  evening,  cheerfully  tired  and 
ready  for  a  fine  dinner  and  an  early  bed, 
both  of  which  the  good  inn  supplied.  It  was 
my  daily  program;  a  healthy  life  “far  from 
the  world,”  as  Am^^  said,  and  I  was  sorry 
when  the  serpent  entered  and  disturbed  it, 
though  he  was  my  own.  He  is  a  pet  of  mine; 
has  been  with  me  since  my  childhood.  He 
leaves  me  when  I  live  alone,  for  he  loves 
.company,  but  returns  whenever  my  kind  are 
about  me.  He  is  called  Interest-In-Other- 
People’s- Affairs. 

One  evening  I  returned  to  find  a  big  van 
from  Dives,  the  nearest  railwav  station, 
drawn  up  in  the  courtyard  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  galleiy’,  and  all  of  the 
people  of  the  inn,  from  Madame  Brossard 
(who  directed)  to  Glouglou  (who  madly  at¬ 
tempted  the  heaviest  pieces),  busily  installing 
trunks,  bags,  and  packing-cases  in  the  suite 
engaged  for  the  “great  man  of  science”  on 
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the  second  floor  of  the  left  wing  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Neither  the  great  man  nor  his  com¬ 
panion  was  to  be  seen,  however,  both  having 
retired  to  their  rooms  immediately  upon  their 
arrival — so  Am^d^e  informed  me,  as  he 
wiped  his  brow  after  staggering  up  the  steps 
under  a  load  of  books  wrapped  in  sacking. 

I  made  my  evening  ablutions,  removing 
a  Joseph’s  coat  of  dust  and  paint;  and  came 
forth  from  my  pavilion,  hoping  that  Professor 
Keredec  and  his  friend  would  not  mind  eat¬ 
ing  in  the  same  garden  with  a  man  in  a  cor¬ 
duroy  jacket  and  knickerbockers;  but  the 
gentlemen  continued  invisible  to  the  public 
eye,  and  mine  was  the  only  table  set  for  din¬ 
ner  in  the  garden.  Up-stairs  the  curtains 
were  carefully  drawn  across  all  the  windows 
of  the  left  wing;  little  leaks  of  orange,  here 
and  there,  betraying  the  lights  within.  Glou- 
glou,  bearing  a  tray  of  covered  dishes,  was 
just  entering  the  salon  of  the  “  Grande  Suite,” 
and  the  door  closed  quickly  after  him. 

“It  is  to  be  supfx)^  that  Professor  Ker¬ 
edec  and  his  friend  are  fatigued  with  their 
journey  from  Paris?”  I  began,  a  little  later. 

“Monsieur,  they  did  not  seem  fatigued,” 
said  Am^d^. 

“But  they  dine  in  their  own  rooms  to¬ 
night.” 

“Every  night,  monsieur.  It  is  the  order 
of  Professor  Keredec.  And  with  their  own 
valet -de<hambre  to  serve  them.  Eh?”  He 
poured  my  coffee  solemnly.  “That  is  mys¬ 
terious,  to  say  the  least,  isn’t  it?” 

“To  say  the  ver}’  least,”  I  agreed. 

“Monsieur  the  professor  is  a  man  of 
secrets,  it  appears,”  continued  Am^d^. 
“When  he  wrote  to  Madame  Brossard  en¬ 
gaging  his  rooms,  he  instructed  her  to  be 
careful  that  none  of  us  should  mention  even 
his  name;  and  to-day  when  he  came,  he  spoke 
of  his  anxiety  on  that  point.” 

“But  you  did  mention  it.” 

“To  whom,  monsieur?”  asked  the  old 
fellow  blankly. 

“To  me.” 

“But  I  told  him  I  had  not,”  said  Am^^ 
placidly.  “  It  b  the  same  thing.” 

“I  wonder,”  I  began,  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  “if  it  will  prove  quite  the  same 
thing  in  my  own  case.  I  suppose  you  have 
not  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  my  being 
here  to  your  friend,  Jean  Ferret  of  Quesnay?” 

He  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  “Has 
monsieur  been  troubled  by  the  people  of  the 
ch4teau?” 

“‘Troubled’  by  them?” 


“Have  they  come  to  seek  out  monsieur 
and  disturb  him?  Have  they  done  anything 
whatever  to  show  that  they  have  heard  mon¬ 
sieur  is  here?” 

“No,  certainly  they  haven’t,”  I  was  obliged 
to  retract  at  once.  “I  beg  your  pardon, 
Am^d^e.” 

“Ah,  monsieur!”  He  made  a  deprecatory 
bow  (which  plungedme  still  deeper  in  shame), 
struck  a  match,  and  offered  a  light  for  my 
cigar  with  a  forgiving  hand.  “  All  the  same,” 
he  pursued,  “it  seems  very  mysterious — this 
Keredec  affair!” 

“To  comprehend  a  great  man,  Am^d^e,” 

I  said,  “is  the  next  thing  to  sharing  his  great¬ 
ness.” 

He  blinked  slightly,  pondered  a  moment 
upon  this  sententious  drivel,  then  ver}'  prop¬ 
erly  ignored  it,  reverting  to  hb  puzzle. 

“But  is  it  not  incomprehensible  that  peo¬ 
ple  should  eat  indoors  this  fine  weather?” 

I  admitted  that  it  was.  I  knew  ven.’  well 
how  hot  and  stuffy  the  salon  of  Madame 
Brossard’s  “grande  suite”  must  be,  while 
the  garden  was  fragrant  in  the  warm,  dry 
night,  and  the  outdoor  air  like  a  gentle  tonic. 
Nevertheless,  Professor  Keredec  and  his 
friend  preferred  the  salon.  .  .  . 

When  a  man  b  leading  a  ver}'  quiet  and 
isolated  life,  it  b  inconceivable  w'hat  trifles 
w'ill  occupy  and  concentrate  his  attention. 
The  smaller  the  community,  the  more  blow'zy 
with  gossip  you  are  sure  to  find  it;  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  when  Friday  learned  enough 
En^ish,  one  of  the  first  things  Crusoe  did 
was  to  tell  him  some  scandal  about  the  goat. 
Thus,  though  I  treated  the  “Keredec  affair” 
w'ith  a  seeming  airiness  to  Am^^,  I  cun¬ 
ningly  drew  the  faithful  rascal  out,  and  fed 
my  curiosity  upon  his  ow'n  (which,  as  time 
went  on  and  the  mystery  deepened,  seemed 
likely  to  burst  him),  until,  virtually,  I  was 
receiving,  every  evening  at  dinner,  a  detailed 
report  of  the  day’s  doings  of  Professor  Kere¬ 
dec  and  his  companion. 

The  reports  were  voluminous,  the  details 
few’.  The  two  gentlemen,  as  Am^d^  w  ould 
relate,  spent  their  forenoons  over  b«x)ks  and 
w'riting  in  their  rooms.  Professor  Keredec’s 
voice  could  often  be  heard  in  ever}'  part  of 
the  inn;  at  times  holding  forth  with  such  pro¬ 
tracted  vehemence  that  only  one  explanation 
would  suffice:  that  the  learned  man  was  de¬ 
livering  a  lecture  to  his  companion. 

“Say  then!”  exclaimed  .^m^d^,  “w'hat 
kind  of  madness  is  that?  To  make  orations 
for  onlv  one  auditor!” 
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He  swept  away  my  suggestion  that  the 
auditor  might  be  a  stenographer  to  whom  the 
professor  was  dictating  chapters  for  a  new 
book.  The  relation  between  the  two  men, 
he  contended,  was  more  like  that  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  “But  a  pupil  with  gray 
hair!”  he  finished,  raising  his  fat  hands  to 
heaven.  “For  that  other  monsieur  has  hair 
as  gray  as  mine.” 

“That  other  monsieur”  was  further  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  thin  man,  handsome,  but  with  a 
“singular  air,”  nor  could  my  colleague  more 
satisfactorily  define  this  air,  though  he  made 
a  racking  struggle  to  do  so. 

“In  what  does  the  peculiarity  of  his  man¬ 
ner  lie?”  I  asked. 

“  But  it  is  not  so  much  that  his  manner  is 
peculiar,  monsieur;  it  is  an  air  alx>ut  him 
that  is  singular.  Truly!” 

“But  how  is  it  singular?” 

“  Monsieur,  it  is  very,  ver\'  singular.” 

“You  do  not  understand,”  I  insisted. 
“What  kind  of  singularity  has  the  air  of 
‘that  other  monsieur’?” 

“It  has,”  replied  Am^^e,  with  a  powerful 
effort,  “a  very  singular  singularity.” 

This  was  as  near  as  he  could  come,  and, 
fearful  of  injuring  him,  I  abandoned  that 
I)hase  of  our  subject. 

The  valet-de<hambre  whom  my  fellow- 
lodgers  had  brought  with  them  from  Paris 
contributed  nothing  to  the  inn’s  knowledge 
of  his  masters,  I  learned.  This  struck  me  not 
only  as  odd,  but  unique,  for  French  servants 
tell  one  another  everything,  and  more — very 
much  more.  “But  this  is  a  silent  man,” 
said  Am^d^e  impressively.  “  Oh !  very  silent ! 
He  shakes  his  head  wisely,  yet  he  will  not 
open  his  mouth.  However,  that  may  be  be¬ 
cause” — and  now  the  explanation  came — 
“because  he  was  engaged  only  last  week  and 
•knows  nothing.  Also,  he  is  but  temporaiy; 
he  returns  to  Paris  soon  and  Glouglou  is  to 
serve  them.” 

I  ascertained  that  although  “that  other 
monsieur”  had  gray  hair,  he  was  by  no  means 
a  person  of  great  age;  indeed,  Glouglou,  who 
had  seen  him  oftener  than  any  other  of  the 
staff,  maintained  that  he  was  quite  young. 
Am^d^e’s  own  opportunities  for  observation 
had  been  limited.  Ever\-  afternoon  the  two 
gentlemen  went  for  a  walk;  but  they  always 
came  down  from  the  gallery’  so  quickly,  he 
declared,  and,  leaving  the  inn  by  a  rear  en¬ 
trance,  plunged  so  Imstily  into  the  nearest 
by-path  leading  to  the  forest,  that  he  caught 
little  more  than  glimpses  of  them.  They  re¬ 


turned  after  an  hour  or  so,  entering  the  inn 
with  the  same  appearance  of  haste  to  be  out 
of  sight,  the  professor  always  talking,  “with 
the  manner  of  an  orator,  but  in  English.” 
Nevertheless  Am^^  remarked  it  was  certain 
that  Profes-sor  Keredec’s  friend  was  neither 
an  American  nor  an  Englishman. 

“Why  is  it  certain?”  I  asked.  . 

“Monsieur,  he  drinks  nothing  but  water, 
he  does  not  smoke,  and  Glouglou  says  he 
speaks  very  pure  French.” 

“  Glouglou  is  an  authority  who  resolves  the 
difficulty.  That  other  monsieur  is  a  French¬ 
man.” 

“But,  monsieur,  he  is  smooth-shaven.” 

“Perhaps  he  has  been  a  maltre  d’h6tel.” 

“Eh!  I  wish  one  that  /  know  could  hope 
to  dress  as  well  when  he  retires!  Besides, 
Glouglou  says  that  other  monsieur  eats  his 
soup  silently.” 

“I  can  find  no  flaw  in  the  deduction,”  I 
said,  rising  to  go  to  bed.  “We  must  leave 
it  there  for  to-night.” 

The  next  evening  Am^^e  allowed  me  to 
perceive  that  he  was  concealing  something 
under  his  arm  as  he  stoked  the  coffee-ma¬ 
chine,  and  upon  my  asking  what  it  was,  he 
glanced  round  the  courtyard  with  histrionic 
sly-ness,  placed  the  object  on  the  table  beside 
my  cap,  and  stepped  back  to  w-atch  the  im¬ 
pression,  his  manner  that  of  one  w’ho  de¬ 
claims:  “At  last  the  missing  papers  are  be¬ 
fore  you!” 

“MTiat  is  this?”  I  said. 

“It  is  a  book.” 

“  I  am  persuaded  by  your  candor,  Am^^, 
as  well  as  by  the  general  appearance  of  this 
article,”  I  returned  as  I  picked  it  up,  “that 
you  are  speaking  the  truth.  But  why  do 
you  bring  it  to  me?” 

“Monsieur,”  he  replied,  in  the  tones  of  an 
old  conspirator,  “this  afternoon  the  professor 
and  that  other  monsieur  went  as  usual  to  walk 
in  the  forest.”  He  bent  over  me,  pretending 
to  be  busy  with  the  coffee-machine,  and  low¬ 
ering  his  voice  to  a  hoarse  whisper.  “W’hen 
they  returned,  this  book  fell  from  the  pocket 
of  that  other  monsieur’s  coat  as  he  ascended 
the  stair,  and  he  did  not  notice.  Later  I 
shall  return  it  by  Glouglou,  but  I  thought  it 
wise  that  monsieur  should  see  it  for  himself.” 

The  book  was  W'entworth’s  “Algebra” — 
elementary  principles.  Painful  recollections 
of  my  boyhood  and  the  binomial  theorem 
rose  in  my  mind  as  I  let  the  leaves  turn  under 
my  fingers.  “WTiat  do  you  make  of  it?”  I 
asked. 
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His  tone  became  even  more  confidential. 
“Part  of  it,  monsieur,  is  in  English;  that  is 
plain.  I  have  found  an  English  word  in  it 
that  I  know,  the  word  ‘O,’  but  much  of  the 
printing  is  also  in  Arabic.” 

“Arabic!”  I  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  monsieur,  look  there.”  He  laid  a 
fat  forefinger  on  “(a  +  b)2-a2  +  2ab-f  b^.  ” 

“  That  is  Arabic.  Old  Gaston  has  been  to  Al¬ 
geria,  and  he  savs  that  he  knows  Arabic  as 
well  as  he  does  French.  He  looked  at  the 
book  and  told  me  it  was  Arabic.  Trulv! 
Truly!” 

“Did  he  translate  any  of  it  for  you?” 

“No,  monsieur,  his  eyes  pained  him  this 
afternoon.  He  says  he  will  read  it  to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“But  you  must  return  the  book  to¬ 
night.” 

“That  is  true.  Eh!  It  leaves  the  mystery 
deeper  than  ever,  unless  monsieur  can  find 
some  clue  in  those  parts  of  the  book  that  are 
English.” 

I  shed  no  light  upon  him.  The  book  had 
been  Greek  to  me  in  my  tender  years;  it  was 
a  pleasure  now  to  leave  a  fellow  being  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  Arabic.  But  the 
volume  took  its  little  revenge  upon  me,  for 
k  increased  my  curiosity  about  Professor 
Keredec  and  “that  other  monsieur.”  Why 

The  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Tarkingl 
will  appear  in  the 


were  two  grown  men — one  an  eminent  psy¬ 
chologist  and  the  other  a  gray-haired  youth 
with  a  singular  air — canning  about  on  their 
walks  a  text-book  for  the  instruction  of  boys 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  ? 

The  next  day  that  curiosity  of  mine  was  ^ 
piqued  in  earnest.  It  rained  and  I  did  not 
leave  the  inn,  but  sat  under  the  great  archway 
and  took  notes  in  color  of  the  wet  road, 
drenched  fields,  and  dripping  sky.  My  back 
was  toward  the  courtyard,  that  is,  “three 
quarters”  to  it,  and  about  noon  I  became 
distracted  from  my  work  by  a  strong  self- 
consciousness  which  came  upon  me  without 
any  visible  or  audible  cause.  Obeying  an 
impulse,  I  swung  round  on  my  camp-stool 
and  looked  up  directly  at  the  gallerj-  window 
of  the  salon  of  the  “Grande  Suite.”  A  man 
with  a  great  white  beard  was  standing  at  the 
window,  half  hidden  by  the  curtain,  watching 
me  intently. 

He  f)erceived  that  I  saw  him  and  dropped 
the  curtain  immediately,  a  speck  of  color  in 
his  buttonhole  catching  my  eye  as  it  fell. 

The  spy  was  Professor  Keredec. 

But  why  should  he  study  me  so  slyly  and 
yet  so  obviously?  I  had  no  intention  of  in¬ 
truding  upon  him.  Nor  was  I  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  “specimen,”  though  I  began  to  suspect 
that  “that  other  monsieur”  \v.\s. 
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The  feud  between  Klein  and  Rosenthal 
had  begun  in  Buenos  Ayres  over 
Ad^le  Tremont,  the  singer.  Klein  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  German  Legation  and  little 
more  than  a  boy;  Isidor  Rosenthal  was  a 
Czechian  Jew  who  had  got  rich  in  various 
West  Indian  schemes,  from  the  lending  of 
money  on  a  pearl  shirt-stud  to  the  financing 
of  revolutions. 

To  escape  Rosenthal,  Klein  resigned  his 
office  and  escorted  Miss  Tremont  to  Rio. 
Rosenthal,  persistent  in  love  as  in  finance, 
followed  them,  for  he  knew  that  Klein  did 


not  have  money  enough  to  retain  the  lady’s 
interest  for  any  length  of  time.  Klein  knew 
it  also  and  it  made  him  desperate,  especially 
as  Rosenthal  was  too  good  a  man  of  business 
to  fight  when  all  that  he  had  to  do  was  to 
wait.  The  Jew  was  not  afraid;  it  was  simply 
that  the  dueling  idea  was  not  framed  on  sound 
commercial  principles. 

The  result  was  that  Klein  waited  for  his 
chance  and  publicly  insulted  him  at  the 
club,  pulled  his  nose,  and  then,  when  the 
Jew  brushed  him  aside  with  one  sweep  of  his 
great  arm,  threw'  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  face. 
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Even  then  Rosenthal  would  not  fight,  but 
neither  would  he  leave  the  lists;  he  continued 
his  not  entirely  unwelcome  attentions  to  Miss 
Tremont.  This  kept  Klein  in  so  furious  a 
state  of  impotent  rage  that  the  lady  became 
frightened  and  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Count  Stigiliano  to  go  to  Jamaica  in  his 
yacht. 

Rosenthal,  with  a  sardonic  grin,  threw  up 
his  hand  and  got  back  to  business,  while 
Klein,  almost  ruined,  and,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  heart-broken,  for  he  was  very  young, 
German,  and  had  really  loved  the  woman, 
was  prevented  from  suicide  only  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  be  revenged  upon  Rosenthal. 

Eventually  he  accepted  a  position  as  agent 
of  the  Hamburg  Line  and  was  sent  to  Grand 
Goflves,  Haiti,  where  he  settled  down  to  ex¬ 
port  coffee  and  cacao  and  brood  over  the 
day  when  he  should  square  his  account  with 
Rosenthal,  who,  he  learned,  had  taken  his 
invalid  brother  Jacob  to  Capri. 

Rosenthal’s  hatred  was  of  the  sardonic 
sort  that  goes  with  a  bare-toothed  grin  and  a 
twinkle  of  the  eyes  that  is  mostly  gleam; 
nevertheless  it  was  potent,  as  potent  as 
Klein’s,  and  much  more  effective.  A  year 
later  he  scored  against  his  enemy. 

Klein  had  loaded  a  sloop  with  coffee,  on 
his  own  account,  and  sent  her  to  Cura9ao, 
where  the  cargo  was  to  be  transshipped  to  an 
Italian  boat  with  a  low  freight  tariff.  Rosen¬ 
thal  happened  to  be  in  the  Dutch  colony 
when  the  sloop  arrived,  leaking  badly  from 
the  straining  received  in  a  rough  passage. 
The  water  was  gaining  on  the  pumps  and 
the  captain  was  frightened,  for  he  knew  that 
if  it  once  reached  the  coffee,  all  would  be  up 
with  vessel  and  cargo.  The  news  reached 
Rosenthal,  together  with  the  name  of  the 


consigner;  he  went  at  once  to  the  health 
officer  of  the  port  and  told  him  that  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  know  that  there  was  smallpox  in 
Aquin,  where  the  coffee  had  been  taken  on. 
The  sloop  was  quarantined,  pending  investi¬ 
gation,  and  before  her  captain  could  procure 
a  tug  to  pump,  the  water  reached  the  cargo, 
which  promptly  swelled  and  burst  the  vessel 
open,  thereby  costing  Klein  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

When  the  whole  stoiy  got  to  Klein’s  ears, 
he  turned  as  white  as  chalk  and  the  pupils 
of  his  eyes  grew  so  large  that  one  could  see 
only  a  rim  of  blue  the  breadth  of  a  knife’s 
edge.  Then  he  got  purple  and  the  pupils 
contracted  to  pin-points,  while  the  blue  eyes 
themselves  became  glazed  like  the  eyes  of 
a  dead  pompano.  A  Teuton  blood-rage,  la¬ 
tent  since  the  cycle  of  stone  clubs  and  great 
cave-bears,  seethed  up  in  him  and  shook  him 
until  he  grew  sick  and  giddy.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  his  hammock,  his  eyes  band¬ 
aged  and  a  negress  fanning  him.  His  phy¬ 
sique  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  such  a 
rage  as  his  enemy’s  act  had  stirred  within 
him. 

The  following  day  all  emotion  had  van¬ 
ished  and  Klein’s  German  brain  began  to 
calculate.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that  he 
could  think  of  Rosenthal  quite  unemotion¬ 
ally.  Klein’s  problem  was  a  difficult  one. 
He  did  not  want  to  murder  the  Jew;  killing 
a  man  is  a  poor  sort  of  revenge  at  best.  On 
the  other  hand,  Klein  did  not  see  how  he 
could  do  Rosenthal  physical  damage.  The 
Jew  would  not  duel  and  he  stood  six  feet 
two,  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds, 
most  of  which  was  heavy  bone  covered  with 
great  bands  of  sinewy  muscle.  His  lean 
wrist  was  as  thick  as  Klein’s  forearm,  and  he 
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could  have  squeezed  the  life  out  of  the  highly 
strung  little  German  with  one  of  his  hairy 
paws;  also  he  was  far  too  rich  for  Klein  to 
harm  in  any  business  way. 

Klein  was  unable  to  find  a  solution,  but  he 
decided  that  his  best  chance  lay  in  keeping 
near  his  enemy.  He  learned  that  Rosenthal 
was  in  Caracas,  so  he  went  there,  only  to  hear 
that  the  Jew  had  run  over  to  Colon  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  some  Margarita  pearls  bought  from 
a  Dutch  negro,  who  did  a  sort  of  kite  business 
among  the  pearl  pelicans  having  illicit  gems 
to  dispose  of.  So  Klein  took  the  next  steamer 
from  Porto  Cabello  to  Cartagena  and  thence 
to  Colon. 

The  day  of  his  arrival  he  saw  Rosenthal 
boarding  the  train  for  Panama,  so  Klein 
followed.  The  car  was  packed  with  tour¬ 
ists  from  the  Royal  Mail  steamer,  w’ho  were 
making  an  e.xcursion  to  see  the  canal;  and 
in  the  crowd  Klein,  who  was  slender  and 
pMjlite,  found  himself  jammed  against  his  en¬ 
emy’s  back.  A  man  in  a  seat  beside  them 
vacated  it  to  join  a  friend  ahead;  Rosenthal 
slid  into  the  seat,  then  looked  up  and  saw 
Klein.  His  bushy,  black  eyebrows  and  his 


thick  mustache  w’ent  up,  and  he  bared  his 
yellow  fangs  in  an  expansive  grin. 

“Py  Jingo!”  he  exclaimed,  for  he  usually 
made  it  a  point  to  speak  the  language  that 
was  lieing  spoken  about  him,  “it  is  my  old 
frendt,  Mr.  Klein!” 

Like  Rosenthal,  Klein  spoke  most  of  the 
languages  with  which  the  Powers  have 
crammed  the  West  Indies,  so  he  answered  in 
English,  and  their  conversation  proceeded  in 
that  tongue. 

“So.  .  .  !  It  is  our  practical  joker,  Isidor 
Rosenthal !  ” 

A  flash  of  surprise  crossed  the  mocking 
face  of  the  Jew.  He  had  not  looked  for  so 
much  sang-froid  in  the  young  German.  He 
made  room  beside  him. 

“Will  you  not  share  my  seat?  Ah,  you 
have  reference  to  that  matter  of  the  coffee! 
Py  Jingo!  I  acted  ver}’  badly!  I  afterward 
was  ashamed  of  myself  .  .  .  because,  you 
see,  I  gave  way  to  an  impulse  .  .  .  and  had 
not  a  dollar  to  gain  by  it!” 

“It  did  not  much  matter,”  said  Klein. 
He  sat  down  beside  the  Jew  and  pulled  a 
Colon  Star  from  his  pocket.  “The  stuff 
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did  not  belong  to  me,  although  it  was  in  my 
name.  I  was  acting  for  a  friend — a  Dr. 
Leyden.” 

Rosenthal  started  upright;  his  big  yellow 
teeth  came  together  with  a  crack,  and  he  swore 
a  violent  Czechian  oath  l)eneath  his  breath. 

“Leyden!  My  good  friend  Leyden!  There, 
what  an  ass  a  man  can  make  of  himself 
by  a  blind  impulse!  That  little  joke  will 
cost  me  .  .  .  how  much?  What  did  he  lose? 
He  shall  have  back  ever)’  dollar!  Leyden 
once  saved  the  life  of  the  little  Jacob  .  .  . 
my  brother!” 

Klein  glanced  at  the  Jew  in  surprise.  He 
had  lied  instinctively,  as  one  does  to  conceal 
a  hurt  given  by  an  enemy.  Rosenthal’s  big, 
savage  face  was  seamed  with  lines  of  the  most 
unutterable  chagrin.  He  continued  to  swear 
softly  to  himself. 

Klein  made  pretense  of  reading  his  paper. 
His  eyes  followed  the  English  words  while 
his  ears  gathered  in  Rosenthal’s  self-revilings. 
Klein’s  brain  was  working  rapidly  in  German. 
Gentle-bom  though  he  was,  all  principles 
of  honor  were  dead  in  him  where  his  enemy 
was  concerned.  He  wondered  at  the  Jew’s 
gullibility.  Rosenthal  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature.  His 
estimate  of  Klein  was  of  a  man  too  proud  to 
stoop  to  Levantine  methods,  and  this  was  a 
true  estimate  had  Klein  been  in  his  normal 
condition. 

“LotJc  here,”  Rosenthal  said  suddenly, 
“how  much  did  that  little  joke  of  mine 
cost  ?  ” 

little  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,” 
said  Klein.  “The  boat  was  chartered,  and 
so  the  loss  of  her  fell  upon  the  captain.” 

“And  ser\'e  him  right!”  snarled  Rosen¬ 
thal.  “He  had  no  business  to  load  a  valua¬ 
ble  cargo  into  a  rotten  vessel!”  He  made  a 
wr)’  face.  “Py  Jingo,  but  a  too  keen  sense 
of  humor  can  be  expensive!  Ha  .  .  .  !” 
He  scowled,  then  plunged  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  pulled  out  a  roll  of  crisp  Amer¬ 
ican  bank-notes.  “Leyden  is  too  good  a 
fellow  to  have  suffer.  I  owe  him  now  more 
than  I  can  ever  pay  for  his  efforts  with  the 
little  Jacob!” 

Klein  watched  him  in  amazement  as  he 
peeled  off  ten  notes  for  $i,ooo  each  and 
handed  them  to  him. 

“Give  these  to  Leyden,”  he  said,  “and  tell 
him  that,  if  he  likes,  he  can  add  six  per  cent, 
interest  for  the  loss  of  his  profit.” 

In  a  state  of  bewilderment  Klein  thrust 
the  money  into  his  wallet. 


“Do  you  want  a  receipt?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  Jew.  “If  Leyden  was 
willing  to  trust  you,  I  can.”  He  made  an¬ 
other  wr)’  face.  “Let  us  talk  of  something 
else.” 

Klein  pocketed  the  money  with  an  odd 
feeling  of  chagrin.  The  passion  of  his  re¬ 
venge  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  co(ded 
without  being  in  any  measure  satisfied,  and 
he  felt  himself  defrauded.  Presently  he 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  his 
wallet. 

“Here,”  he  said  to  Rosenthal,  “take  your 
filthy  money.  I  lied  to  you.  The  coffee 
belonged  to  me.  Leyden  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  it.” 

Rosenthal  stared;  his  great,  muddy,  hazel 
eyes,  shot  with  brown  spots,  opened  wide; 
the  bushy  eyebrows  went  up,  the  big  mouth 
fell  open.  Without  a  word,  his  hairy  paw  went 
out  unconsciously  for  the  notes;  and,  still 
staring,  he  folded  them  and  tucked  them  into 
his  pocket  as  if  acting  under  a  reflex.  Then 
ail  at  once  expression  swept  into  his  wolfish 
face,  and  he  threw  back  his  head  and  roared 
with  laughter. 

“Py  Jingo,  but  you  aristocrats  are  funny! 
You  tell  me  a  lie  to  save  your  pride;  then, 
still  to  save  it,  you  pay  $10,000  fw  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  telling  the  truth!  Ha,  ha,  ha!  ...” 

Klein  sat  stiff  as  a  ramrod.  His  face  was 
veiy  pale  and  all  of  his  former  hate  and  re¬ 
pugnance  welled  up  until  it  came  near  to 
suffocating  him.  He  had  bought  back  his 
blood-lust  in  full  measure. 

“Py  Jiminy!”  said  Rosenthal  when  his 
laughter  had  subsided,  “I  w’ould  like  to  give* 
you  back  this  money!  It  would  spoil  a  good 
joke,  but  still  I  would  like  to  give  it  back; 
but,”  he  looked  searchingly  at  Klein,  “I  do 
not  believe  that  you  would  take  it.  You 
would  rather  get  square  on  your  own  hook, 
yes?” 

Klein  locked  out  of  the  window  without 
answering.  He  was  reflecting  curiously  on 
the  fact  that  the  Jew’s  sense  of  injury  done 
and  received  referred  entirely  to  the  mone- 
tar)’  loss  of  the  coffee.  The  matter  of  Miss 
Tremont  and  the  affront  rendered  by  Klein 
were  apparently  unworthy  of  cimsideration. 

“Yes,”  said  Rosenthal,  nodding  vigorous¬ 
ly,  “that  was  a  nasty  act  of  mine.  I  acted 
on  impulse.  I  considered  that  you  would 
have  done  as  much  for  me.  You  wanted  to 
kill  me,  and  I  wanted  to  ruin  you.  Elach  one 
to  his  taste.  You  hold  that  a  man’s  money 
is  no  good  to  him  without  his  life,  and  I  that 
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his  life  is  even  less  than  no  good  without 
money.  It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.” 

“Then  you  value  your  money  more  than 
you  do  your  life?”  Klein  asked. 

“By  no  means.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
values  but  of  what  hurts  one  the  most,  the 
loss  of  life  or  of  money.  I  claim  the  latter, 
because  one  has  longer  to  think  about  it. 
The  loss  of  life  is  all  over  in  a  minute,  like 
the  blowing  out  of  a  candle  .  .  .  pouf!”  and 
*  Rosenthal  puffed  his  hairy  cheeks  and  nearly 
blew  the  hat  from  the  head  of  the  woman 
tourist  in  front  of  them. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Klein,  “that  to  a  man 
like  you  the  loss  of  money  gives  an  almost 
physical  distress.” 

Rosenthal  grinned.  “It  hurts,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  “but  ver)'  much  it  depends  upon 
how  it  is  done.  If  I  gamble  and  lose  it  hurts, 
but  not  much  if  the  game  has  been  a  fair 
one.  But  if  I  w-ere  to  lose  and  discover  af- 
terw'ard  that  I  had  been  tricked  .  .  .  Ach 
Gotti  .  .  .  Py  Jingo!  That  would  be  terri¬ 
ble!  That  happened  to  me  once  .  .  .  that 
I  was  befooled,  and  it  made  me  sick  .  .  . 
sick  to  vomiting,  and  afterward  I  had  such 
an  attack  of  the  liver  that  I  had  to  go  to 
Carlsbad  for  a  cure.” 

When  they  parted  in  Panama,  Rosenthal 
clapped  Klein  on  the  shoulder  and  said: 

“When  you  want  that  $10,000  back, you 
have  only  to  ask  for  it.  It  is  nothing  to  me. 
I  make  it  in  a  day,  but  you  aristocrats  are 
children  in  business  beside  us  Jews!”  He 
gave  his  harsh,  explosive  laugh,  and  just  for 
a  second  the  blood  surged  up  into  Klein’s 
temples,  while  the  gale  of  hatred  that  swept 
through  him  gave  him  an  instant  of  giddiness. 

Klein  spent  several  days  in  Panama, but  got 
no  nearer  the  solution  of  his  problem.  He 
saw  Rosenthal  often  and  discovered  that  the 
Jew  gambled  everj'  evening  with  one  of  his 
friends  in  the  Hotel  Marina,  where  he  was 
quartered.  So,  to  be  nearer  him,  Klein  went 
to  the  same  hotel. 

Then  one  day  opportunity  walked  up  to 
him  with  smooth  steps.  He  was  sitting  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  old  fort  watching  the 
pelicans  diving  for  hsh,  when  there  ap¬ 
proached  a  bbnd  and  unctuous  individual 
with  the  look  and  manner  of  an  itinerant 
evangelist.  He  was  long-haired,  smooth- 
shaven,  and  bulbous  with  the  pallid  fat  that 
adversity  seems  to  put  upon  some  men.  He 
stopfied  on  reaching  Klein. 

“Good  afternoon,”  he  said,  with  a  smile 


that  revealed  a  set  of  perfect  teeth.  “A  de¬ 
lightful  evening,  is  it  not?”  He  seated  him¬ 
self  in  an  embrasure  facing  Klein. 

“  It  is  veiy  pleasant,”  said  the  German  stiff¬ 
ly.  He  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  nod  and  turned 
away. 

'  “Pray  do  not  go,”  said  the  other.  “Let 
us  indulge  in  a  little  discourse.  Are  w’e  not 
both  in  the  same  predicament  .  .  .  alone?” 

“  But  I  do  not  hnd  it  a  predicament,”  said 
Klein  coldly. 

“Ah,  then  you  are  not  blessed  with  my 
social  nature.  I  am  of  those  who,  like  Abou- 
ben-Adhem,  asks  only  to  be  written  as  one 
who  loves  his  fellow  men.” 

Klein  paused  and  glanced  at  him  curi¬ 
ously.  The  man’s  face  was  weak  but  intelli¬ 
gent.  Klein’s  eyes  dropped  to  the  hands, 
which  were  moving  nervously.  They  were 
fat,  but  graceful  as  a  girl’s,  with  supple,  taper¬ 
ing  fingers,  carefully  kept.  They  were  hands 
with  an  expression,  albeit  riot  a  pleasing  one; 
a  something  suggesting  technical  skill  of  a 
furtive  sort;  the  hands  of  a  pickpocket,  a  safe- 
breaker,  or  a  prestidigitator. 

The  man  obser\’ed  Klein’s  scrutiny  and 
smiled.  His  voice  lost  its  suave  formality 
and  assumed  a  vulgar  tone. 

“You’re  tr^nn’  to  dope  me  out  by  my  fins,” 
he  said.  “Well,  paid,  what  am  I?” 

Klein  flushed.  “A  Ijarber?”  he  asked. 

“Not  quite,”  said  the  man.  “I’ll  tell  ye. 
My  name’s  Blake  an’  I’m  a  sleight-o’-hand 
artist.  Card  tricks  ’re  my  specialty.”  His 
face  grew  eager.  “For  ten  dollars,  my  frien’, 
or  even  five  dollars,  I  can  puf  you  next  to  a 
trick  that  will  enable  you  to  limit  your  gains 
an’  losses  in  poker,  euchre,  or  ^rt^  only  by 
the  amount  of  money  that  your  helpless  ad¬ 
versary  is  willing  to  stake!” 

The  fellow’s  voice  returned  to  the  pseud«>- 
educated  drawl  of  the  “gentleman  grafter.” 
Klein’s  lip  curled  in  disgust  and  he  litepped 
back. 

“I  am  not  interested,”  he  said.  “I  ne\'er 
pby  cards.  Good  day.” 

“Say,  just  wait  a  minute!”  cried  Blake. 
“Let  me  show  you  something  .  .  .  just  for 
fun!”  He  whipped  a  greasy  pack  cards 
from  his  (xxrket  and  stepped  to  the  broad 
rampart,  where  he  seated  himself.  Klein 
lingered  unwillingly. 

“You  know  ^cart^?”  asked  Blake,  shuf¬ 
fling.  “Well,  then,  let’s  deal  a  few  hands 
just  as  if  we  were  sittin’  in  a  little  game,  and 
if  you  pipe  anything  phony  I’ll  chuck  the 
cards  into  the  wet  an’  apply  for  a  job  loadin’ 
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flat-cars  in  Culebra.  Then  I’ll  lay  down  a 
few  cold  pdier  hands,  and  if  after  that  you 
feel  like  buyin’  ten  dollars’  worth  of  useful 
education  in  the  tin-hom  line,  I  bet  you’ll 
never  be  sorry!” 

Klein  found  himself  listening  to  and 
watching  a  remarkable  card  trickster.  Each 
of  the  man’s  supple  fingers  seemed  to  jjossess 
a  separate  intelligence.  He  could  pick  a  card 
from  the  top  of  the  pack  with  the  Imck  of 
his  hand,  hold  and  play  ten  cards  as  though 
there  were  but  five,  while  on  the  draw  he 
could  apparently  get  any  cards  necessary  to 
“fill.”  All  of  the  while  he  kept  up  a  running 
conversation,  the  tone  of  which  lapsed  in  a 
peculiar  way  from  that  of  the  man  of  com¬ 
parative  education  to  that  of  the  cheap,  bar¬ 
room  gambler,  or  suddenly  assumed  the 
stilted  expressions  and  popular  slang  of  the 
side-show  “barker.”  Klein  was  alternately 
interested,  repelled,  and  amused.  The  crea¬ 
ture  seemed  formless  as  a  jelly-fish  in  all  but 
his  marvelous  craft. 

“But  I  do  not  understand!”  cried  the  Ger¬ 
man,  when  Blake  had  finished.  “Why  do 
you  for  ten  dollars  teach  men  to  swindle  one 
another  when  you  might  gain  thousands  by- 
swindling  them  yourself?” 

Blake  smiled  and  his  shifting  glance  fell. 

“Well,  pard,”  said  he,  “to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  haven’t  got  the  nerve.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Just  that.  When  I’ve  got  a  deck  in  my 
hands  for  exhibition  purposes,  I’m  right  at 
home;  I  defy  any  one  to  get  wise;  but  the 
minute  I  sit  in  a  game  I  lose  my  sand.  I 
get  shaky  and  nervous,  and  if  I  ain’t  careful 
I  give  the  whole  graft  away,  esp)ecially  if  I’m 
leary  of  my  crowd,  if  I  think  that  maybe 
there’s  a  gun  man  in  the  bunch.  Twice  I’ve 
got  maul^  so’s  I  could  have  passed  myself 
on  the  street  without  recognition,  and  once 
I  was  nearly  killed  .  .  .  but  that  ain’t  any 
lack  of  skill,”  he  added  eagerly;  “it’s  jest 
becuz  I’m  a  soft-hearted  grafter  and  wise 
enough  to  know  it.  I  could  put  you  next 
so’s  you  could  win  thousands,  Imuz  you  ’re  a 
nervy  proposition.  Any  fool  could  see  that." 

Klein  did  not  at  once  answer;  he  was  think¬ 
ing  deeply.  Presently  he  turned  to  Blake. 

“You  say  that  you  are  afraid,”  he  said 
with  a  tinge  of  contempt;  “but  what  if  you 
were  playing  a  two-handed  game  with  a  man 
who  you  knew  would  not  employ  violence, 
who,  if  he  discovered  you,  would  simply  de¬ 
mand  his  money  back  and  call  you  a  few 
hard  names?  Would  that  affect  your  skill?” 


Blake’s  flabby  face  was  doubtful. 

“Oh,  I  guess  if  I  was  sure — ”  he  began. 
“Once  or  twice  I’ve  sat  opposite  some  guy 
like  myself  and  put  it  all  over  him;  but  then 
I’d  w-ant  to  be  dead  sure,”  he  added.  “Any¬ 
way,  that  kind  of  a  man  ain’t  apt  to  play  for 
much.” 

“Are  you  known  at  all  here  in  Panama?” 
asked  Klein,  his  blue  eyes  beginning  to  gleam. 

“No;  I  just  got  in  last  night,  busted. 
Slung  dishes  down  here  from  San  Diego.” 

“I  will  make  you  a  proposition,”  said 
Klein.  “It  is  the  chance  of  your  lifetime. 
There  is  a  man  in  this  city,  a  big  Jew  named 
Rosenthal,  who  has  caused  me  to  lo§e  a  great 
deal  of  money.  He  is  a  gambler,  veiy-  rich, 
and  willing  to  play  for  almost  any  stake. 
He  is  big  and  black  and  fierce-looking,  but 
he  will  not  fight.  I  pulled  his  nose  and  threw 
a  glass  of  w’ine  in  his  face  and  he  took  it 
before  a  roomful  of  players.  Now  I  will 
stake  you  w-ith  $10,000.  We  can  play  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Hotel  Marina,  where  he  comes 
every  evening,  and  you  can  appear  to  w-in 
all  of  my  money  at  ^cart^  and  then  he  will 
want  to  play  with  you  and  you  can  taunt  him 
into  playing  for  very  large  stakes.  I  will 
give  you  half  of  all  that  you  win  until  my 
share  has  reached  $10,000,  which  is  the 
amount  that  he  cost  me.  After  that  you  can 
keep  for  yourself  all  that  you  make;  and  the 
more  that  is,  the  better  it  will  please  me.” 

Blake  listened  with  his  eyes  up)on  his 
cards.  Once  or  twice  he  lifted  them  in  a 
quick,  shifting  glance  to  the  German’s  face, 
then  dropped  them  again. 

“Humph!”  said  he,  when  Klein  had  fin¬ 
ished.  “It  sounds  all  right,  but  how  do  you 
know  he’ll  play  up?”  He  shuffled  the  cards 
nervously. 

“Because,”  said  Klein,  “he  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  most  daring  gambler  in  the 
West  Indies — at  cards,  that  is.  He  is  too 
clever  to  play  the  wheel  or  faro  or  any  game 
where  the  odds  are  against  him.” 

“You’re  dead  sure  he’s  sandless?”  asked 
Blake  suspiciously.  “You  ain’t  lettin’  me  in 
for  no  rough-house?”  His  flaccid  face  was 
filled  with  distrust. 

“No,”  said  Klein.  “I  believe  that  he  has 
courage  enough,  but  he  will  not  fight;  it  is 
not  his  nature.” 

“Where’s  your  money?”  asked  Blake 
sulkily. 

“Here  is  a  thousand  in  my  jxxrket,”  said 
Klein,  “and  drafts  up  to  the  value  of  ten 
thousand.” 


sort  of  want  to  think  it  over.  .  .  his  opponent;  then  their  backs  straightened 

and  they  watched  with  interest. 

In  a  spacious  stone-walled  room  of  the  old  Presently  a  heavy  tread  sounded  on  the 
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walked  up  to  the  table.  “Erart^?  For  how 
much?” 

Neither  of  the  players  answered. 

“Fifty  dollars  a  game/"  whispered  a  man. 

“Py  Jingo!  That  is  not  a  bad  game,” 
said  Rosenthal,  and  set  himself  to  watch. 
As  a  game  of  ^cartd  takes  but  a  few  minutes 
to  play,  the  stake  was  a  high  one. 

Klein  and  Bbke  played  on,  Klein  losing 
steadily.  A  few  others  drifted  in  to  watch 
the  play.  At  ten  o’clock  Klein  had  appar¬ 
ently  lost  over  $800.  The  poor  light  was 
favorable  to  Blake,  who  manipulated  the 
cards  for  practise  under  the  eyes  of  the  spec¬ 
tators.  Although  the  game  was  but  a  blind, 
Klein’s  sensitive  nature  reflected  the  tension 
of  the  crowd.  His  face  was  pale,  his  pupils 
dilated,  and  he  sipped  nervously  at  the  glass 
of  beer  at  his  elbow.  No  one  would  have 
Ijelieved  that  the  play  was  only  a  lure. 

At  twelve  o’clock  Klein  turned  a  pallid  face 
toward  his  opponent.  He  had  lost,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared,  $1,000.  He  drew  out  his  wallet  and 
laid  down  his  losings  in  ten  bank-notes  of 
$100  each. 

“Mr.  Blake,”  he  said,  '‘this  is  practically 
all  of  the  money  that  I  have  at  my  disposal. 
Honor  will  not  permit  me  to  continue  a  game 
the  losses  of  which  I  might  lie  unable  to  pay.” 

A  murmur  ran  around  the  room.  Rosen¬ 
thal  gurgled. 

“He  played  his  hands  like  a  schoolboy,” 
he  whisper^  harshly.  “He  does  not  know 
how  to  discard.  Ecartd  is  all  in  the  draw.” 

Blake,  an  able  actor,  shifted  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  chewing  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  like  to  clean 
out  a  good  sport.  You  had  darned  bad  luck, 
Mr.  Klein.  .  .  He  reached  for  Klein’s 
money,  then  thrust  toward  him  a  fifty-dollar 
bill.  “  I  always  leave  a  man  a  stake,”  he  said 
with  boorish  generosity.  “Panama’s  a  poor 
place  to  go  broke  in  .  .  .  hey,  boys?”  He 
glanced  at  the  crowd. 

“He's  all  right,”  said  a  voice  from  some¬ 
where. 

Rosenthal,  his  big  face  working  with  eager¬ 
ness,  leaned  over  the  table.  To  fleece  a  man 
like  Klein  seemed  to  the  world-wise  Jew  like 
tearing  money  from  a  child.  Keen  observer 
that  he  was  and  schooled  in  human  character, 
he  read  Blake’s  face  at  its  real  value,  and  it 
cut  him  to  his  Semitic  soul  to  see  so  weak  a 
vessel  taking  money  from  a  novice. 

“Would  you  like  to  play  a  little  more?” 
he  asked.  “It  is  a  good  game,  ^cart^.” 

Blake  glanced  at  his  watch.  “Not  to¬ 


night,  thanks,”  he  answered  with  a  j-awn. 
“Too  late,  ’n’  I  got  to  go  out  to  Culebra  to¬ 
morrow.  I’m  a  contractor,  you  know,”  he 
continued  with  a  clever  imitation .  of  a  bibu¬ 
lous  confidence  which  embraced  the  roomful. 
“I  come  down  here  to  make  a  bid  on  movin’ 
dirt  out  o’  the  big  ditch.” 

“It  is  not  ver\’  late,”  said  Rosenthal-, 
“only  twelve  o’clock.” 

Blake  yawned,  then  looked  the  Jew  over 
with  a  slow  indifference  that  would  have  been 
insulting  to  a  dog. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  said,  with  another  yawn, 
“I  don’t  mind  playing  for  an  hour  more  .  .  . 
that  is,  if  you  want  to  play  for  something.” 
He  looked  again  at  Rosenthal  as  though  to 
assay  him  socially  and  financially.  “You 
people,”  he  said,  w-ith  an  easy  inference  of 
the  man’s  unmistakable  race,  “don’t  like  to 
lose  your  money  very  well.  Better  let  it 
alone,  m’  friend.  You’re  up  against  an  old 
hand.” 

The  blood  rushed  into  Rosenthal’s  fierce, 
Mephistophelian  face;  his  huge  black  eye¬ 
brows  were  drawn  down  over  his  odd  hazel 
eyes  w-ith  their  dark-brown  dots.  In  his 
anger  his  accent  lapsed. 

“Mein  Gotti"  he  burst  out.  “I  vill  play 
you  for  a  t’ousand  a  game  if  you  like!” 

Blake  laughed  sneeringly. 

“That’s  nearer  my  figure,”  he  said;  “I 
wish  you  had  it.” 

“I  vill  show  you  vhat  I  have,”  snarled  the 
Jew.  “It  is  easy  to  see  you  are  a  stranger  in 
the  West  Indies.  Do  you  know  who  I  am?” 
He  threw  out  his  great  chest.  “I  am  Isidor 
Rosenthal.” 

Blake  summoned  all  of  his  rabbit’s  courage 
to  give  vent  to  a  sneering  laugh.  The  aspect 
of  the  big  Jew  w-as  alarming.  The  red  blotxl 
burned  through  his  swarthy  skin;  his  face  was 
such  as  a  master  sculptor  might  have  cut  in 
half  a  dozen  deep  gashes;  fierce,  dominant, 
savage,  almost  demoniac.  The  whole  torso 
w-as  ten.se,  big  deltoids  bunching  under  his 
black  mohair  coat,  forearms  putting  the 
sleeves  upon  the  stretch,  and  his  brown,  gem¬ 
laden  fists  cracking  as  he  clenched  them. 

Blake  admirably  hid  his  fright;  his  flaccid 
face  was  white  and  his  eyes  had  the  l(K)k  of  a 
child  about  to  be  chastisied;  yet  the  man  was 
an  actor,  an  artist  in  all  but  spirit,  and  he 
was  playing  for  a  big  stake.  He  summoned 
all  of  his  feeble  courage  to  brazen  the  thing 
out. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  said,  shuffling  the  cards, 
“I’ll  play  with  you  for  a  thousand  a  game  if 
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you  like.  I  guess  your  money  is  as  good  as 
anybody’s,  if  you’ve  got  it  with  you.  I 
thought  maybe  you  had  it  all  lent  out  at 
eighteen  and  a  half  per  cent.” 

A  ripple  of  nervous  bughter  w’ent  around 
the  room.  Rosenthal,  his  yellow  teeth  shin¬ 
ing,  reached  in  his  pocket  and  hauled  out  a 
bulging  wallet.  Klein  gazed  at  him  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  Not  when  he  had  pulled  his  nose  in 
the  club  at  Rio  had  the  Jew’s  face  ex¬ 
hibited  such  ferocity.  Then  a  boy  was  tid¬ 
ing  to  taunt  him  into  a  silly  act;  here  a  craven- 
hearted  Gentile  was  daring  him  to  stand 
forth  armed  with  the  Jew’s  own  weapon, 
money,  and  fight  him  on  his  own  field,  the 
field  of  chance. 

“You  are  right,”  snarled  Rosenthal,  “it 
is  all  out  at  interest,  but  I  still  carr)-  with  me 
a  little  with  w’hich  to  amuse  myself  of  an 
evening.” 

He  ^gan  to  peel  off  bills  of  $ioo  each;  still 
deepjer  he  came  to  the  five  hundreds,  all  with 
the  flourish  of  a  ringmaster  and  a  swing  that 
should  show  those  present  what  he  held  in  his 
hands.  The  man  was  in  his  element.  He 
loved  to  show  his  money;  not  in  horses  nor 
yachts  nor  railroads  nor  ships,  but  concretely, 
stamped  inofficial  type  upon  negotbble  paper. 
He  gloried  in  the  dazzling  effect  of  absolute 
money,  whether  it  crackled  or  rang  or  scintil¬ 
lated  from  the  facet  of  a  stone. 

A  quiver  ran  through  Blake  at  the  sight  of 
the  naked  money  so  shamelessly  bared  by 
the  Jew,  but  it  was  a  quiver  of  fright  rather 
than  of  lust.  Klein  caught  the  weakening 
flicker  on  Blake’s  face  and  kicked  him  under 
the  table.  It  was  like  putting  the  spur  to  an 
able  but  poor-spirited  hunter  confronted  by  a 
brush  fence.  Blake  began  to  shuffle  the  cards. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  a  bit  tremulously; 
“when  you  get  through  waving  that  dou^ 
around  the  room  I’ll  give  you  a  run  for  some 
of  it;  only” — he  leaned  over  and  reached  out 
his  fat,  gracile  hand — “let’s  have  a  look  at 
one  of  those  big  uns,  pardner.” 

It  was  a  master  insult.  Rosenthal  grew 
white  about  the  lips  and  just  for  a  second 
Blake’s  fat  throat  was  dangerously  near  the 
grip  of  the  Jew’s  strong  fingers.  But  Rosen¬ 
thal  was  a  man  of  the  world. 

“Py  Jingo!”  he  cried,  “I  see  you  are  not 
used  to  playing  with  real  money.  Here” — 
he  tossed  the  entire  roll  to  Blake — “examine 
them  all;  I  w-ill  not  even  count  them  when 
they  come  back.” 

His  thick  lips  parted  in  a  dog-toothed 
grin.  Blake  glanced  at  the  roll,  then  thrust 


it  back  untouched.  He  threw  the  cards  upon 
the  table  and  they  cut  for  deal,  Rosenthal 
cutting  high,  which  in  ^art^  makes  the  deal. 

“For  how  much?”  asked  Bbke  as  Rosen¬ 
thal  dealt  three,  then  two,  cards  to  each. 

The  Jew  shrugged.  “  For  what  you  like,” 
he  said;  then  before  bying  down  the  trum|> 
glared  at  the  trickster  from  under  his  black 
eyebrows.  “Did  I  not  hear  you  say  some¬ 
thing  about  a  thousand  a  game?” 

Blake  gulfjed  in  his  dn>’  throat. 

“I  .  .  .  I’m  game,”  hie  answered  huskily. 

“Good,”  said  Rosenthal,  and  they  began 
to  play. 

The  Jew  was  a  bom  gambler;  he  played 
honestly  but  with  an  acumen  that  discounted 
cheap  trickeiy-;  but  Blake,  although  no  true 
gambler,  was  no  cheap  trickster.  He  was 
a  master  of  legerdemain,  and  his  naanipula- 
tion  of  the  cards  while  playing  with  Klein 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Jew  had  given  him 
confidence. 

Rosenthal,  for  all  his  experience  in  games 
of  chance,  did  not  suspect  his  adversar\-. 
His  instincts  were  keen  as  those  of  a  woman 
or  a  wild  animal.*  He  felt  Blake’s  lack  of 
force  and  the  resulting  contempt  blinded 
him  to  the  danger  in  the  man.  An  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  years  had  taught  him  to  asso¬ 
ciate  clever  trickerx'  with  cool  ner\-e. 

Rosenthal  won  the  first  game  and  took 
$1,000  from  Blake.  The  trickster’s  odds 
w’ere  two  to  one;  he  might  win  on  the  Jew’s 
deal;  if  he  willed  it  so,  he  was  certain  to  win 
on  his  own.  Vet  with  these  odds  in  his  favor 
his  face  was  ashen  and  bathed  in  sweat;  and 
this,  too,  was,  as  far  as  appearaiwe  went,  all 
in  his  favor,  for  Rosenthal  chackled  iairardly 
at  the  trepidation  of  his  adversary.  Rosen¬ 
thal  himself  was  entirely  honest.  He  could  l>e 
cruel,  cunning,  and  remorseless  as  a  weasel, 
as  in  the  matter  of  Klein’s  coffee,  but  he  had 
never  stolen  a  cent  in  his  life,  nor  had  he 
needed  to  do  so  with  his  genius  for  money- 
gelting. 

The  game  went  on.  Blake,  cheating  only 
when  it  became  necessaiy,  began  to  take 
thousand  after  thousand  from  the  Jew. 
Rosenthal’s  savage  features  became  set  in 
a  puzzled  scowl.  Perhaps  because  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  skill,  or  because  of  some 
subtle  instinct,  Itefore  long  he  became  sus¬ 
picious.  He  began  to  watch,  not  openly, 
but  with  the  baffling  intentness  of  a  cat 
drowsing  before  a  stove  and  peering  through 
the  slits  of  her  exTS  at  a  rat-h^  across 
the  room.  He  Uwked  less  and  less  at  the 
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trickster;  he  appeared  to  be  concentrating 
every  faculty  upon  his  own  play  in  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  recoup;  yet  his  eyes,  shifting 
and  slanting  under  their  bushy  black  eye¬ 
brows,  did  not  miss  the  minutest  detail  in  the 
movements  of  Blake’s  hands,  and  the  trick¬ 
ster,  conscious  of  this  close  scrutiny  in  some 
impalpable  way  peculiar  to  gamblers,  stopjied 
cheating. 

Klein,  closely  watching  the  man,  saw  that 
something  was  amiss,  for  Blake  was  becom¬ 
ing  frightened  and  could  feel  his  as.surance 
(M)zing  from  every  pore.  There  was  some 
subtle  emanation  from  the  half-tamed  Hebrew 
that  seemed  to  j>aralyze  in  the  trickster  all  of 
the  quickness  of  mind  and  hand  necessary 
to  the  deception  that  he  practised.  It  was 
simply  that  his  weak  will  was  squeezed  of  its 
feeble  essence  by  the  dominant  vital  force  of 
the  Jew.  Rosenthal  himself  felt  in  some 
vague  way  his  growing  ascendency,  and  his 
merciless  strength  began  to  swell  within  him. 

Blake  had  Ijeen  cheating  but  rarely,  w'hen- 
ever  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  gradual  gain, 
but  the  knowledge  that  he  could  win  at  any 
time  had  given  him  confidence  and  helped 
his  game.  Now,  with  the  scant  nerve  wrung 
from  him,  he  began  to  falter  and  to  play  in  a 
dazed  way,  gray  in  the  face,  blue  about  the 
lips,  the  dew  standing  in  droj)s  under  the 
long,  straight  hair  falling  over  his  forehead, 
while  his  mild,  dishonest  eyes  were  filled  with 
the  (Kiined  expression  one  sees  in  the  eyes  of 
a  sheep  in  the  shambles.  Klein  watched  him 
with  a  nauseated  loathing. 

Game  by  game  the  score  drifted  back  to 
its  starting-point  and  presently  a  sigh  went 
up  from  the  watchers  when,  after  such  a 
juggling  of  fortune  as  few  of  them  had  ever 
seen  before,  a  game  won  by  the  Jew  brought 
the  players  back  to  their  original  positions. 

Rosenthal  brought  his  big  fist  down  upon 
the  table  with  a  blow  that  made  the  flcxir 
tremble. 

“.!/««  GoU!"  he  roared.  “Py  Jiminy! 
A  full  hour  we  play  and  I  lose  eighteen  t’ou- 
sand  and  win  it  back  again;  and  I  have  such 
excitements  as  alone  are  vort’  all  the  money 
on  the  table,  and  my  frendt  here  is  nearly 
dead  of  heart  disease,  and  the  color  of  fresh 
caviar  ar-roundt  his  mout’ — and  all  wit’ 
not’ing  done!” 

Blake  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  “1  guess 
that’s  about  enough,”  he  said  feebly,  and  his 
face  was  that  of  an  old  man.  “My  heart 
ain’t  so  good  as  it  might  be,  and  I  can’t  stand 
much  nervous  excitement.” 


“No,”  said  Rosenthal,  “you  are  a  fool  to 
play.  You  have  not  the  nerve  for  a  gam¬ 
bler,  my  frendt,  even  with  Gentiles!  But  to 
play  with  a  Jew  who  is  afraid  to  lose  his 
money  and  does  not  vant  to  stake  much 
on  a  game  .  .  .  that  is  all  right!”  And  again 
the  harsh  laugh  crashed  out.  Rosenthal 
leaned  forward  across  the  table  until  his 
bearded  face  was  less  than  a  foot  from  that 
of  the  trickster. 

“I  tell  you  vat  we  do!”  he  rasped  out; 
“we  cannot  afford  to  waste  all  of  this  time 
for  not’ing.  VVe  play  one  little  game  for  ten 
t’ousand  dollars  and  stop!” 

Blake  reached  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out 
a  bandanna  handkerchief,  w'ith  which  he 
mopped  his  humid  face.  Under  the  table 
Klein  was  crushing  his  fixit  lieneath  his  own, 
but  Blake  did  not  feel  it.  His  brain  was 
whirling;  he  pulled  himself  together  with 
difficulty.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Jew  had 
played  directly  into  his  hand  in  his  daring 
proposal.  Blake  was  holding  the  cards;  it 
was  only  necessary  for  him  to  shuffle,  fling 
them  upon  the  table  to  cut  for  deal  .  .  .  and 
he  knew  that  he  would  cut  high.  Then  he 
would  deal,  and  once  the  cards  were  in  his 
trained  hands  there  could  be  no  cjuestion  of 
his  winning  if — if — if  he  could  summon  the 
nerve  to  do  his  part! 

He  drew  a  deep  breath;  Klein  was  still 
crushing  his  fixrt  beneath  his  own,  and  all  at 
once  Blake  felt  the  pain  of  it  and  the  faintest 
tinge  of  color  crept  into  his  flaccid  face. 

“All  right,”  he  said  with  a  gulp.  “Here 
she  goes  then  for  ten  thousiind!  You’re  a 
better  sport  than  I  took  ye  for,  frien’!”  He 
began  to  shuffle  with  the  beautiful  and  uncon¬ 
scious  dexterity  of  the  accomplished  card- 
player.  Rosenthal  ntxided  and  dropped  his 
eyes  from  his  opponent’s  face  to  the  pack  .  .  . 
and  Blake  felt  the  prying  glance  of  the  Jew 
spraying  his  hands  like  a  tongue  of  icy  flame. 

He  threw  the  cards  up<in  the  table  and 
they  cut.  Blake  cut  a  king;  he  was  taking 
no  chances;  on  this  final  game  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  suspicion  if  only  he  could 
avoid  detection.  He  gathered  up  the  cards, 
threw  them  together,  shuffled  rapidly  but 
with  infinite  care,  and  had  commenced  to 
deal,  when  something  happened. 

No  one  knew  just  what  it  was,  not  even 
Rosenthal,  whose  eyes  were  like  those  of  a 
lynx;  nevertheless,  in  the  high  tension  of  the 
moment  the  knowledge  that  something  was 
amiss  flashed  around  the  table  like  an  electric 
current.  Only  Blake  knew  that  he  bad 
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made  a  slip,  that  in  some  incomprehensible 
way  he  had  missed  the  card  on  which  the 
hand  depended  and  that  he  would  in  some 
way  have  to  get  three  trumps  on  the  draw! 

^  he  went  for  his  trumps  under  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  roomful,  and  he  got  them,  with 
consummate  skill  but  with  a  nervous  quiver 
of  one  finger  that  betrayed  him  to  the  Jew, 

Rosenthal  dropped  his  eyes  to  hide  the 
lurid  gleam  in  their  depths.  He  waited,  just 
for  a  second,  until  Blake  had  bunched  the 
cards  in  his  hand  .  .  .  and  then,  with  a 
motion  as  quick  as  the  blow  of  a  leopard,  his 
big  hand  flew  across  the  table  and  the  strong, 
sinewy  fingers  locked  around  the  flabby 
wrist  of  the  trickster  and  closed  there  in  a 
grip  of  steel  that  lx)und  the  tendons  fast, 
making  it  impossible  for  the  man  to  opien 
or  shut  his  hand. 

“Do  not  move!”  purred  Rosenthal  in  a 
tiger’s  bass.  “If  you  do,  I  vill  cr-rack  your 
skull  like  a  hen’s  egg.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  .  .  .  vill 
some  gentleman  opien  this  hand  which  I  hold? 
I  t’ink  you  vill  find  von  more  car-rd  as  there 
should  be  .  .  .  and  if  there  iss  not  I  vill 
apologize  and  gif  to  Mr.  Blake  his  ten 
t’ousand  dollars  on  the  spx)t!” 

For  a  moment  no  one  moved;  then  two 
men  at  Blake’s  elbow  steppied  to  the  table, 
.>  and  as  Rosenthal’s  terrible  grip  relaxed,  they 
oponed  the  soft  fist  and  disclosed  ...  six 
cards. 

“Poh//”  cried  Rosenthal,  blowing  out  his 
cheeks.  “I  fought  so!  Pouj !"  The  lamps 
flared  as  he  blew  out  his  breath. 

Blake  struggled  to  his  feet,  glancing  warily 
from  side  to  side. 

“Kill  the  crook!”  growled  some  one  from 
the  back  of  the  room. 

“That’s  right!”  cried  a  man.  “Bust  in 
his  head,  the  .  .  .” 

The  snarlings  rose  suddenly  to  a  roar;  a 
man  thrust  himself  forw'ard  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  trickster,  but  Blake,  with  a  scream 
of  terror,  sprang  behind  his  chair. 

“Let  me  alone!”  he  shrieked.  “Let  me 
go!  He  can  have  the  money!  It’s  all  a 
plant  anyway — it’s  all  his  fault!”  He 
px)inted  toward  Klein,  who  was  crowding 
toward  him  with  the  vague  idea  of  protecting 
this  nerveless  thing  whom  his  act  had  caused 
to  stand  in  danger  of  his  life. 

So  the  German  thrust  forward  to  shield 


Blake  from  the  mob,  but  the  trickster,  crazed 
with  fear,  had  snatched  a  revolver  from  his 
pxKket,  and  as  Klein  sprang  forward  he  mis¬ 
took  his  motive.  Thinking  that  the  German 
meant  to  clear  himself  at  his  exp)ense,  Blake 
aimed  the  weapx)n  at  his  head.  At  the  same 
instant  Rosenthal  flung  himself  forward, 
grippied  Blake  by  the  shoulder,  and  threw 
him  on  his  back  across  the  table.  There  was 
a  loud  repx)rt,  a  clamor  of  shouts  and  oaths, 
then  silence,  and  so  they  stood  waiting  until 
the  smoke  should  clear. 

Rosenthal’s  heavy  voice  boomed  through 
the  murk. 

“Oudt!  All  of  you,  if  you  do  not  vant  to 
go  to  jail!  The  pxflice  are  coming!” 

The  threat  had  the  desired  effect;  the  spjec- 
tators  slippjed  from  the  room.  Most  of  them 
were  men  for  whom  the  atmosphere  of  a  px)- 
lice  court  held  unsavory  recollections.  But 
the  heavy  stone  walls  of  the  place  had  re¬ 
tained  the  clamor,  and  presently  the  air 
thinned  and  revealed  Rosenthal  still  holding 
the  passive  trickster  on  his  back  across  the 
table,  and  Klein  staring  at  him,  white-faced 
and  wild-eyed. 

“Are  you  hit?”  asked  Rosenthal. 

“No,”  answered  Klein,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  chest  of  the  Jew’s  mohair  coat,  torn  away 
beneath  the  arm  and  smoldering  upjon  the 
edges,  “but  I  am  afraid  that  you  are.” 

The  Jew  clapp)ed  his  free  hand  to  the  rent 
and  drew  it  away  blood-stained. 

“Py  Jingo!”  he  said  coolly,  “but  this 
snake  haf  bit  me!” 

Before  Klein  left  the  Isthmus  he  went  to 
the  French  Hospital  to  say  good-by  to  Rosen¬ 
thal.  The  Jew  was  not  dangerously  hurt. 

“I  have  to  thank  you  for  my  life,”  said 
Klein  stiffly.  “If  you  had  not  gimbl>ed  that 
fool  he  would  have  fired  his  pistol  in  my  face. 
I  wish  that  he  had,  but  nevertheless  I  ap¬ 
preciate  your  action.” 

Rosenthal  grinned.  “My  boy,”  said  he, 
“in  a  few  days  you  will  be  glad  that  he  did 
not.  You  are  yet  very  young — too  young  to 
understand,  like  me,  how  very  funny  has  been 
this  whole  affair.  I  haf  laughed  about  it 
until  that  scratch  upx)n  my  rib  has  bled!” 

And  the  Jew  threw  back  his  massive  head 
and  laugh^  until  the  tears  ran  from  his 
mottled  eyes. 


“  Next  to  the  gentleman' s  game  of  hunting,  we  must  put  the  ladies' 
game  of  dressing.  It  is  not  the  cheapest  of  games." — Ruskin. 

CORALIE  and  I  have  been  friends  for  fails  to  impress  me.  Not  that  Coralie  had 

years.  Indeed,  our  intimacy  began  ever  been  the  ugly  duckling  of  the  faiiy^  stoiy- 

long  ago  in  a  certain  New  England  village,  — ^far  from  it;  but  her  painstaking  mind  and 

when,  as  small  girls,  we  occupied  adjoining  her  studious  industry  had  seemed  to  promise 

desks  at  school.  That  little  Jennie  B -  for  her  a  future  no  more  brilliant  than  the 

no,  after  all,  I  won’t  disclose  Coralie’s  iden-  Normal  School  and  a  teacher’s  career.  What 

tity — should  have  developed  into  the  most  passed  for  Providence  intervened,  however, 

famous,  the  most  successful,  and,  perhaps  and  now  our  paths  lie  far  apart.  For  the 

crowning  distinction,  the  most  expensive  profession  by  which  I  e.xist  has  forced  me  to 

dressmaker  in  New  York,  is  a  fact  that  never  deal  critically  with  those  very  frailties  of 
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modem  life  to  which  it  is  Coralie’s  business  to 
cater.  Yet,  sometimes,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  in  her  shrewd  way,  my  friend  is  really 
the  better  observer,  the  keener  critic. 

It  was  shortly  after  her  latest  visit  to  the 
shops  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna 
that  I  accepted  Coralie’s  invitation  to  dine 
with  her  at  Sherr\'’s  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

We  glided  along  Fifth  Avenue  in  a  smart 
little  electric  brougham  —  Coralie’s  latest 
acquisition,  fresh  proof  of  her  success — ^past 
dimly  lighted  houses,  palaces  in  size  and  sug¬ 
gestion.  Sharper  nebulae  of  light  fell  beneath 
the  raised  shades  of  great  windows  in  the 
pretentious  hotels  that  seemed  to  punctuate 
the  street  like  exclamation  points.  Within 
were  glimpses  of  gay  colors,  white  shirt  fronts, 
confusion  and  feasting.  Eveiywhere  there 
was  a  crowd;  for 
it  was  the  dinner 
hour  on  New 
York’s  favorite 
night  for  dining 
abroad. 

We  w’aited  our 
turn  in  the  mov¬ 
ing  line  of  motors 
and  carriages  that 
stretched  along 
.the  avenue  and 
into  Forty -fourth 
Street,  like  the 
curve  of  some 
splendid  serpent 
with  eyes  of  fire. 

We  left  our 
brougham  at  the 
entrance  of  the  res¬ 
taurant.  The  soft 
path  of  carpet 
brought  us  up  the 
steps  and  within 
the  doors,  and  w’e 
stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  our  wraps 
taken  from  us  as 
if  by  magic,  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  kaleido¬ 
scopic  groups  of 
men  and  w’omen 
in  the  great  en¬ 
trance  hall.  We 
threaded  our  way 
under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  head 
waiter  to  whom 
Coralie’s  is  a  well- 


known  presence,  past  tables  shining  with  glass 
and  silver  and  crowned  with  roses  and  or¬ 
chids  as  if  for  some  rite.  Gay  hats  nodded 
like  more  splendid  flowers  under  the  droop¬ 
ing  palms,  jewels  flashed  in  the  radiance  of  a 
hundred  shaded  lights,  and  the  deep  pulse  of 
violins,  played  in  a  waltz,  throbbed  through 
the  murmur  of  many  voices. 

The  impression  was  of  a  very  abandon  of 
luxury.  “  Extravagance,  extravagance!  ”  I 
exclaimed  almost  involuntarily,  as  we  sat 
looking  about.  “Think,  if  you  dare,  how 
much  money  there  is  in  this  room  in  mere 
clothes!  Where  do  you  suppose  it  all  comes 
from  ?  It’s  overwhelming !  ” 

“  Extravagance  ?  ”  Coralie  picked  up  the 
word  defensively.  “  Yes,  but  it’s  New  York, 
remember.  Here’s  where  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  centers; 
here’s  where  the 
greatest  fortunes 
are;  why  not  then 
the  most  lavish  ex¬ 
penditure?  It’s  a 
matter  of  re¬ 
lations.” 

She  paused  to 
look  at  a  group  of 
persons  about  to 
seat  themselves  at 
the  square  table 
next  to  our  own. 
There  were  six — 
three  men  and 
three  women.  The 
former  classified 
themselves,  in 
their  well-groomed 
sleekness,  their 
pride  of  posses¬ 
sion,  and  their  air 
of  imperturbabili¬ 
ty,  as  tj’pes  of  the 
New  Yorker  of 
club  and  Wall 
Street  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  women, 
all  of  them  gowned 
with  studied  and 
luxurious  elabora¬ 
tion,  had  given  my 
companion  smiles 
of  recognition. 

Dropping  her 
jeweled  lorgnette, 
Coralie  turned 
again  to  me.  “  I 
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can’t  tell  you  where  the  money 
all  comes  from,”  she  said,  “  but 
how  much  is  spent  on  the 
clothes  w'e  see  here — that  is  my 
subject.  I  know  about  clothes. 

Take  these  people  next  us,  to 
l)egin  with.  They  are  all  cus¬ 
tomers  of  mine  in  a  way.  That 
woman  with  the  gray  hair,  who 
is  helping  her  husband  order 
dinner,  has  been  coming  to  me 
for  years.” 

I  raised  my  eyes  to  a  vision 
in  Nile  green  crSpe  de  chine. 

Panels  of  white  chiffon,  charm¬ 
ingly  embroidered  with  jet  and 
opalescent  beads,  followed  the 
princess  lines  of  the  gown  from 
throat  to  train.  The  elbow 
sleeves  were  finished  with  ruf¬ 
fles  of  rare  Italian  lace,  and 
garnitures  of  pearls  and  opals 
were  cunningly  introduced. 

The  gown  suited  its  owner  to 
perfection — ^a  woman  neither 
young  nor  old — in  whom  the 
grace  of  youth  and  the  dignity 
of  middle  age  had  met. 

“That  costume  came  from 
my  house  ”  Coralie  was  saying. 

“  i  am  rather  pleased  with  it  ” 

— a  note  of  professional  satis¬ 
faction  colored  her  tone — “and 

it  cost  Mrs.  C - exactly  $700. 

I  consider  her  a  very  well- 
dressed  woman,  by  the  way, 
and  not  e.xtravagant — ^as  extravagance  goes,  tains  over  three  hundred  gowns!  She  declared 
She  always  gets  the  worth  of  her  money;  and  in  a  newspaper  interview  that  she  spent 
if  one  has  the  money  and  chooses  to  spend  $200,000  a  year  for  her  clothes! 
it,  what  matters!  I  don’t  believe  her  bills  for  “  Ttuit  seems  excessive,  even  to  me,”  Co¬ 
clothes  come  to  more  than  $18,000  or  $20,000  ralie  ran  on,  “but  I  know  the  possibilities, 
a  year.”  For  instance,  I  was  in  the  house  of  the  three 

“Twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year!  Seven  Callat  sisters  in  Paris  only  last  year,  and  I 
hundred  dollars  for  a  frock!”  saw,  with  my  own  eyes,  a  New  York  woman 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  Coralie’s  hand  order  twenty-five  gowns  for  the  season.  I 
waved  back  the  interruption;  “that  is  noth-  know  the  prices  charged  there,  and  those 
ing  unusual!  The  perfectly  plain,  perfectly  gowns  couldn’t  have  cost  less  than  $300 

simple,  Doucet  gown  that  Mrs.  C - ’s  sister  apiece.  That  represents  the  average  for  such 

— the  young  girl  nearest  us — ^is  wearing, didn’t  women  as  are  here  to-night  much  more  nearly 

cost  a  penny  less  than  $700,  over  here;  and  than  Mrs.  M - ’s  $200,000;  yes,  and  the 

I’m  inclined  to  think  that  the  other  woman  average  for  gatherings  such  as  this  in  other 
— she’s  worth  $10,000,000  in  her  own  right,  great  capitals,  too.  For  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
I’m  told — paid  rather  more  for  her  gown  of  common  notion  that  American  women  dress 
point  Venise  ;  it  came  from  Maurice  Meyer’s,  more  extravagantly  than  those  of  any  other 
And  there  are  a  dozen  gowns  of  the  same  sort  nation.  It  may  be  that  more  American  women 
in  this  room.  There’s  a  woman  over  there —  dress  well,  but  extravagance  is  an  intema- 
Mrs.  M - ,  whose  wardrobe,  it  is  said,  con-  tional  characteristic,  not  merely  national 
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trips  to  Paris  costumers.  Oh,  it’s  a  mistake, 
believe  me,  to  suppose  that  the  wives  of 
American  millionaires  are  the  sole  support  of 
the  rue  de  la  Paix.” 

Coralie  paused,  smiling  at  her  own  ear¬ 
nestness  in  defense  of  her  countrywomen. 
“  But  I  must  give  you  more  facts,”  she  be¬ 
gan  again,  “since  $700  seemed  to  you  so 
astounding  a  sum  for  one  frock.  WTiat  will 
you  think  when  I  tell  you  that  a  woman  who 
wishes  the  name  of  being  well  dressed,  as 
fashion  knows  the  term,  must  have  at  least 
five  or  six  of  these  imported  costumes;  also 
an  equal  number  of  domestic  afternoon  and 
evening  dresses  and  of  tailor-made  gowns. 
There  must  be  an  appropriate  hat  for  ever)’ 
out-of-door  gown;  and  these  cost  an\’where 
from  $50  to  $100  or  $200  apiece.  In  sum¬ 
mer,  a  fashionable  woman  must  have  forty  or 
fifty  lingerie  gowns,  ranging  from  the  cobweb 
of  lace  to  the  simple  mull,  costing  not  more 


MKS.  HARRY  BROOKS  SARGEANT, 

At  the  Casino  at  Deal  Beach,  in  an  embroidered 
Kown  which,  with  the  hat.  could  uot  have  c%M 
le«s  than  $500. 


And  I  believe  that  wealthy  Russian  women, 
at  least,  spend  rather  more  on  clothes  than 
do  Americans.  Their  furs  alone  cost  fortunes. 
Once  on  the  train  going  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Paris  I  noticed  a  party  of  Russian  women 
all  wearing  coats  of  sable,  and  not  one  of 
those  coats,  I  am  sure,  could  have  cost  less 
than  $40,000.  In  Berlin,  the  same  winter, 
the  manager  of  a  great  dressmaking  house 
told  me  that  he  had  been  at  infinite  pains, 
really  scouring  Europe,  to  get  an  extra  sable 
skin  to  match  some  others  used  in  the  trim¬ 
ming  of  a  gown  ordered  by  a  South  American. 
For  that  skin  alone  he  had  to  charge  his 
customer  $3,000!  That’s  not  an  exceptional 
illustration  of  extravagance  among  South 
Americans,  either.  From  Rio  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Ayres  the  women  make  their  annual 


MRS.  HERMAN  P.  TAPPa  AND  MKS.  E.  V.  HARTFORD. 

A  huod-embrmdefed  U»ea  gown  tuck  tb«  one  Mn.  Tappi  wean  will 
cost  $300,  while  her  hat  proliabljr  coat  between  $50  and  $7$.  Mn. 
Hartford  appean  in  a  lingerie  princew  gown  showing  elabo^e  band* 
wo^  which  coat  la  the  neiglib^houd  of  $joo. 
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than  $150.  She  must  have  morning  gowns 
— she  will  pay  $125  for  a  simple  muslin  with 
]>erhaps  two  yards  of  inexpensive  lace  on  it. 
Half  a  dozen  evening  coats  for  winter,  and  an 
equal  number  of  lace  or  silk  for  summer,  are 
a  matter  of  course.  When  the  Irish  lace 


maker — that  we  must  turn  for  comparisons. 
We  soon  find  that  in  almost  every  instance 
prices  are  higher  here  in  America  than  there, 
even  when  li^ral  allowances  for  the  payment 
of  customs  duties  are  made.  For  instance, 
the  French  model  gown  sells  for  from  one- 


crochet  coat  first  became  popular,  one  shop 
here  sold  450  in  a  month,  no  one  of  them 
priced  less  than  $200.  And  the  accessories 
are  in  proportionate  extravagance;  for  lin¬ 
gerie,  handkerchiefs,  scarves,  and  fans  $5,000 
or  $6,000  a  year  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  of  luxury’,  indeed; 
but  what  would  you  have?  It  is  good  for 
us  dressmakers,  at  any  rate;  and  one  must 
live!” 

II 

Regarding  the  prices  of  clothes,  it  is  of 
course  to  Paris — the  habitat  of  the  dress- 


third  to  two-thirds  more  in  New  York  than 
in  Paris.  Indeed,  the  Parisian  dressmaker 
demands  a  higher  price  from  an  American 
professional  buyer  than  from  an  ordinary 
French  customer.  There  is  reason  in  this: 
the  dressmaker  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
model  will  be  copied  hundreds  of  times  in 
America — that  Eldorado  of  careless  luxury 
— ^by  the  buyer,  w’ho  will  reap  tremendous 
harvests  of  profit  w’ith  no  very  great  outlay.* 
For  the  model  can  be  repeated  in  domestic 

*  Tbe  profit  on  simple  dresses  is  greater  than  that  on  elaborate 
ones,  the  profit  on  an  ordinary  shirtwaist  suit  being  almost  loo 
per  cent.  On  coats  and  evening  gowns  the  profit  is  reckoned 
from  75  to  150  per  cent,  of  the  cost  and  labor. 


AN  EVENING  COAT  OF  EMBROIDERED  SATIN.  THE  NECESSAKY  TAII-OR  GOWN. 

The  ermioelitiing^  alone  cost  $1,000.  The  enbroidery  is  eaqui-  The  plainest  tailor  ro*'**  costs  $1500?  mote.  The  coat  is  counted 
site  hand'Work  and  added  $aoo  to  the  coat  of  the  garment.  not  so  much  in  materials  as  in  pernKrtion  ol  it  and  beauty  of  lines. 


materials;  and  it  may  even  be  sold  again, 
when  the  exclusive  dressmaker  is  through 
with  it,  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  who  will  use 
it  as  a  model  for  his  ready-made  stock. 

Profiting  by  experience,  and  knowing  the 
recklessness  of  rich  Americans  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  they  want,  most  of  the  Parisian  cou- 
turiires,  milliners,  and  makers  of  lingerie 
have  arranged  a  special  scale  of  prices,  w’hich 
affects  not  only  the  professional  buyer,  but 
the  casual  shopper  as  well.  For  example, 
a  gown  that  a  Frenchman  may  secure  for 
$150,  $175,  or  $200  may  bring  $300  from  an 
American. 

Perhaps  fewer  New  York  women  buy  their 
clothes  in  Paris  now  than  in  the  past.  It 
had  long  been  the  fashion  to  bring  home  a 
season’s  dresses  with  the  mark  of  Parisian 
makers  on  them;  it  still  is  certainly  possible 
to  get  great  “value”  for  the  money  spent  in 
some  of  the  smaller  and  less  well-known 


establishments.  But,  nowadays,  our  New 
Yorii  dressmakers  have  develo|)ed  wonder¬ 
fully;  they  display  real  originality;  indeed, 
one  of  the  real  leaders  of  fashionable  New 
York  recently  declared  that  she  is  now  buy¬ 
ing  her  clothes  in  America  because  it  is  no 
longer  necessary’  to  get  them  abroad. 

Coralie  admits  candidly  that,  like  most 
other  trades,  dressmaking  is  a  game — “a 
game,”  she  says,  “played  by  cautious  and 
skilful  hands.  If  our  rival  gets  a  good  idea, 
a  new  color  scheme,  we  must  get  a  better  one; 
we  must  know  the  tricks  of  our  opponents; 
we  must  spend  money  without  stint  to  keep 
ourselves  aw  fait  in  the  world  of  dress. 
New  York  is  Mecca  to  thousands  of  wom¬ 
en  who  come  from  all  over  the  United 
States  to  buy  or  to  obtain  ideas  for  home 
consumption  in  the  dressmaking  establish¬ 
ments  from  coast  to  coast.  Women  are 
employed  at  handsome  salaries  by  the  big 
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shops,  merely  to  go  about  and  glean  ideas. 
Our  ambition  is  to  noake  it  impossible  for 
the  American  woman  to  find  in  Europe 
anything  as  good  as  she  can  find  at  home, 
even  if  she  pays  more  for  it,  as  she  has 
to  do.” 

But  what  gay  and  fashionable  lady,  to 
whom  the  acquisition  of  clothes  has  become  a 
career,  their  wearing  an  art;  whose  husband 
or  father  encourages  her  because  he  regards 
her  appearance  as  an  asset,  a  tangible  proof  to 
the  worid  of  his  prosperity  and  devotion; 
who  haunts  the  houses  of  Redfem,  Lich¬ 
tenstein,  Hickson,  Mrs.  Osborne,  Miss  Ward, 
Jacqueline,  Carroll,  Oaksmith,  Louise,  and 
the  rest,  ever  gives  a  moment’s  thought  to 
the  relation  of  cost  to  value?  Clothes  she 
must  have,  for  every  place,  season,  climate, 
hour,  and  occasion,  and  she  gets  them  where 
she  can  best  please  herself,  her  husband,  her 
friends,  or,  if  she  live  in  the  limelight,  her 
public. 

Above  all  things,  as  the  desire  for  elabo¬ 
rate  dressing  grows,  she  feels  that  she  must 
not  be  distanced  in  the  race;  and  so,  as  if 
in  answer  to  Kipling’s  plea,  though  for  a  far 
different  object,  she  “buys,  buys,  buys  ” — 
each  gown  to  be  worn  but  a  few  times  and 
cast  aside.  Of  the  various  costly  accessories, 
a  pair  of  gloves  is  worn  but  once;  and  delicate 
shoes,  made  of  imported  leather  to  match  the 
tint  cd  a  fabric,  suffer  a  similar  eclipse  after 
a  d^but  in  a  ball-room.  For  many  women 
pride  themselves  on  never  wearing  a  cleaned 
garment.  After  a  couple  of  wearings  they 
will  send  an  imported  gown  to  a  second-hand 
dealer,  receiving  a  $ioo  bill  for  the  creation 
that  may  have  cost  $800.  The  dealer  sells 
it  to  an  actress  starting  on  her  tour,  to  the 
society  leader  of  a  small  town,  or  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  the  demi-monde. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  who  patron¬ 
izes  the  cleaning  establishments  spends  there 
from  $1,500  to  $i  ,800  a  year.  For  when  one 
pays  $20  to  have  a  lace  gown  cleaned  after  a 
sin^e  wearing;  when  gloves  by  the  hundred 
and  blouses  Mty  at  a  time  are  sent  to  be  ren¬ 
ovated,  it  does  not  take  long  to  reach  a  sum 
that  parallels  the  salary  on  which  many  a 
man  suf^xirts  a  family. 

A  moment  before,  Coralie  had  spoken  of 
“credit.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  I  asked,  “that  an 
American  woman  who  could  afford  to  spend 
$50,000  or  $60,000  a  year  on  clothes  would 
demand  a  favor  of  this  kiiKl  of  a  dressmaker?  ” 

Coralie’s  shrug  was  expressive. 


“The  names  of  society  leaders  must  be  on 
the  books  of  a  succesdul  house;  and  the 
knowledge  that  these  debtors  will  not  be  un¬ 
duly  embarrassed  is  often  the  reason  for  their 
patronage.  For  an  establishment  to  insist  uix)n 
payment  is  considered  an  acknowledgment 
of  weakness.  Resort  to  litigation  results  in 
a  cabal,  formed  by  the  woman  sued  and  her 
friends,  who  withdraw  their  custom  to  place 
it  with  a  rival  firm  whose  tact  and  capital  can 
better  stand  such  emergencies.  Sometimes 
a  woman  is  carried  on  the  books  of  an  estab¬ 
lishment  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

“In  dealing  with  this  question  of  credit, 
the  Parisian  is  cleverer  than  are  we,”  Coralie 
continued.  “A  woman  who  seeks  to  estab¬ 
lish  credit  with  him  is  met  suavely,  but  she 
cannot  obtain  immediate  attention.  She  is 
made  to  feel  that  an  audience  in  a  couple  of 
days  is  a  favor.  The  time  is  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  to  find  out  her  husband’s  position;  if 
he  is  ‘safe,’  an  unlimited  credit  is  graciously 
accorded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  woman 
is  the  stage  comet  of  the  season,  or  an  actress 
whose  extravagance  is  notorious,  the  subject 
of  a  cash  settlement  b  broached  very  guard¬ 
edly,  so  that  no  offense  can  be  taken,  and  b 
suavely  insbted  upon.” 

Constant  attention  to  dress  has  borne  its 
logical  fruit:  the  incessant  desire  for  acquisi¬ 
tion,  the  daily  passion  for  buying  has  become 
a  well-recognized  form  of  dissipation.  A 
woman  goes  into  a  shop  wdth  the  possible 
intention  of  buying  a  single  hat;  she  comes 
out  the  not  wholly  satisfied  possessor  of  a 
dozen!  Indeed,  any  clever  saleswoman, 
reading  the  unmbtakable  signs  of  thb  habit 
in  an  eager  and  wandering  eye,  may  dispose 
of  almost  anything  she  chooses  to  such  a 
customer.  She  will  tell  you  that  it  b  not 
unusual  for  a  woman  of  wealth  and  fashion 
to  order  ten  or  fifteen  gowns  at  an  establish¬ 
ment  that  the  latter  will  declare  she  entered 
merely  to  “look  about.”  Who  can  say  that 
thb  same  {)assion  has  not  led  her  elsewhere 
with  equally  lavbh  results? 

For  it  b  not  only  the  high-priced  dress¬ 
makers  that  one  must  consider  in  discussing 
the  extravagance  of  American  women.  In 
New  York  City  alone  are  4,800  firms  that 
manufacture  ready-made  garments  for  wom¬ 
en.  Many  of  these  are  designed  from  im¬ 
ported  modeb.  Sixteen  hundred  gowns  a 
day  have  been  sold  in  a  shop  that  gets  its 
supply  from  one  of  these  places. 
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“You  mean,”  I  questioned,  “that  when 
we  buy  a  $50  gown  in  a  Sixth  Avenue  depart¬ 
ment  store,  we  are  really  buying  a  French 
gown  so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Coralie,  “for  there  are 
only  a  few  dressmakers  in  this  country  who  are 
daring  enough  to  originate.  Manufacturers 
go  abroad  for  models.  Yet,  on  the  other  band, 
the  French  often  borrow  from  American  cus¬ 
tomers  their  original  ideas.  Years  ago,  when 
pretty  Juliette  Paquin  appeared  one  famous 
day  at  Armenonville  in  a  simple  white  linen 
suit  with  Eton  jacket,  distinct  among  the 
elaborate  gowns  that  represented  millions  of 
dollars,  she  said  frankly  to  her  admirers  that 
she  had  taken  the  idea  from  an  American 
girl.  It  is  not  only  our  American  dollars, 
but  the  clever  caprices  of  American  customers 
that  have  helped  in  making  these  establish¬ 
ments.” 

A  New  York  woman,  whose  extravagance 
in  dress  is  equaled  by  her  candor,  once  ex¬ 
plained — she  did  not  seem  to  think  an 
“excuse”  necessary — that  she  regarded  any 
criticism  of  her  expenditure  as  uncalled  for. 

“I  dress  as  well  as  my  taste  and  my  in¬ 
come  allow,  for  two  reasons,”  she  is  reported 
as  saying.  “The  6rst  is  a  woman’s  reason: 

1  like  to  look  well.  And  the  other  is  this: 
It  is  the  best  way  I  know  of  to  do  good  with 
the  money  that  fortune  has  so  kindly  bestowed 
on  me!” 

There  is,  of  course,  a  grain  of  truth  in  this 
last  statement.  The  circulation  of  great 
sums  of  money  certainly  conveys  a  benefit  at 
large.  It  makes  employment  possible  and 
insures  the  acquirement  of  the  necessities  of 
life  by  many.  But  in  the  case  of  a  profession 
so  dependent  as  is  that  of  the  dressmaker 
on  long  credits  and  large  surpluses  of  capi¬ 
tal,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  profits 
go  to  the  sharp  brains,  the  calculating  heads 
of  the  business.  Certainly  the  little  tailor 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  who  received 
six  dollars  for  the  entire  making  of  a  suit 
that  the  Fifth  Avenue  tailor  who  employed 
him  sold  to  the  wife  of  one  of  our  Presidents 
for  $200,  has  small  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  share  of  the  profit!  Nor  can  the  little 
apprentices  in  a  fashionable  establishment, 
who  get  from  $3  to  $5  for  a  week  of  toil,  feel 
any  particular  enthusiasm  for  this  especial 
manner  of  distribution.*  Indeed,  the  women 

*Thescmle  of  wages  is  practically  the  same  in  the  majority 
of  the  large  American  establishments,  and  the  staff  may  numbn 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  persons.  Apprentices  earn 
from  $3  to  ts  a  week ;  helpers,  from  $6  to  $io  ;  sleeve-bands 


whose  energies  and  attention  are  turned  to 
the  subject  of  dress  are  seldom  of  the  type 
that  stops  to  think  of  reasons,  economical  or 
altruistic.  So  if,  in  their  kindly  and  careless 
sowing,  some  of  the  seed  fall  on  good  ground, 
why,  let  us  be  simply  grateful  and  not  ask  a 
question  that  philanthropists  and  cynics  alike 
have  never  been  able  to  answer. 


Ill 

“Coralie,”  said  I,  when  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  trim  little  brougham  again, 
rolling  almost  noiselessly  downtown,  “  you 
have  given  me  a  strange  jumble  of  facts  and 
fancies.  Tell  me,  isn’t  there  anyone  whose 
dress  is  not  worth  computation  in  figures, 
whose  jewels  are  not  described  in  newspapers, 
who  can  walk  unseen  and  talk  unheard,  and 
who  does  not  insist  on  dining  in  public  every 
night  of  her  life?” 

Coralie  laughed  and  patted  my  hand.  “Of 
course  there  is,  my  dear,  and  there  arc  many 
more  than  you  think !  There  are  women  who 
rarely  see  the  inside  of  Sherry’s,  and  of  whose 
existence  the  paragrapher  is  quite  ignorant, 
yet  who  are  figures  of  power,  influence,  and 
authority  in  the  world  of  society.  Only  the 
other  day,  in  speaking  of  this  very  subject,  a 
woman  of  wealth,  position,  cleverness,  and 
fashion,  who  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  her 
own  gowns,  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
among  her  acquaintances  she  knew  of  many 
who  dressed  admirably  on  $5,000  a  year. 

“But  women  of  this  sort,”  Coralie  went 
on,  “cannot  be  called  typical  of  modem 
American  civilization.  Although  they  stand 
for  the  best  side  of  it,  if  you  will,  and  certainly 
the  most  conservative,  they  do  not  represent 
the  great  rest^ss  entity  that  we  call  New 
York.  My  dear,  it  isn’t  New  York  alone; 
it’s  Chicago,  it’s  Pittsburgh,  it’s  a  score  of 
individual  civilizations  that  merge  in  this 
great  metropxiiis  of  ours.” 

“One  thing  more,  Coralie,”  I  interrupted, 
“before  you  develop  some  startling  conclu¬ 
sion  on  these  broad  lines;  does  this  extrava¬ 
gance  in  dress,  to  which  it  would  seem  that 
American  women  are  all  too  prone,  tend’ in 
any  way  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  man?” 

Coralie  laughed.  “How  can  it  help  doing 
so?”  she  cried.  “  It  is  from  the  American  man 

and  ficurc-raodeb,  from  Sis  to  Sis;  and  saleswomen,  from  Sis 
to  S50.  Ordinary  designers  ^  from  Si, 500  to  Si,ooo  a  year, 
and  expert  and  exclusive  designers  are  paid  from  Ss,ooo  to 
Sio,ooo. 
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that  the  necessary  money  comes;  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  largely  to  please  him  that  it  is  spent 
in  this  way.  And,  if  he  is  the  source  and 
the  benefidary,  why  shouldn’t  he,  by  all  that 
is  just,  be  sometimes  the  sufierer?  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  certain  bankruptcies,  separations,  di¬ 
vorces,  and  even  suicides  may  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  many  a  woman  whose  passion  for 
fine  clothes  has  led  her  to  desperate  expedi¬ 
ents.  I  remember  hearing  of  one  million¬ 
aire  in  the  West  who  really  teas  reduced  to 
poverty  by  his  wife’s  love  of  dress.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  instances  in  which  this  ex¬ 
travagance  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  dis¬ 
aster  are  very  common.  There  are  all  too 
many  other  and  larger  ways,**  she  added 
knowingly,  “in  which  a  man  may  ruin  himself 
without  the  aid  of  our  poor  sex.  A  woman 
isn’t  necessarily  extravagant  merely  because 
she  happens  to  spend  great  sums  of  money. 
She  is  extravagant,  as  far  as  real  harm  is 
concerned,  only  when  she  spends  beyond  her 
income.  I’ve  seen  wives  and  daughters  of 
poor  professional  men  who  in  their  limited 
way  were  far  more  of  a  drain  on  the  family 
resources  and  a  far  more  serious  menace  to 
the  family  integrity  than  many  rich  women. 
It’s  all  a  question  of  degree,  and  if  we  can  only 
hold  to  some  just  sense  of  proportion — in  this 
ostentatious,  fast-moving  age  I  grant  you 
that’s  not  an  easy  thing  to  do — I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  shall  ever  find  ourselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedy.” 


From  the  top  of  the  steep  steps  at  the  door 
of  my  little  house,  I  stood  a  moment  looking 
into  the  night.  Already,  with  the  ever  less¬ 
ening  whir  of  Coralie’s  brougham,  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  evening  were  taking  their 
proper  places  in  the  background  of  my  mem¬ 
ory.  The  gorgeous  room,  the  scent  of  flow¬ 
ers,  the  esthetic  grace  that  refines  even  our 
hunger,  the  rhythm  of  violins  against  mur¬ 
muring  voices,  the  rosy  lights  that  fell  in  splen¬ 
dors  of  form,  color,  and  radiance — the  whole 
riot  of  luxury,  at  once  barbaric  in  its  splen¬ 
dor  and  ultra-modem  in  its  manifestation, 
seemed  gradually  to  crystallize  into  an  entity. 

“Ah,”  I  thought,  “it  is  a  wonderful  thing, 
this  luxury!  It  means  the  possession  of  ease, 
comfort,  and  beauty.  Does  that  imply  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  anxiety, care, and  ugliness,  I  wonder? 
I’m  afraid  not;  for,  in  its  excess,  luxury  spoils 
not  only  itself  but  its  good  qualities,  and  de¬ 
mands  the  payment  of  an  inevitable  penalty. 
It  is  right  that  those  who  have  much  should 
pay  much;  but  how  about  those  who  work 
that  others  may  possess?  Is  there  a  pay¬ 
ment  for  them  to  make,  too,  in  this  strange 
system  of  life’s  economy?” 

And,  suddenly,  I  was  reminded  of  the  poor 
little  child  who,  working  in  a  shop  every  day 
for  a  wretched  wage,  turned  drearily  from 
the  artificial  violets  over  which  she  was  toil¬ 
ing.  “I  hate  flowers,”  she  said,  “and  I  wish 
God  had  never  made  them,  so  that  I  needn’t 
have  to  do  this!” 


Tlie  Swamp  Dog;wood 

#  By  JANES  E.  UCHARDSON 

/  '  I  ''HIS  is  mine  hour  and  my  glory.  See 

X  These  red,  red  leaves  of  mine  that  bar  thy  way! 
Thou  knowest  me;  for  ’twas  not  yesterday 
1  found  thine  arms  and  paid  thee  for  the  glee 
Wherewith  my  stems  were  tom.  In  amity 
I  warn  thee,  then,  from  far;  this  wild  display 
Of  these  my  leaves’  incarnadined  array 
Is  wrought  thus  for  a  sign  ’twixt  thee  and  me: 

That  in  thy  circuits  thou  s^lt  know  me  well; 

And  when  at  summer’s  end  there  is  the  dull 
Bassoon-call  of  strange  insects  in  the  lull. 

And  every  marsh  is  brimming  with  the  stale 
Of  long  sun-harrowed  months  implacable. 

Beware  of  me,  lest  madness  end  thy  tale. 


WKere  Did  You  Get  It, 
Gentlemen? 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

AtUlt»r  ^"SMkrt  ^ tkt  CommtH  Gotd" 

CHAPTER  VIII  money.  Now  to  have  ready  money  instead 

of  crests  to  handle  is  a  great  thing  in  the  Wall 
THE  OFFICE  BOY  IN  HIGH  FINANCE  Street  ganfe.  One  that  has  control  of  the  in¬ 

vesting  of  much  ready  money  can  do  well  and 

IN  this  world,”  says  the  old  philosophy,  lawfully  although  the  money  be  not  his.  The 
“  man  may  not  get  something  for  noth-  gentlemen  back  of  the  American  Surety  Com¬ 
ing,  but  renders  a  return  for  all  he  may  pany  thought  it  was  a  great  deal  better  to  in- 
acquire.”  vest  the  premium  money  than  to  have  it  in  a 

But  where?  Not  in  the  fertile  regions  of  bank  subject  to  somebody  else’s  investing, 
high  finance,  certainly.  There  to  get  valu-  But  the  law  rigidly  restricts  the  investing  of 
able  properties  and  to  pay  nothing  for  them  is  insurance  funds  by  insurance  companies, 
the  essence  of  the  game.  Hence  the  utility  of  a  trust  company  that  is 

True,  you  cannot  always  play  that  game  really  a  branch  of  the  insurance  company  but 
without  disagreeable  half-hours,  but  sitting  operates  under  another  name — ^an  advantage 
tight  and  abiding  in  your  faith  in  the  Ameri-  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  big  life-insur- 
can  tolerance,  you  shall  still  win  at  the  end.  ance  companies  in  the  palmy  days  before  1905. 
As  you  may  observe  in  this  story,  told  here  to  The  capital  stock  of  the  State  Trust  Com- 
illustrate  other  phases  of  the  ability  that  dis-  pany  was  $1,000,000,  subscribed  at  150,  so  it 
tinguishes  the  successful  man  in  these  pleas-  began  business  with  a  surplus  of  $500,000  in 
ant  regions.  addition  to  its  capital. 

In  New  York  we  have  banks  that  are  called  In  order  to  secure  permanently  the  control 
banks  and  banks  that  are  called  trust  com-  of  the  trust  company  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  the  difference  lying  in  a  more  lib-  I>any,  and  to  perfect  the  alias  under  which  the 
eral  attitude  of  the  law  toward  the  banks  insurance  company  was  also  to  do  business  as 
that  are  called  trust  companies.  Many  trust  a  bank,  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  trust 
companies  have  been  organized  in  the  last  ‘  company’s  stock  was  held  in  the  treasury  of 
twenty  years,  and  some  of  them  have  had  the  surety  company,  and  with  more  than 
historic  careers.  One,  called  the  State  Trust  another  quarter  there  was  created  that  beau- 
Company,  was  founded  in  1890  by  Mr.  Willis  tiful  and  efficient  device,  a  Voting  Trust. 
S.  Paine,  as  a  kind  of  collateral  enterprise  of  That  is,  the  subscribers  to  this  part  of  the 
the  American  Surety  Company,  of  which  Mr.  stock  surrendered  their  voting  rights  to  trus- 
Paine  was  a  director.  TTie  business  of  the  tees  that  were  bound  to  vote  as  the  surety 
American  Surety  Company  being  chiefly  to  company  might  direct.  Mr.  Paine  was  presi- 
bond  employees  and  to  indemnify  employers,  dent  of  the  State  Trust  Company  and  a  ma- 
the  premiums  from  its  policies  constantly  jority  of  the  trustees  were  connected  also  with 
produced  for  it  a  considerable  stream  of  ready  the  American  Surety  Company. 
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For  some  years  the  State  Trust  Company 
sailed  an  even  and  uneventful  course,  being 
reputed  a  good  conservative  institution  and 
performing  agreeably  its  functions  as  the 
banking  alias  of  an  insurance  company.  In 
1898  it  had  a  surplus  and  undivided  profits  of 
$1,250,000,  and  deposits  of  $10,000,000,  hav¬ 
ing  paid  six  per  cent,  dividends  and  kept  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  law.  But  in  that 
year  the  Whitney-Ryan  syndicate,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Smith  (a  gifted 
gentleman  with  a  career  in  connection  with 
the  business  side  of  the  Spanish-American 
war)  secured  possession  of  the  American 
Surety  Company  and  therewith,  of  course, 
control  of  the  State  Trust  Company. 

It  is  well  to  control  a  trust  company  that  is 
making  good  dividends,  but  better  to  own  it, 
particularly  if  you  have  many  schemes  and 
design  to  use  the  trust  company  as  a  financial 
adjunct  of  your  scheming.  The  syndicate 
had  the  one-quarter  block  of  stock.  This  it 
used  as  a  nucleus.  It  then  went  to  the  other 
stockholders  and  persuaded  or  coerced  them 
into  parting  with  one-half  of  their  holdings 
at  200,  which  was  about  the  current  price, 
promising  that  after  the  programmed  rem:- 
ganization  the  price  would  be  raised  to  400, 
so  that  the  half  each  stockh(4der  retained 
would  then  be  worth  as  much  as  his  entire 
holdings  had  been  worth  before.  Next  it 
effected  on  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  some 
ostensible  sales  of  the  stock  (made  by  one 
syndicate  member  to  another)  at  400,  which 
established  a  maiket  rate  at  that  figure.  Then 
it  borrowed  money  on  the  stock  as  collateral, 
at  or  near  this  artificial  price,  and  with  the 
money  thus  obtained  it  paid  for  the  stock  it 
had  secured  from  the  other  stockholders — a 
small  but  pleasing  illustration  of  the  game 
before  referred  to,  and  tending  to  show  that  no 
man  need  go  without  any  property  if  he  will 
take  the  right  way  to  get  it. 

ENTER  ABRAM  KLING 

Among  the  original  stockholders  of  the 
State  Trust  Company  and  directors  of  the 
American  Surety  Company  was  one  Abram 
Kling.  He  had  190  shares  in  the  trust  com¬ 
pany  and  400  in  the  surety  company.  He 
said  that  one  day  Mr.  Ryan  called  him  on  the 
telephone  and  cordially  invited  him  to  sell 
one-half  of  his  holdings  in  the  trust  company. 
He  declined.  Subsequently  he  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  version  of  the  rest  of  the  conversation: 

Mr.  Ryan — ^>^^ell,  in  that  case,  Mr.  Kling, 


if  you  refuse  to  sell,  you  understand,  we  shall 
have  to  remove  you  from  the  board  of  the 
surety  company. 

Mr.  Kling — You  go  to  the  devil. 

Whereupon,  he  said,  he  hung  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

Immediately  afterward  he  was  dropped 
from  the  directorate. 

“promoters’  paradise” 

Mr.  Kling  clung  (to  speak  in  the  manner  of 
a  conjugation)  to  his  stock,  and  observed  the 
sailing  of  the  reorganized  company.  He  may 
have  had  other  motives  than  pure  philan¬ 
thropy;  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  in  these  days 'pure  philanthropy  seldom 
journeys  in  New  York  below  Fourteenth 
Street.  And  he  may  not  have  been  the  only 
person  that  for  unpublished  reasons  regarded 
with  suspicion  the  new  owners.  Anyway, 
neither  Ryan  nor  Wall  Street  was  yet 
throu^  with  Mr.  Kling,  whose  name  was 
'destined  in  the  next  few  years  to  become  rea¬ 
sonably  well  known  to  both. 

Meantime,  the  syndicate  took  possession  of 
the  ship  and  put  in  charge  thereof  officers  de¬ 
pendable  for  syndicate  purposes — Mr.  Walter 
S.  Johnstcwi  as  president,  and  a  serviceable 
secretary.  On  the  new  board  of  directors  ap¬ 
peared  the  names  of  some  gentlemen  already 
well  known  to  us — Elihu  Root  (now  Secretary 
of  State),  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  H.  H.  Vreeland 
(president  of  the  Metropolitan  Traction 
Company),  William  C.  Whitney,  P.  A.  B. 
Widener,  and  R.  A.  C.  Smith.  Of  these,  Mr. 
Root,  Mr.  Vreeland,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr. 
Smith  were  also  directors  in  the  American 
Surety  Company. 

The  office  of  the  State  Trust  Company  was 
No.  100  Broadway.  So  was  the  office  of  the 
American  Surety  Company.  So  also  was  the 
office  of  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  So  also, 
pleasantly  enough,  were  the  offices  of  many 
stock  companies,  real,  imaginary,  plausible, 
potential,  projected,  prospective,  and  decoy, 
that  the  syndicate  found  useful  to  it  in  its 
business.  The  more  companies,  the  easier 
becomes  the  application  of  the  Formula  for 
Wealth  and  the  issuing  of  securities  for  other 
people  to  pay.  Some  of  these  companies  were 
schemes  of  an  exceedingly  light  and  airy  na¬ 
ture,  having,  in  fact,  no  other  substance  than 
some  sheets  of  paper.  Captain  Gulliver 
would  have  found  much  subject  for  remark 
among  them,  for  they  strongly  recalled  the 
Island  of  Laputa.  They  gave  to  No.  100 
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Broadway  a  certain  distinction  not,  perhaps, 
wholly  desirable  for  serious  enterprises  whose 
object  is  ordinary  business  and  dividends. 
The  place  was  known  as  the  “Promoters’ 
Paradise.” 

FIVE  HOURS  OF  HOUSE-CLEANING 

Under  its  new  management  the  State  Trust 
Company  seemed  to  fare  excellently  well .  Its 
deposits  increased;  so  did  its  loans.  It  gath¬ 
er^  much  money  of  other  people  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  syndicate.  It  was  known  as 
the  financial  agent  for  many  of  the  syndicate’s 
multifarious  enterprises.  It  was  a  bank  of 
deposit  for  the  syndicate’s  Metropolitan 
Traction  Company.  To  the  outside  world 
it  looked  like  a  portly  and  well-conducted  in¬ 
stitution;  inside  its  doors,  as  we  know  now, 
business  went  swimmingly  and  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  gentlemen  whose  ability,  energy, 
and  foresight  had  created  much  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  out  of  nothing.  In  November,  1899,  the 
state  bank  examiner  looked  upon  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  and  said  that  they  were  good, 
and  the  company’s  statement,  January  i, 
1900,  showed  that  its  deposits  had  increased 
nearly  $5,000,000,  for  on  that  date  it  had 
$14,829,116.55  of  other  people’s  money  to 
deal  with  and  total  resources  of  $17,122,- 
411.57.  Its  profits  in  the  preceding  year  had 
been  $830,920.50,  and  it  had  paid  six  per 
cent,  dividends.  All  was  well,  therefore,  at 
No.  100  Broadway. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  fair  day  and 
cloudless  sky,  a  bolt  fell.  On  January  ii, 
1900,  Mr.  Kling  presented  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York  a  long  communication  in  which  he 
made  specific  and  very  grave  charges  against 
the  management  of  the  State  Trust  Company, 
and  petitioned  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioner  to  investigate  the  company’s 
affairs.  He  declared  that  the  directors,  in 
violation  of  the  express  mandates  of  the  law, 
had  repeatedly  lent  to  themselves  the  com¬ 
pany’s  assets;  that  they  had  lent  money  to 
themselves  under  other  persons’  names  upon 
questionable  or  worthless  security  and  upon 
none  at  all;  that  they  had  lent  to  individual 
borrowers  sums  in  excess  of  the  legal  limits, 
and  that  their  general  course  had  been  lawless 
and  such  as  to  imperil  the  safety  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  stability  of  business.  These 
charges,  if  true,  were  enough  to  send  the 
whole  board  of  directors  to  the  jjenitentiary 
for  long  terms. 

Mr.  Kling  not  only  delivered  his  petition  to 


the  governor,  but  what  was  still  worse,  the 
next  day  he  made  it  public.  The  governor 
was  much  stirred  by  the  revelations  it  con¬ 
tained.  He  declared  at  once  that  he  must 
know  the  facts  and  all  of  them,  and  to  that 
end  he  appointed  as  a  special  commissioner 
to  investigate  the  company,  former  Adjutant- 
General  Avery  D.  Andrews,  of  New  York 
City.  Genersd  Andrews  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Police  Board  under  the  Strong  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  in  the  incessant  squabbles  of  that 
board  had  taken  some  part.  In  more  recent 
times  he  became  one  of  the  directing  spirits  of 
the  Asphalt  Trust,  rather  unpleasantly  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Venezuelan  troubles.  His  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  State  Trust  matter  were  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  it  “no  matter  whom  it  might  affect.” 

Now  the  State  Trust  matter  properly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  official  care  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Kil- 
bum,  who  was  then  superintendent  of  the 
State  Banking  Department.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  not  officially  disclosed,  the  governor 
totally  ignored  Mr.  Kilbum  and  entrusted 
all  his  house-cleaning  to  General  Andrews. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Kilbum  started  upon  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  his  own.  There  were  thus  two 
inquiries  proceeding  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  New  York  newspapers,  taking  the  scent, 
conducted  a  third. 

General  Andrews  finished  first.  His  ap¬ 
pointment  was  telegraphed  to  him  on  the  12th, 
and  he  began  work  on  the  13th.  His  investi¬ 
gation  lasted  somewhat  less  than  five  hours. 
He  then  ceased  from  his  labors  and  returned 
two  documents.  One  was  a  report  on  what 
he  had  found,  and  the  other  was  a  personal 
letter  asking  to  be  relieved  from  further  re¬ 
search  in  the  matter. 

PUBUC  REPORTS  SUPPRESSED 

This  seemed  to  press  and  public  a  startling 
turn  in  the  affair,  and  great  curiosity  was 
aroused  as  to  its  occasion.  People  generally 
felt  that  here  was  something  exceedingly 
strange  and  even  mysterious,  and  they  desired 
to  know  more  about  it.  The  public  curiosity 
was  not  gratified — at  that  time.  General 
Andrews  was  relieved  according  to  his  re¬ 
quest;  no  one  was  appointed  in  his  place;  his 
report  was  locked  up  in  Albany;  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  Kilbum’s  report  coming  in  shortly 
afterward,  that,  too,  was  consigned  to  oblivion. 
In  spite  of  all  demands,  the  government  re¬ 
fused  to  make  either  public,  to  give  any  idea 
of  the  contents  of  either,  or  to  take  any  action 
on  either.  The  only  information  disclosed 
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was  that  both  reports  had  found  the  com¬ 
pany  solvent. 

Meantime,  the  third  investigation,  that  of 
the  newspapers,  directed  toward  burrowing 
into  the  specific  allegations  of  Mr.  Kling, 
seemed  to  establish  in  the  State  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  a  condition  rotten  almost  beyond  prece¬ 
dent  and  lawless  enough  to  demand  stem 
retribution.  Mr.  Kling  had  affirmed  many 
astounding  things  about  the  management, 
giving  picturesque  details  and  illustrations, 
and  of  these  at  least  the  following  seemed  to  be 
undeniably  true: 

A  REVELATION  OF  ROTTENNESS 

1.  The  company  had  made  a  loan  of 
$2,000,000  to  one  Daniel  H.  Shea,  and  this 
loan  appeared  to  be  either  unsecured  or  sup¬ 
ported  by  very  questionable  collateral.  On 
inquiry,  Danid  H.  Shea  was  found  to  be  an 
office  boy  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Ryan  and  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  $15  a 
week. 

2.  This  loan  was  $900,000  in  excess  of  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  law,  and  was  further  illegal 
because  it  was  really  made  (in  violation  of  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  law)  to  directors  of 
the  company.  That  it  was  so  made  was  ex¬ 
plicitly  acknowledged  by  three  of  the  direc¬ 
tors,  who,  upon  the  publication  of  these  facts 
and  upon  some  signs  of  rising  popular  wrath, 
returned  to  the  company  the  shares  they  had 
received  of  the  loan. 

3.  There  was  a  loan  of  $435,470.48  on  in¬ 
sufficient  and  doubtful  collateral  to  Louis  F. 
Payn,  who  was  the  state  superintendent  of 
insurance.  The  State  Trust  Company  was 
owned  by  the  Whitney-Ryan  syndicate;  so 
also  was  the  American  Surety  Company, 
which,  as  an  insurance  concern,  was  directly 
under  the  official  supervision  of  Mr.  Payn  and 
capable  of  receiving  benefits  at  his  hands,  a 
fact  that  made  this  loan,  which  was  improper 
in  other  ways,  look  and  smell  exceedingly  ill. 

4.  There  was  a  loan  of  $412,000  to  William 
F.  Sheehan,  also  on  very  doubtful  security. 
Mr.  Sheehan  was,  and  stiU  is,  a  person  of  great 
influence  in  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  was  also  of  counsel 
(though  not  often  appearing  in  court)  for  the 
Metropolitan  Traction  Company  and  for  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan. 

There  were  reasons  to  believe  that  this 
was  far  from  the  extent  of  the  questionable 
transactions. 

Some  of  the  papers  now  renewed  their 


urgent  demands  that  the  state  administration 
should  make  public  the  Andrews  and  Kilbum 
reports,  orat  least  one  of  them.  This  the  state 
administration  still  refused  to  do,  although 
urged  on  every  ground  of  duty  and  obligation, 
and  although  in  the  beginning  there  had  been  a 
promise  that  the  public  should  know  every¬ 
thing  of  interest  concerning  the  comp)any,  and 
General  Andrews  had  been  ordered  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  inquiry  “no  matter  whom  it 
might  affect.”  Mr.  Kilbum  and  General 
Andrews  as  steadily  refused  to  give  an  inkling 
of  the  nature  of  their  discoveries.  A  very 
strange  but  most  patent  influence  seemed  to 
have  mastered  all  the  authorities.  In  New 
Yoric  City  the  district  attorney  and  in 
Albany  the  attorney-general  declined  to  act. 
A  committee  of  the  State  Assembly  was  in¬ 
duced  to  demand  a  copy  of  the  Kilbum  re¬ 
port,  but  by  the  time  it  was  produced  the 
committee  had  voted  6  to  5  to  return  it  with 
the  seals  unbroken.  A  demand  for  a  legisla¬ 
tive  conunittee  of  investigation  was  similarly 
ineffectual.  And  against  this  blank  wall  of¬ 
ficial  inquiry  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end. 

NO  PENALTY  FOR  BIG  CRIMES 

Yet  for  some  days  the  developments  gave 
to  the  story  daily  a  worse  aspiect.  That  loan 
to  Louis  F.  Payn,  for  instance,  seemed  a 
thing  that  absolutely  demanded  more  light 
upon  it.  Men  recaUed  that  the  State  Tmst 
Company  was  owned  by  the  owners  of  the 
Metropolitan  Traction  Company,  and  that 
certain  advantages  secured  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Traction  Company  at  Albany  the 
previous  winter  made  it  inappropriate  for 
that  company  to  deal  much  or  oponly  with 
politicians.  In  those  days  the  Third  Av¬ 
enue  Railroad  was  still  an  indepondent  con¬ 
cern  and  was  engaged  in  fighting  the  Metro¬ 
politan.  Both  companies  secur^  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  rights  in  Amsterdam 
Avenue  and  a  furious  battle  began  between 
them  for  the  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
people’s  highways.  Mr.  Payn  was  a  political 
leader  of  much  power  in  the  state;  that  is,  he 
was  supposed  to  “swing”  several  votes  in  the 
legislature,  where  the  deciding  contest  was 
fought.  For  reasons  never  divulged,  the 
Third  Avenue  Company  counted  securely 
upon  the  support  of  ^Ir.  Payn,  and  with  the 
votes  that  he  “swung”  it  expiected  to  have  a 
majority  narrow  but  sufficient.  But  when 
the  final  vote  came,  to  the  amazement  »f  the 
spoctators  the  votes  that  Mr.  Payn  was  said 
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to  “swing”  appeared  in  the  Metropolitan 
Traction  coiumn,  and  the  Third  Avenue 
Company  was  defeated. 

Soon  afterward,  a  trust  company  owned 
by  the  Metropditan  Traction  Company  lent 
to  Mr.  Payn  a  very  large  sum  of  money  on 
very  inadequate  security.  To  the  average 
man  this  fact  would  seem  to  constitute  a 
situation  that  no  public  officer  sworn  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  could  ignore.  Particularly 
when  the  money  thus  lent  was  not  the  money 
of  the  Traction  Company,  but  of  depositors 
that  had  innocently  conhd^  it  to  a  trust  com¬ 
pany  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  this  trust 
company  was  an  alias  for  a  surety  company, 
and  the  surety  company  was  an  dias  for  the 
traction  company,  and  the  traction  company 
was  an  alias  for  something  else.  And  again, 
particularly  when  such  loans,  made  in  utter 
dehance  of  the  law,  threatened  the  whole 
structure  of  business  confidence. 

Yet  at  Albany  would  no  man  move. 

In  the  criminal  courts  of  New  York  City 
that  month  there  were  tried  and  sent  to  pris¬ 
on  hundreds  of  men  whose  offenses  against 
the  law  and  society  were  trivial  compared 
with  these.  Therefore,  it  appeared,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  justice  was  in  regular  working 
order. 

Yet  in  New  York  against  these  offenders 
would  no  man  move. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ADDITIONAL  UGHT  ON  THE  JUDiaOUS  MIX¬ 
TURE  OF  POUTICS  AND  BUSINESS  THAT  IS 
ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  BEST  PLAYING  OF  THE 
GAME 

Bad  as  all  this  was,  worse  remained  be¬ 
hind.  On  the  1 2th  of  March  the  New  York 
World  managed  to  secure,  in  some  surrepti¬ 
tious  way,  a  copy  of  the  Kilburn  report  (so 
sedulously  suppressed  at  Albany),  and  pub¬ 
lished  it,  practically  in  full.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  gasped  at  the  official  confirmation  it  con¬ 
tained  of  the  worst  charges  made  by  Kling  or 
hinted  by  the  newspapers.  There  seemed  no 
longer  a  chance  to  doubt  that  the  official  in¬ 
vestigation  had  been  muzzled  because  of  “the 
prominence  of  the  persons  involved,”  who 
now  stood  forth  in  a  white  light,  painfully 
conspicuous.  They  were: 

Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  War,  now 
Secretary  of  State,  a  director  in  the  State 
Trust  Company,  long  the  personal  and  con¬ 


fidential  adviser  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  Mr. 
Ryan.- 

John  W.  Griggs,  then  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan. 

William  C.  Whitney. 

P.  A.  B.  Widener. 

R.  A.  C.  Smith. 

Anthony  N.  Brady. 

directors’  loans  to  THEMSELVES 

It  appeared  that  of  the  $14,829,116.55  of 
other  people’s  money  confidin^y  deposited 
with  this  trust  company,  $5,133,270.48  had 
been  swept  into  improper  or  utterly  illegal 
loans  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
ability,  energy,  and  foresight  had  created 
something  from  nothing. 

Among  these  loans  were  the  following: 


Daniel  H.  Shea . $2,000,000.00 

Moore  &  Schley .  1,000,000.00 

Louis  F.  Payn .  435,470.48 

Anthony  N.  Brady .  285,000.00 

William  F.  Sheehan .  435,000.00 

Metropolitan  Traction  Co..  500,000.00 


It  appeared  that  the  loan  to  the  office  boy 
Shea  hsid  been  negotiated  by  Elihu  Root,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company,  member  of  the  e.xecu- 
tive  committee,  and  its  personal  and  confi¬ 
dential  adviser,  and  that  it  had  been  kept  off 
the  directors’  minute  books. 

“Beyond  all  question,”  said  the  report, 
“this  loan  was  illegal,  because  excessive  and 
because,  in  part,  it  was  made  directly  to  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company.” 

Illegal!  Well,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of 
anything  more  illegal  ?  For  how  reads  the  law 
upon  this  subject? 

“No  loan  ^all  be  made  by  any  such  cor¬ 
poration  [trust  company]  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  any  director  or  officer  thereof.” — 
General  Banking  Act,  section  156.  Passed 
in  1892. 

And  further: 

“Every  director  of  a  moneyed  corporation 
who  wilfully  does  any  act  as  such  director 
which  is  expressly  forbidden  by  law,  or  wil¬ 
fully  omits  to  perform  any  duty  imposed  upon 
him  as  such  director  by  law,  is  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  if  no  other  punishment  is  pre¬ 
scribed  therefor  by  law.” — Penal  Code,  sec¬ 
tion  603. 

It  app>e£u^  further  from  the  report  that  the 
collaterals  secunng  the  Sheehan  loan  were 
“not  currently  quoted,”  and  that  Mr.  KUbum. 
could  not  estimate  their  value,  which  was,  of 
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course,  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  they  were 
rubbish.  It  appeared  further  that  this  loan 
was  in  reality  made  in  the  interest  of — what, 
for  a  guess?  Why,  our  old  friend  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
the  corporation  that  afterward  became  so 
popular  that  the  i>eople  gathered  to  hang  some 
of  its  advocates.  The  United  Gas  Improve¬ 
ment  Company  got  that  loan  and  was  to  repay 
it,  presumably  out  of  the  money  gathered  in 
such  questionable  ways  in  Philadelphia.  But 
the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  was 
the  syndicate,  and  the  syndicate  (and  Mr. 
Root)  composed  the  directorate  of  the  State 
Trust  Company.  So  that  when  we  have 
traveled  the  circle  of  ability,  energy,  and  fore¬ 
sight  we  have  nothing  but  the  directors  (in 
violation  of  the  law)  lending  their  depositors’ 
money  to  themselves. 

It  appeared  further  that  the  loan  of  $285,- 
000  to  Anthony  N.  Brady  was  without  secur¬ 
ity  of  any  kind,  and  that  Mr.  Brady,  who  was 
and  is  the  autocrat  of  that  popular  and  favor¬ 
ite  institution,  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit, 
was  the  close  associate  of  the  syndicate  in 
many  of  its  operations. 

And  it  appeared  further  that  the  loan  of 
$500,000  to  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Com¬ 
pany  was  without  security  of  any  kind,  and 
that  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company  was 
the  syndicate. 

All  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  story. 
Examination  of  the  collateral  reported  as  se¬ 
curing  some  of  the  loans  showed  remarkable 
things.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  loan  of  $435,- 
470.48  to  Louis  F.  Payn  (who  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  be  of  small  means),  the  col¬ 
lateral  had  at  the  most  a  nominal  value  of  only 
$350,000,  so  that  $85,000  of  the  loan  vras  not 
even  nominally  secured.  Most  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  that  was  deposited  consisted  of  the 
so<alled  securities  of  corporations  like  the 
New  York  &  North  Shore  Railroad,  which, 
astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  were  the  doubtful 
and  obscure  properties  of  the  syndicate  itself. 

THE  POOR  NEGLECTED  LAw! 

Hence,  it  was  to  be  assumed  that  none  of 
the  securities  deposited  had  ever  been  owned 
by  Mr.  Payn,  and  that  the  whole  transaction 
was  merely  a  blind  to  cover  something  else, 
some  other  operation,  very  likely  with  other 
people’s  money.  Nor  is  even  this  all.  Besides 
these  alleged  securities,  which  were  to  the  loan 
exactly  what  a  Raines  Law  sandwich  is  to  a 
Sunday  drink,  there  was  a  check  for  $100,000 


made  by  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company 
to  the  order  of  Louis  F.  Payn  and  marked 
‘  ‘  construction  accoimt.”  But  Mr.  Pa)^,  who 
is  merely  a  professional  politician,  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  any  “construction”  work 
for  the  Metrop>olitan  and  never  could  have 
had.  Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  “construction  account”  is  among 
railroad  companies  a  common  and  favorite 
disguise  for  rebates,  graft,  boodle,  and  other 
illegal  payments.  No  one  could  doubt  there¬ 
fore  that  here  was  something  more  than  sus¬ 
picious. 

Nor  is  even  this  all.  The  check  to  Pa)m 
was  an  advance  or  an  accommodation,  and  in 
the  law  of  the  state  (the  poor  old  forgotten 
and  neglected  law!)  corporations  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  make  such  advances  or  accommo¬ 
dations.  So  that  here  was  lawbreaking. 

LOANS  TO  THE  OFFICE-BOY  TYPE 

Again,  the  State  Trust  Company  held 
$500,000  worth  of  the  stock  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Traction  Company,  and,  by  the  law  of  the 
state,  trust  companies  are  forbidden  to  hold 
in  excess  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their  capital  the* 
stock  of  other  corporations.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  State  Trust  Company  was 
$1,000,000;  ten  per  cent,  out  of  that  would 
have  been  $100,000.  So  that  here  was  law¬ 
breaking. 

And  again,  the  loan  to  office-boy  Shea  was 
in  excess  of  the  legal  limits.  So  that  here  was 
lawbreaking. 

And  again,  the  last  statement  of  the  com¬ 
pany  declared  that  the  loans  on  personal 
notes  were  only  $10,000,  whereas  the  loan  to 
Anthony  Brady  and  a  loan  to  Miner  C.  Keith 
were  on  personal  notes.  So  that  here  was 
lawbreaking. 

But,  indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to 
the  lawlessness  that  had  rioted  at  No.  100 
Broadway.  Nobody  believed  that  the  so- 
called  “Moore  &  Schley  loan”  had  been 
made  for  Moore  &  Schley,  and  examination 
of  the  other  “loan  cards”  revealed  the  names 
of  many  friends  of  the  syndicate  (some  of 
them  penniless)  that  under  various  devices 
appeared  to  have  been  favored  with  large 
amounts  on  syndicate  or  other  airy  collat¬ 
erals.  All  of  these  transactions  had  exactly 
the  look  of  the  Shea  loan;  that  is  to  say,  so 
far  as  one  could  judge,  the  obscure  borrow¬ 
ers  that  apparently  had  been  entrusted  with 
great  wealth  were  mere  dummies  or  lay  fig¬ 
ures  to  cover  further  illegal  advances  to  the 
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directors  of  the  company.  We  need  not  here 
go  into  these  matters,  but  I  offer  another 
list  of  loans  and  the  securities  therefor  that 
will  to  the  discerning  tell  its  own  story: 

Borrtrwer  A  mount  CoUateral 

c^nW.  Griggs  $14,000  Chica^  Union  Traction 
ohn  W.  Griggs  8,000  Electric  Storage 

(Mr.  Griggs  was  then  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States.  Union  Traction  is  the  final  company 
by  which  Mr.  Yeiius  looted  the  street-railroad  serv¬ 
ice  of  Chicago.  Electric  Storage  was  one  of  the 
syndicate’s  stocks.) 

N.  D.  Daboll  $35,000  1,000  American  Tobacco 

(Mr.  Daboll  was  secretapr  of  a  syndicate  com¬ 
pany.  American  Tobacco  is  owned  by  Thomas  F. 
Ryan.) 

Miner  C.  Keith  $70,000  Unsecured  notes 

(This  loan  has  never  been  explained.  Mr.  Keith 
was  not  generally  known  in  Wall  Street.) 

!  Securities  of  various 
syndicate  decoy  com¬ 
panies 

Bonds  of  the  American 
Mall  Steamship 
(  Company 

(The  American  Mail  Steamship  Company  was  a 
syndicate  concern  and  Mr.  Booth  was  one  of  its  di¬ 
rectors.) 

Alden  M.  Young  $76,000  Various  securities 

(Mr.  Young  was  employed  in  one  of  the  syndicate 
offices  at  No.  100  Broadway.) 

W.  A.  Marburg  $81,400  Chicago  Union  Traction 

(Mr.  Marburg  was  a  director  in  the  American 
Mail  Steamship  Company.) 

H.  G.  Runkle  $309,260  Chicago  Union  Traction 
and  other  stock 

(Mr.  Runkle  was  secretary  of  the  American  Mail 
Steamship  Company.) 

R.  C.  Peabody  $80,000  N.  Y.  Gas  and  Electric 
and  other  securities 

(R.  C.  Peabody  was  a  brother  of  G.  F.  Peabody, 
who  was  a  director  of  the  State  Trust  Company.) 

David  B.  Sickles  $12,250  American  Surety  and 
other  securities 

Many  of  the  securities  supporting  the  loans 
made  by  the  company  were  securities  of  com¬ 
panies  Boated  by  the  syndicate  or  promoted  by 
individual  members  thereof,  and  some  of  these 
startled  the  conservative  element  in  Wail 


Street  when  it  was  found  that  money  had 
actuafly  been  risked  upon  such  stuff.  Thus, 
one  of  the  companies  had  no  property,  no 
rights,  no  business,  and  no  existence  except 
upon  paper,  and  others  were  recognized  as 
exceedingly  dubious  enterprises.  A  list  of 
securities  on  which  loans  had  been  made  by 
the  State  Trust  was  submitted  to  the  loaning 
officers  of  four  reputable  trust  companies  of 
New  York.  Each  declar^  instantly  that  his 
company  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
advance  a  dollar  upon  such  collateral. 

WAR  OVER  ELECTRIC  VEHICLE 

One  of  the  sj-ndkate  companies.  Electric 
Vehicle,  seems  at  the  time  to  have  had  too  lit¬ 
tle  attention,  for  it  played  a  momentous  but 
silent  part  in  the  drama  and  had  a  history 
both  interesting  and  illuminative. 

Several  years  befene  the  State  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  mo\’>^  into  the  center  of  the  stage,  Mr. 
Isaac  L.  Rice,  of  New  York  City,  became  the 
owner  of  many  valuable  patents  on  storage 
batteries  for  dectricity.  To  use  them,  he 
formed  and  was  president  of  the  Storage  Bat¬ 
tery  Company,  whkh  had  close  business  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  original  Electrk  Vehkle  Com¬ 
pany.  Between  them  a  contract  was  made, 
stipulating  that  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company 
should  have  the  right  to  use  the  patents  owned 
by  Mr.  Rke,  and  that  the  Storage  Battery 
Company  should  furnish  mechanical  equip¬ 
ments  to  the  Electric  Vehkle  Company  at  a 
discount  from  the  market  prkes. 

Among  the  ventures  of  the  syndkate,  whkh 
had  now  ramified  in  a  hundred  directions, 
it  had  secured  possession  of  an  electric  auto¬ 
mobile  concern  at  Hartford,  and  it  found, 
therefore,  that  it  needed  storage  batteries. 
This  drew  its  attention  to  Mr.  Rice’s  com¬ 
pany,  and  in  a  short  time  Mr.  Rke  found  that 
the  syndicate  was  undermining  his  control. 
He  resisted,  but  vainly  and,  seeing  what  was 
at  hand,  retired  to  the  Electric  Vehkle  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  became  president,  while 
the  syndicate  took  possession  of  the  Storage 
Battery  concern. 

Its  first  purpose,  of  course,  was  to  get  cheap 
storage  batteries  for  its  Hartford  factory,  but 
as  soon  as  it  was  in  possession  it  discovered 
the  contract  by  whkh  the  Storage  Battery 
Company,  its  heirs  and  assigns,  was  bound  to 
sell  storage  batteries  at  a  cheaper  price  to  the 
Electrk  Vehkle  Company  than  to  anybody 
else.  This  would,  of  course,  defeat  the  very 
object  the  syndkate  most  desired,  so  the  syn- 
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dicate  declared  that  it  would  not  recognize 
nor  be  bound  by  the  contract.  Mr.  Rice  in¬ 
sisted  (as  was  his  indubitable  right)  that  the 
contract  was  perfectly  legal  and  proper  and 
must  be  enforced.  The  syndicate  gentlemen 
responded  that  they  would  not  observe  it  any¬ 
way.  A  bitter  row  ensued.  Mr.  Rice  pur¬ 
posed  to  enforce  the  contract  in  the  courts, 
which  would  probably  have  been  not  to  the 
fancy  of  the  syndicate.  Anyway,  Mr.  James 
R.  Keene  was  called  in  to  try  to  effect  a  settle¬ 
ment  without  litigation.  He  met  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  syndicate,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  their 
confidential  adviser,  and  Mr.  Rice.  Mr. 
Keene  considered  the  financial  condition  of 
Electric  Vehicle  and  finally  proposed  a  com¬ 
promise  that  would  secure  Electric  Vehicle 
financial  assistance  and  give  the  syndicate  in 
effect  some  of  the  advantages  it  demanded. 
The  capital  of  Electric  Vehicle  was  $10,000,- 
000,  of  which  $4,000,000  in  preferred  stock 
was  in  the  company’s  treasury.  The  syndi¬ 
cate  agreed  that  its  Storage  Battery  Company 
should  take  over  the  $4,000,000  of  preferred 
Electric  Vehicle  stock  then  in  the  Electric 
Vehicle  treasury,  at  a  price  that  was  less  than 
its  market  value.  This  stock  was  to  be  held 
by  the  Storage  Battery  Company.  Then 
Electric  Vehicle  was  to  issue  $2,000,000  of  ad¬ 
ditional  common  stock,  which  the  syndicate 
was  to  purchase  at  par,  thus  effecting  to  all 
practical  intents  an  amalgamation  of  the  two 
companies. 

SYNDICATE  SLIPPERINESS 

Accordingly,  on  May  13,  1899,  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Vehicle  Company  issued  $2,000,000  of 
additional  common  stock,  which  the  syndi¬ 
cate  took.  It  also  possessed  itself  of  the 
$4  ,000,000  of  preferred  stock  that  had  been 
in  the  Electric  Vehicle  treasury.  Instead  of 
placing  this  $4,000,000  of  preferred  stock  in 
the  Storage  Battery  treasury,  the  syndicate 
placed  there  $2,000,000  of  the  preferred  stock 
and  the  $2,000,000  of  new  common  stock 
that  had  just  b^n  issued,  and  thus  had  the 
remaining  $2,000,000  of  preferred  stock  to 
manipubte.  It  was  to  carry  out  this  deal 
that  the  $2,000,000  loan  was  nuide  through 
office-boy  Shea,  the  money  thus  secured 
from  the  State  Trust  Company’s  resources 
enabling  the  syndicate  to  make  a  $6,000,000 
transaction  and  secure  possession  of  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Vehicle  Company. 

As  an  interesting  corollary  of  this  narrative, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  his  services  in 


bringing  about  the  treaty  of  peace,  Mr. 
Keene  was  promised  2,500  shares  of  Electric 
Vehicle  stock.  This  promise  was  never  kept. 
Subsequently,  without  informing  Mr.  Keene, 
the  syndicate  made  a  beautiful  move  by 
which  the  $2,000,000  in  cash  that  had  been 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Electric  Vehicle 
for  the  $4,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  was  de¬ 
posited  in  the  State  Trust  Company,  thus 
bringing  the  money  directly  back  to  the  place 
from  which  it  started.  This  working  of  the 
game,  coupled  with  the  refusal  to  pay  him  for 
his  labors,  undoubtedly  nettled  Mr.  Keene. 
It  was  afterward  asserted  that  he  instigated 
the  attack  of  Kling  and  secured  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  Kling  laid  before  the  governor. 

OFFICE-BOY  STORY,  CONTINUED 

There  was  still  much  more  to  the  story  of 
Daniel  H.  Shea,  office  boy.  Mr.  Kilbum  in 
his  report  quoted  the  full  text  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  on  which  an  office  boy  secured  $2,000,- 
000.  It  read  thus: 

To  THE  State  Trust  Company. 

Gentlemen:  Please  take  up  and  p&y  for  20,000 
shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Company  which  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  that 
company  at  par,  and  hold  same  for  my  account.  I 
will  reimburse  you  on  demand  for  the  amount  paid, 
with  four  per  cent,  interest  from  the  date  of  payment 
and  all  expenses,  including  revenue  stamps. 

Daniel  H.  Shea. 

We  hereby  guarantee  the  performance  of  the  above 
promise. 

P.  A.  B.  WiDENER, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan. 

On  this  extraordinary  document  Mr.  Kil¬ 
bum  made  the  following  significant  com¬ 
ment: 

“President  Johnston  testified  before  me 
that  the  guarantee  was  made  at  the  time  the 
loan  was  made,  but  by  this  I  think  he  must 
have  meant  to  be  understood  that  the  guaran¬ 
tee  was  made  at  the  time  the  obligation  was 
given  by  Mr.  Shea  and  the  transaction  trans¬ 
ferred  from  advances  to  loans.” 

Which  was  the  only  reference  in  the  report 
to  the  highly  interesting  fact  of  the  transfer 
from  “advances”  to  “loans”  and  the  only 
hint  at  another  state  of  facts  still  more  impor¬ 
tant.  For  the  New  York  World  charged  (and 
was  never  contradicted  therein)  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  to  Shea  was  really  made  at  an  earlier 
date,  that  it  had  then  no  endorsement  of  any 
kind,  and  that  there  had  already  been  a  default 
in  the  interest,  which  had  been  added  to  the 
principal. 
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Nothing  but  devious  twistings  and  turnings 
whichever  way  one  looked! 

Mr.  Obum,  reviewing  some  of  these 
diings  and  obviously  trying  to  put  the  best 
face  upon  them,  says  in  his  report : 

“If  the  individuals  merit  severer  treatment 
the  courts  are  open,  and  public  officials  may 
be  called  upon  to  take  cognizance  of  illegal 
acts.” 

But  no  public  officials  ever  took  cognizance 
of  these  illegal  acts,  though  repeatedly  called 
upon.  Here  were  a  dozen  instances  of  open, 
defiant,  and  wanton  violation  of  the  laws  that 
are  made  to  preserve  financial  honesty  and  to 
protect  innocent  depositors,  laws  fun^mental 
to  the  essential  security  of  business;  and  yet 
against  the  men  guilty  of  these  offenses  not  a 
public  officer  lift^  a  finger  nor  said  a  word. 
More  than  that,  it  was  well  understood  from 
the  first  that  no  one  would  be  punished  for 
these  crimes,  and  that  so  far  as  ffiese  offenses 
were  concerned  the  law  was  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches. 

THE  SYNDICATE  EKIGHTENED 

And  3^t  from  the  first  there  was  a  strange 
terror  upon  all  the  eminent  gentlemen  con¬ 
cerned.  Mr.  Kling’s  petition  was  made  pub¬ 
lic  on  January  12th;  the  newspapers  began  to 
get  hold  of  the  basic  facts  in  the  case  about  the 
14th.  On  the  15th  Mr.  \\liitney  paid  back 
the  $300,000  that  had  been  his  share  of  the 
Shea  loan,  and  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Widener 
returned  his  portion.  It  appeared  that  on 
the  day  of  the  publishing  of  Kling’s  petition  a 
frantic  effort  had  been  made  to  r^uce  the 
Payn  loan,  and  even  after  General  Andrews 
had  begun  his  investigation,  $100,000  had 
been  hastQy  paid  in  to  reduce  the  illegal  loan 
to  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company.  One 
member  of  the  syndicate,  who  had  enjoyed 
much  political  experience  and  influence,  sent 
a  New  York  politician  to  Mr.  Kilbum  with  an 
urgent  plea  that  the  superintendent  should  do 
as  little  in  the  matter  as  possible.  Mr.  Kil¬ 
bum  violently  expelled  the  politician  from  his 
ofl^e.  Yet  the  gentlemen  could  hardly  have 
been  in  fear  of  the  penitentiary  they  had 
earned;  they  must  have  known  ffiey  were  in 
little  danger  of  that.  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  now 
Secretary  of  State,  was  daUy  in  communica¬ 
tion  by  telephone  and  otherwise  with  Albany, 
and  the  syndicate  knew  Mr.  Root  well  and  had 
a  reasonable  faith  in  his  ability  and  success  in 
such  delicate  affairs.  It  was  something  else 
that  shook  them  all  with  visible  alarms,  drove 


them  to  restitution,  and  finally  to  the  most 
extraordinary  steps  to  cover  their  tracks. 

“bluffs” — FEEBLE  AND  FRANXK 

Some  of  the  men  invdved  in  the  mess  tried 
to  “bluff”  a  way  through  the  situation  by 
averring  loudly  that  the  attack  on  the  State 
Trust  Company  had  been  made  to  rig  the 
stock  market  or  was  malicious  and  unjust. 
But  reporters  to  whom  these  statements  were 
made  tell  me  the  men  that  made  them  talked 
like  men  with  unstrung  nerves  and  that  chill 
concern  looked  out  of  their  eyes  the  while.  In 
a  w'ay  almost  pitiable,  they  seemed  to  have  lost 
their  heads,  and  in  the  stress  of  their  painful 
situation  to  be  no  more  “kings  of  finance” 
nor  “captains  of  industry,”  but  very  ordi¬ 
nary'  persons  trying  with  cheap  and  foolish 
devices  to  escape  the  consequences  ctf  their 
own  misdoing.  In  their  confusion  they  even 
attempted  to  defend  the  oflSce-boy  Shea  loan. 
Fust  they  said  it  was  secured  by  a  large 
block  of  valuable  stock,  very  valuable.  Wliat 
stock?  Electric  Vehicle  stock.  But  as  Elec¬ 
tric  Vehicle  was  now  known  to  be  one  of  the 
side  issues  of  the  sy'ndicate,  that  would  hardly 
do.  Then  they  said  that  the  loan  was  all 
right  because  it  was  guaranteed;  but  a  belated 
guarantee  on  a  loan  without  consideration  or 
real  security,  made  by  gentlemen  that  are 
obtaining  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  hardly 
seemed  worth  bothering  about  Finally,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  company  said  the  loan 
was  all  right  because  it  was  secured  by  a  de¬ 
posit  of  Conscdidated  Gas  bonds.  This  made 
a  stir.  Consolidated  Gas  being  a  very  valuable 
security.  Investigation  showed  that  these  so- 
called  bonds  consisted  of  promissory  notes 
issued  by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company 
when,  at  Mr.  Ryan’s  direction,  it  took  over 
the  New  Yoric  Gas  &  Electric  Li^t,  Heat 
and  Power  Company,  both  companies  being 
syndicate  concerns,  and  that  this  transaction 
occurred  subsequent  to  the  Shea  loan.  What 
really  happened  between  the  two  gas  com¬ 
panies  is  too  long  and  too  remote  a  story  to 
tell  here,  but  the  alleged  interposition  in  the 
Shea  affair  was  at  most  a  mere  matter  of 
bookkeeping,  was  too  late  to  avail  anything 
anyw'ay,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gro¬ 
tesquely  absurd  because  the  directors  had 
ma^  confession  of  the  real  nature  of  the  loan 
when  they  made  restitution — a  singular  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  fright  that  had  seized  upon  the 
gentlemen  making  this  blunder. 

Further  signs  of  trepidation  were  seen  in 
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the  hurried  rush  of  the  syndicate  to  secure  its 
fortifications  at  Albany.  When  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Bacon,  Kling’s  attorney,  found  that  Elihu 
Root  had  persuaded  the  state  administration 
to  take  no  steps  in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
prosecuting  o^ers  were  resolved  to  protect 
the  lawbreakers,  he  appealed  to  the  attorney- 
general  to  begin  an  action  to  revoke  the  Trust 
Company’s  charter.  To  all  impartial  minds 
this  seemed  a  reasonable  proposal.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  openly  and  in  many  dangerous 
ways  violated  the  law.  Nothing  was  clearer 
than  that  it  existed  to  gather  funds  from  the 
unsuspecting  public  and  deliver  such  funds 
to  the  mills  of  the  syndicate.  As  the  law 
officers  refused  to  punish  the  men  that  had 
done  these  things,  therefore  the  game  had 
best  be  stopped,  the  house  closed,  and  the 
tools  broken  up. 

But  the  syndicate’s  move  upon  Albany 
forestalled  any  such  action — it  has  always 
had  the  most  marvelous  success  in  getting 
what  it  wanted  at  any  seat  of  government,  big 
or  little.  In  this  case  the  law  department 
would  take  no  action  and  the  legislation  de¬ 
manded  in  the  interest  of  the  depositors  was 
blocked  by  a  band  of  expert  lobbyists. 

One  of  these,  a  man  named  Dinkelspiel, 
was  particularly  active  at  Albany  in  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  behalf.  Mr.  Bacon  observed  ■  him 
at  work  one  day  and  protested  against  his 
methods,  which  were  exceedingly  frank  as 
well  as  energetic.  Mr.  Bacon  said  he  would 
call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  have  Dinkelspiel  put  off  the  floor  of 
the  house.  Dinkelspiel  said: 

“You  make  me  tired.” 

Which,  I  suppose,  was  true,  for  he  was 
never  interfered  with  by  the  authorities. 

EXIT  STATE  TRUST  COMPANY 

The  legislature  declined  to  interfere  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  public,  and  the  syndicate  put  in 
its  track-covering  measure.  It  was  a  bit  of 
clever  bill-drawing,  pretending  to  amend  the 
banking  act  and  resdly  authorizing  the  State 
Trust  Company  to  lose  its  identity  by  amal¬ 
gamating  with  the  Morton  Trust  Company, 
whereof  the  chief  owner  is  Mr.  Ryan.  “The 
real  purpose  of  this  bill,”  said  Mr.  Bacon  bit¬ 
terly,  “is  to  enable  the  State  Trust  Company 
to  bum  its  books  and  destroy  the  evidence 
contained  in  them.”  But  he  wasted  his 
breath  in  protests.  Under  the  active  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Republican  whips,  the  bill  went 
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through  with  a  rush.  And  so,  behind  the 
resi>ectable  figurehead  of  Levi  P.  Morton, 
the  State  Trust  Company  passed  from  sight. 

And  with  it  disappeared  the  evidence  in  the 
books.  For  this  was  what  the  syndicate, 
with  such  manifest  signs  of  agitation,  was 
striving  so  frantically  to  bring  about.  It  had 
receiv^  one  lesson;  never  has  it  needed  to  be 
taught  anything  twice. 

WHAT  WERE  THEY  AFRAID  OF? 

As  to  what  would  have  happened  if  Kling 
had  not  suddenly  thrust  his  petition  into  the 
wheels,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  money  of  the 
depositors  had  been  used  to  help  the  syndicate 
in  some  of  the  ramifications  of  its  enormous 
operations.  One  may  believe  that  the  syndi¬ 
cate  intended  to  replace  the  money  it  had 
taken,  or  one  may  believe  that  eventually,  but 
for  the  appearance  of  Kling,  the  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  would  have  been  depleted  and  ruined. 
There  are  precedents  for  either  supposition. 
But  however  that  may  be,  this  combination 
was  caught  with  its  hand  in  the  till  and  was 
obliged  to  make  abject  confession,  hurried 
restitution,  and  an  extremely  awkward  and 
humiliating  exit  from  the  premises.  When  the 
man  in  your  community  that  has  prated  most 
about  law,  order,  the  welfare  of  society,  and  the 
sublimity  of  honesty  is  discovered  some  night 
in  somebody  else’s  chicken  coop,  he  presents 
a  very  unseemly  spectacle,  and  so  did  certain 
gentlemen  of  the  syndicate.  When  with  much 
good-will  they  kicked  the  obdurate  Kling  out 
of  the  American  Surety  Company,  they  never 
dreamed  what  was  in  store  for  them.  And 
when  Kling,  who  had  been  watching  all  the 
time  from  a  crack  in  the  coop,  suddenly 
leaped  at  them  out  of  the  dark  with  a  con¬ 
stable,  there  was  a  shriek  of  agony  and  such 
genuine  terror  that  it  was  literally  a  tremb¬ 
ling  syndicate  that  the  constable  held  up  to 
the  world’s  scornful  gaze. 

But  what  was  it  that  the  gentlemen  were 
so  much  afraid  of  ? 

Let  U3  not  consider  too  curiously  of  this, 
but  fix  our  admiring  attention  on  the  services 
to  society  and  the  ability,  energy,  and  fore¬ 
sight  involved  in  breaking  the  law,  evading 
prosecution,  and  diverting  to  our  own  i  rofit 
the  money  entrusted  to  us  by  others.  For 
therein  lies  much  instruction  concerning  the 
golden  palace  and  other  subjects  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry. 

will  be  continued  in  the  December  number. 


TKe  Heroism  of  Mr.  Peg^low 

By  E.  J.  RATH 

lllu»tr*tlons  by  FrMlMlo  R.  CruCer 

Even  though  the  door  to  the  inner  office  fortably  fat.  They  shared  a  serenity  that 
was  closed,  the  ears  of  Simeon  Hobby  nothing  had  ever  disturbed — until  Miss 
•  could  not  escape  from  the  maddening  peck-  Pickett  came. 

peck-peck  that  came  from  beyond  it.  For  at  It  was  Mr.  Hobby  who  was  really  responsi- 
least  the  tenth  time  that  afternoon  he  straight-  ble  for  her.  In  a  deferentially  shy  manner 
ened  up  wearily  from  his  desk,  sighed,  and  Mr.  Peglow  had  let  it  be  known  that  he  con- 
shook  his  head  slowly.  Then  he  looked  in  the  sidered  her  advent  a  dangerous  innovation, 
directionof  Mr.  Peglow,  who  was  shifting  rest-  He  might  even  have  carried  the  day  had  he 
lessly  on  the  top  of  his  high  stool.  There  was  been  firm,  but  Mr.  Peglow  was  far  too  con- 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  Peglow  siderate  of  his  employer’s  desires  to  dream 
shared  the  misery.  of  anything  like  open  opposition.  So,  in  a 

Mr.  Hobby  wondered  if  ever  again  the  firm  moment  of  weakness,  Mt.  Hobby  had  yielded 
of  Hobby  &  Hoople  would  know  the  joy  of  to  the  insidious  advance  of  that  thing  called 

3uiet,  peaceful  concentration,  safe  from  the  Progress.  Henceforth,  the  letters  of  Hobby 
istracting  peck-peck-peck  that  issued  from  .  &  Hoople  would  be  typewritten, 
behind  the  glass  door.  For  three  months  Miss  Pickett  was  young  and  brisk  and 
now  he  had  l^n  imable  to  figure  an  estimate,  smiling,  in  sharp  relief  to  the  dinginess  of  the 
write  a  letter,  tw:  even  read  a  newspaper  ex-  office.  Mr.  Hobby  and  Mr.  Peglow  did  not 
cept  to  the  accompaniment  of  Miss  Pickett’s  mind  that  so  much — although  when  two  men 
typewriter.  have  passed  the  fifty-year  mark  together. 

For  sixty  years  Hobby  &  Hoople  had  without  marriage,  they  are  apt  to  be  “set.” 
prospered,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  It  was  the  noise  that  hurt.  That  was  some- 
correspondence  was  not  typewritten.  The  thing  to  which  they  had  given  no  considera- 
original  Hobby  and  the  original  Hoople  were  tion.  But  ftu*  three  months  now  they  had 
dead  these  many  years,  but  the  firm,  which  been  able  to  give  consideration  to  little  else, 
was  now  none  other  than  Simeon  Hobby,  They  had  never  spoken  to  each  other  about 
solely  and  exclusively,  had  never  seen  any  it.  S^retly,  Mr.  Hobby  pitied  Mr.  Peglow, 
reason  to  change  its  sign.  It  was  not  much  whose  annoyance  he  had  furtively  watched 
given  to  change,  in  fact.  It  had  the  same  for  some  time.  Secretly,  also,  Mr.  Peglow 
office,  the  same  furniture,  the  same  habits,  had  observed  the  misery  of  his  employer,  and 
It  was  highly  respectable,  deservedly  prosper-  his  grief  had  an  added  ^gnancy  because  he 
ous,  and  enjoyed  such  a  fame  for  conservatism  realized  that,  at  the  crucial  moment,  he  had 
that  some  people  said  it  was  old-maidish.  failed  to  be  sufficiently  outspoken  against  the 
The  buying  of  a  typewriter  and  the  employ-  impending  evil.  Miss  Pickett,  who  observed 
ment  of  a  young  person  to  manipulate  it  bad  nothing  of  their  distress,  conscientiou^y 
been  a  matter  of  long  and  serious  considera-  pecked  away  at  the  typewriter  with  what 
tion  by  Mr.  Hobby  and  Mr.  Peglow.  By  seemed  to  be  a  daily  increasing  ardw. 
birth,  instinct,  and  long  training,  Mr.  Peglow  On  this  particular  afternoon  Mr.  Hobby 
was  even  more  conservative  than  his  em-  watched  the  trim  figure  of  Miss  Pickett  de¬ 
ploy  '  .  Together,  he  and  Mr.  Hobby  had  part  from  the  office  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 
grow.1  up  in  the  business,  one  to  become  the  Then  he  was  seized  with  sudden  resolution, 
firm,  the  other  its  chief  clerk  and  bookkeeper.  “  Mr.  Peglow,”  he  said  quietly. 

Together,  they  had  pursued  an  even  tenor  of  Mr.  Peglow  slipped  from  W  high  stool  and 

commercial  placidity.  Mr.  Peglow  was  little  approach^  his  employer’s  desk. 

and  thin  and  bald.  Mr.  Hobby  was  com-  ‘‘Sit  down,  Mr.  Pe^ow,”  said  Mr.  Hobby. 
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Mr.  Peglow  sat  down,  with  full  understand¬ 
ing  that  something  of  importance  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

“Mr.  Peglow,”  said  Mr.  Hobby,  folding 
his  hands  across  his  waistcoat,  “Miss  Pickett 
has  now  been  with  us  for  three  months.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  confirmed  Mr.  Peglow. 

“And  we  are  having  our  correspondence 
typewritten.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Is  our  business  increasing,  Mr.  Peglow?” 

“It  is  normally  good,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Peglow 
conservatively. 

“What  I  am  getting  at,”  explained  Mr. 
Hobby,  “  is  whether,  as  a  result  of  having  our 
correspondence  typewritten,  we  are  increasing 
the  volume  of  our  business.” 

“Hum,”  said  Mr.  Peglow  reflectively.  “I 
— I  think  it’s  about  the  same,  sir.” 

The  house  of  Hobby  &  Hoople  remained 
silent  for  several  mo¬ 
ments,  thinking  deeply. 

At  last  he  observed: 

“I  have  been  watch¬ 
ing  you  at  odd  times, 

Mr.  Peglow,  ever  since 
Miss  Pickett  came.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  think  she  annoys 
you.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  pro¬ 
tested  Mr.  Peglow,  “I 
am  sure  Miss  Pickett  is 
quite  ladylike.” 

“  Certainly,  certainly, 

Mr.  Peglow,”  said  Mr. 

Hobby  hastily.  “I  did 
not  mean  that.  Miss 
Pickett  is,  indeed,  a 
genteel  pjerson.  What 
I  mean  is,  I  think  the 
noise  of  the  typewriter 
is  distressing  to  you.” 

Mr.  Peglow  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

“I  think  it  distracts 
your  mind,”  continued 
Mr.  Hobby. 

Mr.  Peglow  waved  his  hands  in  a  depre¬ 
cating  way. 

“In  short,  I  think  you  no  longer  work  in 
comfort,  Mr.  Peglow.” 

“Um-m — well — p)ossibly,”  admitted  Mr. 
Peglow. 

“And  do  you  know  that  I  have  the  same 
feeling  myself?”  said  Mr.  Hobby,  eying  his 
chief  clerk. 


“  Yes,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Peglow  promptly. 

Mr.  Hobby  looked  surprised.  He  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Peglow  had  been  observing- 
him.  After  another  p>ause  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  said  very  firmly: 

“We  both  owe  a  certain  duty  to  the  house 
of  Hobby  &  Hoople,  Mr.  Peglow.” 

“We  do,  sir;  most  assuredly.” 

“The  duty  of  always  doing  our  best,” 
added  Mr.  Hobby. 

Mr.  Peglow  confirmed  it  with  a  nod. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Peglow,  the  firm  ” 
— Mr.  Hobby  always  sp>oke  impiersonally  of 
the  firm — “owes  to  us  an  opportunity  to  do 
our  best  work.  It  owes  us  quiet  and  freedom 
from  interruption,  and  a  fair  chance.” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  sir.” 

“But  we  are  not  getting  that  opportu¬ 
nity,  Mr.  Peglow,”  said  his  employer,  with 
sudden  and  significant  emphasis. 

Mr.  Peglow  nodded 
his  head  mournfully. 

“We  are  being  an¬ 
noyed,”  continued  Mr. 
Hobby. 

A  shrug. 

“Our  nerves  are  be¬ 
ing  destroyed,”  added 
Mr.  Hobby,  in  further 
indictment  of  the  firm. 

Another  shrug  from 
Mr.  Peglow. 

“Very  good,  then,” 
said  Mr.  Hobby.  “The 
duty  of  the  firm  is  clear. 
We — I — shall  dismiss 
Miss  Pickett.” 

Mr.  Peglow  gazed 
out  of  the  window  and 
felt  uncomfortable. 
Never  in  his  day  had 
the  firm  of  Hobby  & 
Hoople  discharged  any¬ 
body.  Lifetimes  were 
spent  in  its  service, 
rather.  The  very  idea 
of  a  discharge  was  a 
shock  to  Mr.  Peglow. 
To  be  sure,  Mr.  Hobby  had  softened  the 
word,  but  he  could  not  soften  the  fact. 

“The  firm  owes  it  to  us,  Mr.  Peglow,”  said 
Mr.  Hobby  judicially.  “I  shall  dismiss  Miss 
Pickett  to-morrow.  Er — how  long  do  you 
think  it  is  customary  to  give  notice?” 

Mr.  Peglow  shook  his  head  helplessly,  for 
this  was  another  innovation. 

“A  week?”  asked  Mr.  Hobby  doubtfully. 
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The  chief  clerk  spread  his  hands  in  a 
gesture  of  doubt. 

“Two  weeks?” 

Mr.  Peglow  pursed  his  lips,  but  made  no 
gesture. 

“Very  well;  it  shall  be  two  weeks,”  decided 
Mr.  Hobby.  "‘Thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Peg- 
low.” 

It  was  quite  nine  o’clock 
the  following  morning 
when  Miss  Pickett  ar¬ 
rived.  Mr.  Peglow  had 
been  at  his  desk  for  an 
hour,  and  Mr.  Hobby  was 
already  immersed  in  the 
morning’s  mail.  As  Mr. 

Peglow  nodded  a  good 
morning  to  Miss  Pickett, 
he  felt  a  vague  sense  of 
pity  for  his  employer. 

Presently  he  saw  the 
yoimg  woman  come  out 
of  the  inner  office  with 
her  notebook  and  seat 
herself  beside  Mr.  Hob¬ 
by’s  desk.  Then  he  bent 
over  his  books  and  shut 
his  ears  against  the  world. 

After  a  little  while  Miss  Pickett  went  back 
to  her  office,  and  the  peck-peck-peck  (rf  the 
typewriter  again  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the 
firm.  Mr.  Peglow  wondered  how  she  had 
stood  the  blow.  It  seemed  to  have  produced 
no  discernible  effect;  rather,  there  appeared 
to  be  an  added  note  of  cheerfulness  in  the 
racking  sound  that  came  from  behind  the 
glass  door.  Nor  was  there  any  sign  the  next 
day,  nor  the  next,  nor,  in  fact,  all  that  week. 
Each  morning  Mr.  Peglow  would  greet  Miss 
Pickett  gravely,  almost  sorrowfully,  and  each 
morning  she  would  be  smiling  as  gaily  as  the 
day  before.  It  w'as  inexplicable. 

A  second  week  began  and  Mr.  Pe^ow 
found  it  necessary  to  consult  his  employer  on 
a  most  unusual  matter. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  he  said 
hesitatingly,  “but  shall  I  remove  Miss 
Pickett’s  name  from  the  pay-roll  after  this 
week?” 

Mr.  Hobby  made  no  answer  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  said: 

“Sit  down,  Mr.  Peglow.” 

Mr.  Peglow  sat  down  and  waited. 

“I — er” — began  Mr.  Hobby,  with  averted 
eyes — “I — well,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Peglow,  I 
have  not  yet  discharged  Miss  Pickett.” 


“Ah!”  said  Mr.  Pe^ow,  in  mild  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“  No,”  continued  his  employer.  “You  see, 
Mr.  P^ow,  there  was  a  difficulty.  I  could 
not  dischar^  her  without  sufficient  cause. 
That  would  be  unjust,  and  the  firm  of  Hobby 
&  Hoople  cannot  afford 
to  work  injustice  to  any 
one.” 

“Certainly  not,  sir.” 
“So  I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  a  reason.” 

“I  understand,”  said 
Mr.  Peglow  sympatheti¬ 
cally. 

“Can  you  think  of  a 
reason?”  inquired  Mr. 
Hobby. 

Mr.  Peglow  thought 
for  a  moment  and  then 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“We  must  have  a  rea¬ 
son,  Mr.  Peglow.” 

“  Yes,  sir;  of  course.  I 

was  just  thinking - ” 

“Yes?”  said  Mr.  Hob¬ 
by  eagerly. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Peg- 
low  uneasily  and  with  a 
sense  of  guilt,  “I  was  thinking  that  Miss 
Pickett  is  not  always  very  punctual  in  the 
morning.” 

“You  have  spoken  a  truth,  Mr.  Pe^ow,” 
declared  his  employer,  nodding  his  head. 
“Miss  Pickett  is  not  punctual.’  Yet  punctual¬ 
ity  is  (me  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  business. 
I  am  glad  you  mentioned  the  matter.  I  shall 
dismiss  Miss  Pickett  for  not  being  punctuaL” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Peglow,  retxmiing  to 
his  books. 

A  moment  later  he  heard  Mr.  Hobby’s  bell 
tap  gently.  Miss  Pickett  came  out  of  the 
inner  office  with  her  notelxmk  and  slipped 
into  her  accustomed  seat. 

“I  shall  not  dictate,  thank  you.  Miss 
Pickett,”  said  Mr.  Hobby. 

Miss  Pickett  lowered  her  pencil  from  its 
poise. 

“Miss  Pickett,”  began  Mr.  Hobby,  with  an 
effort. 

“  Yes,  sir  ?”  said  Miss  Pickett  encouragingly. 

“Hem,”  coughed  Mr.  Hobby,  gazing  at 
his  desk.  “There  is  something  I  very  much 
regret  to  mention.  Miss  Pickett.  It  is  that — 
how  shall  I  put  it? — ^that — er — that  you  are 
not  what  I  should  call  quite  punctual  in  the 
mornings.” 
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Miss  Pickett  nodded  her  head  in  con¬ 
fession. 

Mr.  Hobby  coughed  again.  “Really,  you 
know,”  he  added,  “it  is  unpleasant  to  be 
compelled  to  speak  of  these  things,  but ” 

“You  are  quite  right  to  speak  of  it,  Mr. 
Hobby,”  said  Miss  Pickett. 

“Thank  you.  Miss  Pickett,”  said  her  em¬ 
ployer  gratefxiUy.  “I  felt  sure  you  would 
agree  with  me.  You  see,  our  hour  for  begin¬ 
ning  business  is  eight  o’clock.  It  is  quite 
necessary  that  we  should  get  things  under 
way  by  that  time.  And  it  would  not  be  right 
to  make  exceptions  in  favor  of  anybody.” 

“Certainly  not,”  assented  Miss  Pickett, 
nodding  vigorously. 

“Even  though  you  are  a  young  lady,” 
added  Mr.  Hobby.  “It  would  not  be  fair  to 
others.” 

“Of  course  it  wouldn’t,  Mr.  Hobby.” 

“I  hate  to  say  it,  you  know,”  continued 
Mr.  Hobby  hesitatingly,  “but - ” 

“You  were  perfectly  right  to  say  it,  Mr. 
Hobby,”  broke  in  Miss 
Pickett.  “I  am  glad 
you  did.  I  shall  do 
better  in  the  future, 
sir.” 

“Wha — ^what?” 

“I  shall  be  down 
promptly  at  eight  here¬ 
after,”  said  Miss  Pick¬ 
ett  resolutely. 

“But  I — that  is,  you 
see — ”  stammered  Mr. 

Hobby. 

“I  can  do  it  very 
easily,  sir,”  said  Miss 
Pickett,  “and  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  call¬ 
ing  my  attention  to  it.” 

Mr.  Hobby  gazed 
vacantly  at  a  pile  of 
papers  on  his  desk  and 
seemed  bereft  of  speech. 

He  stirred  uneasily  in 
his  chair. 

“Is  that  all,  sir?” 
asked  Miss  Pickett, 
gathering  up  her  note¬ 
book. 

“You  are  quite  sure  you  can  do  it?”  asked 
Mr.  Hobby  sadly. 

“Oh,  yes,  indeed,  sir.  It  will  be  no  hard¬ 
ship  at  aU.” 

“Very  well,  Miss  Pickett.  That  is  all  just 
now,  thank  you.” 


Miss  Pickett  retired  to  the  inner  office. 
For  many  minutes  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Hobby  &  Hoople  sat  immersed  in  thought. 
Then  the  peck-peck-peck  of  the  typewriter 
aroused  him  and  he  sighed  wearily. 

Three  days  later  Mr.  Peglow  approached 
his  employer  with  the  self-effacing,  deferen¬ 
tial  manner  that  always  cloaked  him. 

“Shall  I  make  the  change  in  the  pay-roll, 
sir?”  he  inquired. 

“Not  yet,  Mr.  Peglow,”  said  Mr.  Hobby 
in  a  subdued  tone. 

The  chief  clerk  did  not  permit  himself  to 
express  astonishment. 

“You  see,  Mr.  Peglow,”  explained  the 
firm,  “the  circumstances  are  somewhat 
changed.  Miss  Pickett  has  promised  to  be 
punctual  in  the  future.” 

“I  see,”  said  Mr.  Peglow,  with  an  under¬ 
standing  nod. 

“Which  removes  the  cause  for  dismissal,” 
added  Mr.  Hobby. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Peglow  ruefully. 

At  that  instant  the 
typewriter  in  the  inner 
office  began  a  new 
staccato  movement,  and 
Mr.  Peglow  and  Mr. 
Hobby  looked  at  each 
other  sympathetically. 

“Can’t  you  think  of 
another  reason?”  asked 
the  head  of  the  firm, 
squirming. 

Mr.  Peglow  app)eared 
to  think  deeply.  The 
task  was  most  unpleas¬ 
ant,  but  he  realized  that 
it  was  necessary. 

“I  might  suggest, 
sir,”  he  said,  at  length, 
“that  Miss  Pickett  does 
not  always  sp)ell  accu¬ 
rately.  That  is,  not 
habitually,”  he  added 
hastily. 

“Thank  you,  Mr. 
Peglow,”  said  his  em¬ 
ployer.  “Now  that  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  I 
have  noticed  the  same 
thing.  Miss  Pickett,  indeed,  sp)ells  quite 
badly.  Our  correspondence  should  never  be 
misspelled.” 

“No,  sir;  of  coxirse  not.” 

“Therefore.  I  shall  dismiss  Miss  Pickett 
for  faulty  spelling.” 
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Mr.  Peglow  sighed  and  returned  to  his 
books,  while  Mr.  Hobby,  firm  in  his  resdu- 
tion,  immediately  sent  for  Miss  Pickett. 

“Sit  down,  if  you  please.  Miss  Pickett,” 
he  said,  waving  her  to  a  seat.  He  took  a 
letter  from  his  desk. 

“This  letter.  Miss  Pickett,”  he  began,  “is 
addressed  to  one  of  our  oldest  customers,  the 
firm  of  Gammidge  &  Tillson.” 

Miss  Pickett  indicated  her  comprehension 
with  a  nod. 

“Gammidge  &  Tillson,”  repeated  Mr. 
Hobby.  “But  I  find  that  you  ^ve  spelled 
Gammidge  without  a  ‘d.'” 

“Did  I?”  asked  Miss  Pickett,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise.  “Why,  so  I  did.  But  now  I  think 
of  it,  sir,  I  have  always  been  spelling  it  that 
way.” 

“  You  have,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Hobby,  his 
task  lightened  by  the  frank  admission. 

“I  never  knew  there  was  a  ‘d’  in  it,”  added 
Miss  Pickett. 

“You  didn’t?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hobby  in 
amazement. 

“You  never  told  me,”  said  Miss  Pickett 
simply. 

Mr.  Hobby  showed  traces  of  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“I — guess  you  are  right.  Miss  Pickett,” 
he  said,  fumbling  for  another  letter.  “We 
will  pass  that  over,  if  you  please.  It  was  quite 
my  fault;  I  should  luve  told  you.  But  here 
is  a  letter  where  the  case  is  quite  different. 
Here,  where  you  make  us  say  ‘we  would  beg 
to  state  that  we  are  shipping  to  you,’  etc.,  you 
have  spelled  ‘beg’  with  two  ‘g’s’  and  you 
have  put  only  one  ‘p’  in  ‘shipping.’” 

Miss  Pickett  leaned  over  and  examined  the 
letter. 

“So  1  did,”  she  said  apologetically. 

“And  down  here,”  continued  Mr.  Hobby, 
“you  have  spelled  the  word  ‘transmit’  with 
two  ‘t’s,’  and  ‘quote’  as  if  it  were  ‘quoit,’ 
and  you  have  put  but  one  ‘1’  in  ‘respectfully.’  ” 

Miss  Pickett  again  examined  the  letter  with 
interest. 

“I  am  a  bad  speller,”  she  admitted.  “A 
dreadful  one.” 

“I  fear  so.  Miss  Pickett,”  said  Mr.  Hobby 
in  a  regretful  tone.  “Yet  it  is  necessary 
that  our  correspondence  should  be  correctly 
spelled.” 

“Of  course  it  is,”  declared  Miss  Pickett. 
“I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  write  that 
letter  all  over  again.” 

Mr.  Hobby  looked  startled  and  began 
hastily: 


“But,  Miss  Pickett,  spelling - ” 

“I  )cnow;  I  know,  sir,”  interrupted  Miss 
Pickett,  nodding  her  head  vigorously.  “Spell¬ 
ing  is  very  important.  I  always  did  have 
trouble  with  it.  But  I’ve  just  thought  of  a 
scheme.” 

“Yes?”  said  Mr.  Hobby  faintly. 

“Couldn’t  you  buy  me  a  dictionary?” 

Miss  Pickett’s  eyes  were  sincere  and  ap¬ 
pealing,  and  as  Mr.  Hobby  met  their  friendly 
gaze  he  faltered. 

“  Even  a  small  dictionary  would  do,”  added 
Miss  Pickett. 

Mr.  Hobby  turned  an  imeasy  glance  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Peglow.  That  faithful  little 
man  was  bent  low  over  his  ledger.  The  head 
of  the  firm  stirred  nervously  in  his  seat,  and 
then  said,  in  a  low  voice: 

“Certainly,  Miss  Pickett.  You  shall  have 
a  dictionary  to-morrow.” 

“That  will  be  lovely,”  said  Miss  Pickett 
gratefuUy,  rising  and  picking  up  the  offending 
letter.  “Did  you  say  there  ought  to  be  two 
‘I’s’  in  ‘respectfully’?” 

“Yes,  two,”  said  Mr.  Hobby,  turning  to  his 
work  with  a  sigh. 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Peglow  un¬ 
wrapped  a  large  package  at  the  ofiice.  When 
his  employer  arrived  he  hastened  to  an¬ 
nounce: 

“A  dictionary  has  been  sent  to  us,  sir. 
Doubtless  there  is  some  mistake.” 

“No,  there  isn’t  any  mistake,”  said  Mr. 
Hobby  humbly. 

“Is  it  meant  for  us?”  asked  Mr.  Peglow  in 
surprise. 

“It’s  for  Miss  Pickett.” 

Mr.  Peglow,  mouth  open,  gazed  at  his 
employer  for  several  seconds.  Then  he 
shook  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side  and 
went  back  to  his  stool. 

The  pecking  noise  from  the  inner  office 
continu^  to  destroy  the  peace  of  the  firm  of 
Hobby  .&  Hoople.  Mr.  Hobby  and  Mr. 
Peglow  endured  it  in  silence,  as  a  sort  of 
penance.  For  a  fortnight  they  spoke  no 
more  of  it.  Each  knew  that  the  other’s  heart 
was  full,  but  each  possessed  such  an  acute 
sense  of  delicacy  that  he  refrained  from  al¬ 
lusion  to  an  unpleasant  topic.  Miss  Pickett 
continued  to  be  conscientiously  pimctual  in 
the  mornings,  and  thumbed  the  pages  of  her 
dictionary  so  persistently  that  spelling  be¬ 
came  a  dead, issue.  There  was  more  type¬ 
writing  than  ever  now,  for  Miss  Pickett  wrote 
each  letter  twice.  From  the  original  copy 
she  would  carefully  compare  doubtful  words 
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with  the  bulky  volume  at  her  elbow;  then  she 
would  rewrite  each  letter  in  accordance  with 
the  accepted  standard  of  orthography.  The 
educational  value* of  the  undertaking  was 
great — for  Miss  Pickett — ^but  it  was  wrecking 
the  nervous  systems  of  Mr.  Hobby  and  Mr. 
Peglow. 

“Cannot  you  think  of  any  other  reason, 
Mr.  Peglow?”  asked  his  employer  one  day, 
when  his  mood  had  become  desperate. 

“For  what?”  asked  Mr.  Peglow,  temporiz¬ 
ing  weakly. 

“For  dismissing  Miss  Pickett.” 


Mr.  Hobby  brightened. 

“Yes,  I  could,  I  suppose — and,  by  Jove, 
I  will!  I  will  do  it  at  once.  Miss  Pickett! 
No,  no,  Mr.  Peglow;  remain  here,  if  you 
please.” 

Mr.  Peglow  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot 
to  the  other  as  Miss  Pickett  appeared  with 
her  notebook. 

“Er — Miss  Pickett,”  said  Mr.  Hobby. 

“Yes,  sir?” 

“Mr.  Peglow  and  I” — it  was  cowardly  to 
bring  Mr.  Peglow  into  it,  but  his  employer 
felt  the  need  of  moral  support — “Mr.  Peg- 


■* WHERE  DID  YOU  EVER  GET  THE  IDEA  THAT  THE  TYPEWRITER  NEEDED  A  NEW  RIBBON,  MR.  PECLOWf* 


Now,  Mr.  Peglow  gladly  would  have  been 
of  assistance,  but  he  could  think  of  nothing, 
so  he  shook  his  head  to  signify  that  fact. 

“But,  don’t  you  see,”  said  Mr.  Hobby, 
“that  you  and  I  cannot  stand  this  much 
longer?  You  are  going  to  break  down  under 
it.  So  am  I.  We  shall  never  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  it.  We  are  too  old  to  learn.  We 
must  think  of  ^me  other  way.” 

“I  wish  I  could,”  said  1^.  Peglow  un¬ 
happily. 

“But  you  must,”  declared  Mr.  Hobby, 
with  unwonted  emphasis. 

Mr.  Peglow  thought  long  and  deeply,  and 
then  said: 

“  Couldn’t  you  just  do  it  on  account  of  the 
real  reason?” 


low  and  I  think — that  is,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion — that  the  typewriter  is — er — ^why 
—  By  the  way,  what  was  it  we  were  saying 
about  the  typewriter,  Mr.  Peglow?” 

Mr.  Peglow  gave  his  employer  a  glance  of 
bitter  reproach.  Then  he  looked  at  Miss 
Pickett. 

“I  think  we  were  saying,  sir,”  he  said 
slowly,  “that  the  typewriter  was  in  need  of  a 
new  ribbon.” 

Mr.  Hobby  gazed  at  his  clerk  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Peglow  was  slightly  flushed. 
Had  he  been  anybody  other  than  himself,  his 
expression  might  have  been  interpreted  as 
one  of  defiance.  The  head  of  the  firm 
ventured  to  look  at  Miss  Pickett.  Then  he 
groveled. 
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“Does  it  need  a  new  ribbon?”  he  asked, 
swallowing  hard. 

“Why,  I  hardly  think  so,”  said  Miss 
Pickett,  puzzled.  “I  put  on  a  new  one 
yesterday  afternoon.” 

Mr.  Hobby  bent  his  head  over  his  desk  and 
began  to  examine 
minutely  a  letter  that 
he  had  just  signed. 

“So  you  did;  so 
you  did,”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “Where  did 
you  ever  get  the  idea 
that  the  typewriter 
needed  a  new  ribbon, 

Mr.  Peglow?” 

“I — Idon’tknow, 
sir,”  said  Mr.  Peg- 
low  awkwardly. 

“Perhaps  I  was 
mistaken.” 

“Yes,  you  were 
mistaken,”  said  Mr. 

Hobby  almost  se¬ 
verely,  still  exam¬ 
ining  the  letter. 

“The  ribbon  seems 
quite  new.  I  guess 
that’s  all.  Miss  Pick¬ 
ett,  thank  you.” 

Miss  Pickett  went  back  to  the  inner  oflSce.  Mr.  Peglow  very  gravely,  then  over  his 
Mr.  Hobby  and  Mr.  Peglow  ventured  to  look  shoulder  to  see  whether  the  glass  door  was 
at  each  other.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  closed.  After  that  he  leaned  forward  and 
The  chief  clerk  sighed  eloquently  and  re-  whispered  hoarsely: 

turned  to  his  high  stool.  The  firm  shook  his  “On  condition  that  you  dispense  with  that 
head  slowly  and  bent  over  his  desk.  — that  noise.” 

They  endured  another  week  of  it,  during  Mr.  Peglow  swallowed  hard,  his  face  show- 
which  Mr.  Peglow  made  no  further  allusions  ing  an  expression  of  mingled  joy  and  anguish, 
to  the  pay-roll.  What  they  suffered  neither  “Mr.  Hobby,”  he  began,  “I  am  so  deeply 
confid^  to  the  other,  though  each  continued  grateful  to  you  that  I  cannot  find  the  right 

his  surreptitious  and  sympathetic  observa-  words  to  say.  But - ” 

tions.  “Good-by,  Mr.  Peglow,”  said  Mr.  Hobby 

Then,  late  one  day,  Mr.  Hobby  summoned  abruptly,  rising  from  his  chair,  slamming 
his  chief  clerk.  down  the  lid  of  his  desk,  and  reaching  for  his 

“Mr.  Peglow,”  he  said,  “I  shall  not  be  here  hat.  “Good-by,  sir.  I  am  going  at  once, 
to-morrow.”  I  may  be  gone  a  couple  of  weeks — or  a  month ; 

Mr.  Peglow  looked  incredulous,  for  this  I  don’t  know.  1  leave  it  all  in  your  hands.” 
was  another  innovation.  He  seized  Mr.  Peglow’s  unresisting  hand, 

“No,”  continued  Mr.  Hobby.  “And  I  wrung  it  warmly,  and  walked  briskly  out. 
shall  not  be  here  probably  for  several  weeks.”  Mr.  Peglow  gaz^  after  him  stupidly.  A 
Mr.  Peglow  stood  in  mute  amazement.  partnership!  The  dream  of  his  life  was  to 
“I  am  going  away,  Mr.  Pe^ow,”  said  become  a  reality.  No  longer  would  he  be 
the  firm  wearily.  “Going  away  for  a  rest,  with  Hobby  &  Hoople;  he  would  be  of  them. 
My  nerves  demand  it.  I  can  endure  it  no  He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  straightened  his 
longer.  You  will  have  to  look  after  the  little  figure  manfully.  He  ^nced  about  the 
business.”  dusty  office  with  the  old  feeling  of  tender- 

Mr.  Peglow  bowed  his  head  submissively,  ness,  and  an  entirely  new  sensation  of  proud 


AH  I"  EXCLAIMED  MR.  HOBBY,  ‘’SO  SHE  WENT  IN 
HAPPINESS  AND  NOT  IN  SORROW.** 
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possession.  Then  his  eye  fell  on  the  glass 
door  and  his  ear  caught  the  sound  that  came 
from  within.  The  joy  faded  out  of  his 
countenance  and  he  ^ame  a  picture  of  de¬ 
jection.  For  a  full  minute  he  stood  thus, 
his  hands  twitching  nervously.  Then  Mr. 
Peglow  did  something  that  no  man  had  ever 
seen  him  do  before.  He  doubled  up  his  fist, 
raised  it  over  his  head,  and  shook  it  in  im¬ 
potent  rage. 

The  head  of  the  firm  of  Hobby  &  Hoople 
was  gone  for  a  full  three  weeks,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  not  a  single  letter  to  Mr.  Peg- 
low,  greatly  to  that  gentleman’s  alarm.  Then 
he  appeared  one  forenoon,  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  departed.  Mr.  Peglow  found  him¬ 
self  whacked  heartily  on  the  shoulder,  and 
whisked  about  to  view  a  rejuvenated  Mr. 
Hobby,  ruddy  and  smiling  and  almost  boyish. 

“And  how  are  you,  Mr.  Peglow?”  said  the 
firm  heartily. 

“I  am  well,  Mr.  Hobby,  and  I  am  indeed 
glad  to  see  you,  sir.” 

“You  are  looking  fine,”  commented  Mr. 
Hobby.  “  Has  everything  gone  all  right  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  think  so.” 

Mr.  Hobby  swept  a  glance  around  the 
office  and  nodded  his  head,  as  if  in  confirma¬ 
tion.  The  door  to  the  inner  office  was  closed. 
No  sound  came  from  beyond  it,  although  he 
listened  almost  fearfully.  Then  he  tiptoed 
toward  it  softly,  listened  again,  and  finally 
opened  it  and  entered. 

There  was  nobody  there.  The  typewriter 
stood  pathetically  on  Miss  Pickett’s  desk. 
He  ran  his  finger  along  the  top  of  the  frame 
and  found  it  thick  with  dust.  Another  layer 
of  dust  coated  the  dictionary.  Mr.  Hobby 
contemplated  the  scene  for  a  moment  and 
then  sighed  deeply. 

Peglow  had  done  it,  after  all.  Peglow  was 


fault,  and  he  reproached  himself  for  it. 
He  never  should  have  made  such  a  condition. 
He  had  forced  Peglow  to  do  it.  He  had 
shirked  his  own  duty,  and  had  offered  the 
performance  of  it  as  a  sort  of  bribe  to  another. 
The  old-time  silence  of  the  office  no  longer 
seemed  so  joyful  as  it  did  in  other  days. 
Actually,  he  seemed  to  miss  that  maddening 
peck-peck-peck. 

Mr.  Hobby  stepped  into  the  outer  office 
again  and  closed  the  door  behind  him  softly. 
Mr.  Peglow  was  laboring  over  his  accounts, 
his  conscience  apparently  easy.  The  head 
of  the  firm  studied  his  back  in  silence  for  half 
a  minute.  Then  he  said  almost  sharply: 

“Mr.  Peglow!” 

“Yes,  sir?”  said  Mr. Peglow,  slipping  off 
his  stool. 

“I  believe  you  are  my  partner  now,  Mr. 
Peglow.” 

The  little  man  dropped  his  eyes  modestly. 

“By  that  I  mean,”  said  Mr.  Hobby,  “you 
have — er — dismissed  Miss  Pickett.” 

Mr.  Peglow  did  not  lift  his  eyes,  but  made 
a  slight  inclination  of  the  head. 

“Would  you  mind  telling  me,  Mr.  Peglow, 
how  you  accomplished  it?” 

“Why,”  said  Mr.  Peglow,  in  a  low  voice, 
“Miss  Pickett  left  to  be  married.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hobby,  his  face 
brightening.  “So  she  went  in  happiness  and 
not  in  sorrow.  I  am  glad,  very  glad,  sir.” 

Mr.  Peglow  himself  looked  pleased. 

“And  whom  did  she  marrj'?”  inquired  Mr. 
Hobby,  with  polite  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
his  late  amanuensis. 

“Me,”  said  Mr.  Peglow,  with  a  blush. 

The  head  of  the  firm  of  Hobby  &  Hoople 
stared  open-mouthed  at  the  junior  partner. 
Mr.  Peglow ’s  eyes  fell  again  and  he  shifted 
his  weight  to  the  other  foot.  There  was  a 


a  braver  man  than  he.  There  was  something 
unpleasant  in  the  thought.  Peglow  was  his 
partner  now.  Why  shouldn’t  Peglow  have 
been  brave?  He  had  a  motive,  an  ambition. 
For  the  sake  of  the  ambition  he  had — Mr. 
Hobby  tried  not  to  think  about  it.  Of  course, 
he  wanted  Peglow  for  his  partner,  but  he  dis¬ 
liked  to  reflect  that  his  desire  had  been  won 
in  such  a  way.  At  any  rate,  it  was  his  own 


long,  embarrassed  silence.  Then  Mr.  Hobby 
roused  himself  and  stepped  forward  im¬ 
pulsively.  He  seized  Mr.  Peglow’s  hand  in 
a  viselike  grip,  shook  it  violently,  and  turned 
to  his  desk  without  a  word. 

Five  minutes  later  he  p)aused  midway  in  the 
task  of  opening  a  pile  of  letters,  and  muttered: 

“I  wonder  why  in  the  world  I  didn’t  think 
of  that  myself.” 


THe  Newest  Land  of  Promise 

£xodus  of  a  Million  Farmers  Annually 
into  the  Southwest 

By  G.  W.  OGDEN 
Illuatr»t*d  with  Phetegrapha 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. —  Tfu  Southwest  alone  is  recruiting  one  hundred  thousand  men  each 
month  to  the  army  of  American  prosperity.  And  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  these  are  American 
horn.  Prcutically  all  of  them  go  from  the  territory  lying  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Mississippi.  Their  cry  is  A  guarter-section  and  iruUpendence"  and  some  ^  them,  from  the 
cities,  add  "Let  the  foreigners  have  the  packing-house  jobs.”  This  moverrtent  is  not  a  boom. 
It  is  the  nation  maintaining  its  balarue;  moving  on  to  the  last  frontier.  Where  a  million 
immigrants  settle  in  the  cities,  a  million  American  citizens,  obeying  the  call  of  awakened  man¬ 
hood,  go  back  to  the  land.  Within  ten  years  all  the  avculable  cheap  lands  will  be  occupied, 
but  they  will  be  occupied  by  men  and  women  grounded  in  the  best  traditions  of  Americanism; 
they  will  produce  the  surplus  foodstuffs  that  insure  us  a  balance  of  trade.  This  means  continued 
national  prosperity.  Mr.  Ogden  gives  us  a  brilliant  picture  of  the  moverrtent. 

IMAGINE  a  million  people  sixty  years  ago  taining  its  balance;  the  increase  pouring  out, 
shifting  from  east  to  west  yearly  over  the  like  liberated  flocks,  into  new  pastxu^;  the 
Oregon  trail  by  wagon  and  ox-team!  What  pioneers  of  the  plow  moving  on  to  the  last 
a  furor  such  a  migration  would  have  occa-  frontier.  It  is  the  unprecedented  race  for 
sioned,  what  an  epoch  it  would  have  marked  cheap  lands,  the  last  of  which,  suitable  to  the 
in  history!  A  few  thousand  in  a  decade  of  needs  of  husbandry,  are  disappearing  at  a 
those  far  years  made  history  of  a  most  im-  rate  that  in  ten  years — many  well-informed 
pressive  and  lasting  kind.  But  in  our  time  persons  say  five — will  have  absorbed  them  all. 
a  million  people  shift  each  year  from  between  The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  a  won- 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  and  dis-  derful  awakening  in  the  Southwest,  and 
api)ear — as  the  turgid  flood  of  the  Red  River  especially  in  Texas.  The  railroads,  which 
sinks  from  sight  in  the  desert  sands — ab-  formerly  built  into  the  Southwest  for  the  pur- 
sorbed  by  that  deep>-breathed,  level-hori-  pose  of  handling  the  live-stock  traffic,  lately 
zoned  country  which  lies  down  yonder  imder  became  plagued  with  the  notion  that  they 
the  haze  of  the  Southwest.  were  overlooking  something.  As  a  result  of 

Almost  a  hundred  thousand  a  month  their  cogitations,  they  became  active  in  in- 
stream  through  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  ducing  the  inunigration  of  agriculturists, 
the  gate>K’ays  that  ward  the  highroads  lead-  and  to  their  wonderfully  well-organized  and 
ing  out  into  the  great  Southwest,  and  ninety-  far-reaching  bureaus  of  information  and  ad- 
six  per  cent,  of  them  are  American-bom.  vertising  the  quick  growth  of  this  new  em- 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  but  one  branch  of  a  pire  b  primarily  due.  Twice  each  month 
divergent  stream,  which  splits  its  current  at  *‘home-«eekers’  excursions”  are  run,  tickets 
the  edge  of  what  was  once  the  “plains,”  the  from  the  principal  gateway  cities  being  sold  at 
other  branch  running  up  into  the  Northwest,  a  great  reduction.  One  Western  railroad  has 
as  this  one  bends  down  into  the  mesas  and  carried  as  many  as  ten  thousand  land-seekers 
vegas  and  llanos  of  a  more  salubrious  clime,  on  a  sin^e  excursion  into  Oklahoma  and 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  migration —  Texas,  conveying  them  in  special  trains, 
this  apparent  unrest  and  discontent  ?  wherein  On  home-seekers’  days,  all  trains  on  the 
lies  the  cause?  what  is  the  effect?  roads  reaching  the  Southwest  from  Kansas 

In  homely  phrase,  it  is  the  people  of  the  City,  the  assembling-point,  are  run  in  se\’eral 
country  swarming.  It  is  the  nation  main-  sections  each,  supplemented  by  many  specials 
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of  from  seven  to  ten  coaches.  Much  of  this 
travel  goes  into  the  Pecos  Valley  of  New 
Mexico,  much  to  Arizona,  but  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  great  trunk  lines  pouring  into  Texas,  and 
Texas  b  the  center  from  which  thb  marvelous 
transformation  b  spreading. 

Modem  methods  in  empire  building  have 
caused  vast  changes  in  Texas  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  biggest  cattle-ranches  in  the 
state  have  been  cut  up  and  sold,  or  are  being 
sold,  and  hundreds  of  comparatively  big  ones 
which  remain  are  being  surveyed  and  staked. 
The  farmer  b  coming,  and  the  day  of  the  long¬ 
horn  b  past.  In  place  of  the  lean-flank^ 
steer  b  found  the  compbcent  white-face, 
round  and  comely  and  sleek;  in  pbce  of  the 
belted,  -ammunition-weighted  cowboy,  the 
bland  German  farmer  who  raises  Bermuda 
onions  on  the  shores  of  the  Rio  Grande.  A 
recent  journey  from  Amarillo  to  El  Paso, 
from  El  Paso  to  Nueces  Bay,  did  not  discover 
a  man  who  wore  hb  weapons  in  sight. 

The  whole  Southwest  b  changing,  fast.  In 
the  Panhandle,  the  cattleman  1^  given  place 
to  the  cattle-raiser  (a  significant  dbtinction  in 
Texas),  and  in  the  sou^west  gulf  coast  coun¬ 
try  the  truck-gardener  has  pushed  him  out  of 
the  plain  entirely,  or  driven  him,  by  virtue  of 
example,  to  put  hb  hand  to  the  plow.  In 
Texas  a  “truck-patch”  b  any  kind  of  a  farm 
not  devoted  to  cotton.  It  may  comprise  five 
acres  or  five  thousand,  but  unless  it  grows 
cotton  it  b  a  tmck-patch,  just  the  same. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  text.  Thb  b  a 
big  country — MG,  when  a  million  people  can 
go  trapesing  around  over  it  and  not  cause  any¬ 
body  to  get  up  from  the  supper-table  to  see 
what’s  kicking  up  all  the  dust.  And  a  million 
b  only  part  of  the  army  hustling  out  to  set  the 
stakes  mas  alia,  as  the  Mexicans  say — ^hus¬ 
tling  out  and  humping  off  into  the  chaparral 
and  flat  leagues  of  prairie,  to  grow  more 
wheat  and  com,  cotton  and  alfalfa,  and  the 
fifty-nine  other  useful  varieties  of  crops — 
there  are  sixty-three  in  Texas — to  make  the 
nation  bigger  and  happier,  and  fatter  and 
better. 

Land  hunger  laid  its  grip  on  the  nation 
about  three  years  ago,  and  for  two  years 
it  has  been  acute.  Its  first  symptoms  were 
apparent  in  the  jostling  rush  into  the  opened 
Indbn  lands  of  the  Northwest,  where  the 
rule  was  ten  candidates  for  every  quarter- 
section  the  government  had  to  ptarcel  out 
Thb  seemed  to  bring  the  people  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  situation,  of  the  undenbble  fact 
that  public  bnds  worth  having  were  practi¬ 


cally  all  entered,  that  cheap  tracts  were  dis¬ 
appearing  like  snow  before  a  chinook. 

There  are  several  potent  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  leading  up  to  thb  situation,  to  thb 
growing  scarcity,  thb  unprecedented  de¬ 
mand.  Foreign  immigration,  indirectly,  has 
a  bearing,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  crowds  the 
industrial  marts  of  the  Ebst  and  pushes  Amer- 
ican-bora  men — who  find  it  harder  and 
harder,  more  painful,  more  degrading,  to 
adjust  their  ideas  of  manhood  and  freedom  to 
the  ever-growing  exactions  of  capital — out 
into  the  open;  out  into  the  promise  of  a 
chance  at  life  where  it  b  not  all  give  on  their 
side  and  all  take  on  that  of  the  other  man. 
But  as  for  the  foreign-bora  taking  away  the 
American’s  birthright  of  bnd,  it  hasn’t  come 
to  that  to  any  great  extent.  Government 
figures  show  that  out  of  the  total  of  1,100,735 
inunigrants  who  entered  our  ports  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1906,  only  four  per  cent, 
found  their  way  into  the  Southwest.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  them  remained  in  the  East,  that  is, 
east  of  the  Alleghanies,  crowding  just  that 
many  others  a  little  farther  along  toward  the 
fringe  of  the  West.  As  for  the  Southwest,  it 
woidd  welcome  any  kind  of  foreigner,  save  a 
yellow-tinted  one,  who  would  turn  hb  hand  to 
the  soil. 

Another  cause — and  it  b  the  biggest  one 
outside  the  shifting  of  practical  farmers  from 
expensive  land  to  cheap — is  the  discontent 
among  the  wage-earners  of  the  cities  of  the 
middle  states.  The  biggest  demand  on  real- 
estate  dealers  in  the  Middle  West  to-day  b  for 
small  tracts  within  reach  of  market.  The 
easiest  kind  of  a  trade  to  make  to-day  b  city 
property  for  farm  land.  The  increased  cost 
of  living,  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
wages;  the  socblbtic  pro{)aganda,  which  b 
enabling  men  to  weigh  scientifically  the  cause 
and  effect  of  industrial  conditions;  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that,  as  long  as  a  man  must  stay  in  the 
producing  class  he  would  better  arrange  it  so 
that  the  greater  share  of  hb  product  may 
benefit  himself;  the  awakening  of  the  man¬ 
hood  in  men — all  these  tend  to  call  them  back 
to  the  groimd. 

“A  quarter  section  and  independence”  b 
the  cry  of  the  shop-worn,  shambles-wasted 
toilers  who  are  at  last  beginning  to  come  into 
their  own.  It’s  a  big  thing  for  the  muscle  and 
the  nerve  of  thb  country.  It  will  do  more 
toward  solving  the  bbor  question  than  unions 
and  assocbtions;  it  will  breed  a  new  race  out 
on  the  prairies;  it  will  cut  down  the  output  of 
spindle-shank^,  sallow,  anemic  children. 
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“A  quarter-section  and  independence  for 
us!  Let  the  foreigners  have  the  packing¬ 
house  jobs!” 

Land  b  being  sold  in  the  Southwest  on  con¬ 
ditions  which,  assuredly,  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  any  man  dbpos^  to  own  it.  Large 
companies  which  acquired  the  land  several 
years  ago,  or  the  owners  of  ranches,  and  in 
some  cases  railroad  companies,  are  prepared 
to  sell  almost  any  sized  tract  on  a  small  initial 
payment  and  long  time  on  the  balance.  If  a 
man  doesn’t  want  a  section  or  a  quarter-sec¬ 
tion,  he  can  get  what  he  does  want,  even  down 
to  ten  acres.  Thb  amount,  in  the  truck¬ 
gardening  gulf  coast  country  of  Texas,  where 
he  may  grow  anything  from  beans  to  bananas, 
b  enough  to  make  him  rich.  And  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  can  take  care  of  five  million  people 
yet  without  crowding.  All  over  Texas  they’re 
wearing  “five-million”  buttons  now,  setting 
that  as  their  mark  for  1910. 

The  men  who  are  developing  the  Southwest 
come  mainly  from  the  middle  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  from  Iowa,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska  on  the  west.  For  the  most 
part  they  have  been  pioneers  in  the  communi¬ 
ties  they  leave  who  have  profited  by  acquir¬ 
ing  cheap  lands.  These  lands  they  have 
farmed  and  improved  and  grown  comfortably 
rich  from,  and  at  last  they  have  sold  them  at 
big  prices  to  the  overflow  from  the  East.  To 
such  men  as  these,  and  their  sons,  coming 
into  the  Southwest,  land  at  from  $10  to  $25 
an  acre  b  cheap,  and  they  have  the  adven¬ 
turous  spirit  and  the  tried  courage  for  facing  a 
new  country  and  hewing  it  into  shape,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  restless  desire  to  be  always 
crowding  on,  which  b  so  eminently  lacking  in 
the  far  ^stemers  who  supplant  them. 

When  they  go  into  the  Southwest  seeking 
a  new  location,  they  are  met  at  Chicago,  St. 
Loub,  Kansas  City,  or  Omaha  by  the  real- 
estate  men  with  whom  they  have  been  in  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  are  conducted  on  the  home- 
seekers’  excursions  —  an  agent  having  in 
charge  from  five  to  one  hundred  prospective 
customers — to  the  localities  they  desire  to  in¬ 
spect.  But  the  thing  hasn’t  the  aspect  of  in- 
nocenb  being  led  to  the  slaughter,  as  past 
impressions  of  speculative  real-estate  dealers 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  believe. 

For  these  home-seekers  are  men — ^and  not 
infrequently  women — ^who  know  land  values, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  seller, 
but  thoroughly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
buyer.  The  question  b  not  whether  you  are 


asking  an  unreasonable  price  for  your  land, 
based  on  what  you  paid  for  it  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
Agent,  but  what  it  b  worth  to  me.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  buying  a  section,  or  ten  sections,  of  land 
comes  down  to  an  exact  and  equitable  ex¬ 
change  of  values.  There  b  no  flurry,  no 
excitement  about  it.  The  brass  band,  red- 
lettered  canvas,  and  free  refreshment  methods 
of  the  town-site  boomer  have  no  place  in  the 
peopling  of  the  Southwest. 

Of  course  the  city  man,  who  doesn’t  know 
land,  must  depend  on  the  integrity  of  the  land 
agent,  or  on  the  information  supplied  him  by 
the  railroad.  The  railroads  guard  hb  inter¬ 
ests,  too.  They  want  producing  people  along 
their  lines,  and  are  careful  to  iiiform  all  in¬ 
quirers  fully  regarding  whatever  locality  they 
may  desire  to  visit.  ^  there  b  practic^y  no 
blind  buying. 

The  railroads  assume  the  speculative  load 
in  latter-day  colonization.  Vast  amounts  of 
money  are  spent  by  them  in  rendering  acces¬ 
sible  lands  that  are  straining  their  fecund 
acres  toward  the  hands  of  the  husbandman; 
in  spanning  leagues  that  may  lie  untouched 
and  unprofitable  for  a  generation,  to  tap  the 
promb^  abundance  of  a  region  beyond.  It 
isn’t  a  game  that  bunco  can  enter,  because  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  build  a  railroad  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  selling  off  land.  It  b  the  product 
of  the  land,  under  skilful  manipulation,  that 
makes  a  railroad  pay. 

There  b  here  none  of  the  slow  develop¬ 
ment  that  characterized  the  old  West.  Okla¬ 
homa  has  accomplbhed  in  fifteen  years  what 
it  took  Kansas  forty  to  attain.  In  the  first 
place,  these  modem  frontiersmen  generally 
have  the  railroad  to  carry  them  to  their  new 
homes.  Then  it  transports  their  machinery 
and  goods  to  them;  and  it  carries  away  their 
first  crop.  No  ne^  to  stint  the  output  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  market.  The  land  may  be 
urged  to  ite  greatest  capacity  from  the  very 
start;  there  b  the  market,  north  and  southeast 
and  east,  calling  for  all  that  the  new  land  can 
give  it;  there  b  the  new  railroad,  panting  to 
carry  the  riches  away.  As  a  result,  pros¬ 
perity  sits  at  the  table  with  the  colonbts  of 
the  ^uthwest  from  the  beginning.  You  will 
find  a  bank  in  many  a  town  where  there  b 
neither  a  saloon  nor  a  church. 

The  farmer  who  b  tired  of  growing  $15 
crops  on  $100  land;  the  young  man  who  has  a 
little  capital  and  enough  grit  to  face  the  raw¬ 
ness  of  the  first  year  or  two,  will  find  in  the 
Southwest  riches  more  certain  than  the  sun- 
cursed  sands  of  Death  Valley  or  the  bleak 


A  PARTY  OF  HOME-SEEKERS  AND  THEIR  AUTOMOBILE. 

wastes  of  Alaska  can  offer,  where,  at  the  best.  The  railroads  made  Oklahoma,  just  as 
only  one  in  thousands  finds  reward  for  his  they  made  Kansas  and  Colorado.  There  is 
travail  and  heart-sickness.  There  is  sure  no  gainsaying  that.  In  spite  of  all  their  rep- 
prosperity,  and  ease,  and  affluence,  in  a  clime  rehensible  features  of  financial  sculduggery, 
bles^  by  nature,  for  every  man  who  will  put  there  are  always  good  men  somewhere  around 
forth  the  effort  to  attain  them.  the  railroads,  working  honestly,  and  for  big 

ends.  So  we  must  give  the  railroads  credit 
Oklahoma  has  such  a  friendly  face.  It  for  our  lubberly  brother,  Oklahoma.  His 
smiles  an  invitation,  in  all  of  its  great  expanse,  railroad  facilities,  together  with  the  best  of  the 
in  every  mile,  at  every  beaten  cross-road,  to  nation’s  youth  who  came  to  him,  put  him  in 
get  right  out  of  the  wagon  and  make  yourself  the  seventh  grade  in  shorter  time  than  ter- 
at  home.  There  is  something  familiar  and  ritories  ordinarily  require  to  finish  the  primer, 
homelike  in  the  landscape,  no  matter  where  Here  a  man  commonly  buys  a  farm,  pays  for 

you  hail  from,  that  just  makes  you  take  a  long  it  with  the  first  crop,  builds  a  big  house  and 

breath  and  want  to  stay.  The  invitation  is  bam  with  the  next,  then  settles  contentedly 

so  cordial  that  it  causes  thousands  of  home-  down  to  enjoy  the  plush  parlor  set  and  the 

seekers,  who  set  out  with  the  intention  of  mechanical  piano  on  the  yearly  increase, 
going  farther,  to  cheaper  lands,  to  break  their  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  claimant  for  every 
journeys  and  cast  their  lines  in  Oklahoma,  quarter-section  in  Oklahoma,  proper.  This 
Here  cheap  lands  are  a  thing  of  the  past;  that  being  the  case,  the  wonder  grows  where  all 
is,  as  the  term  is  understood  among  investors,  the  newcomers  find  standing-room,  until  in- 
Twenty  dollars  an  acre  is  as  low  as  the  price  vestigation  reveals  the  fact  that  thousands  are 
drops  within  profitable  reach  of  transporta-  leaving  Oklahoma  annually  for  the  promise 
tion,  and  $50  is  about  the  average  for  farm  of  something  better  beyond.  You  always 
and  fruit  land  well  located.  find  that  kind  of  people,  everywhere.  You 

Oklahoma  has  been  the  land  of  the  specu-  would  encounter  them  in  the  promised  land, 
lator  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  ter-  going  through  the  motion  of  hitching  up  and 
ritory  in  the  Union.  Its  history  is  one  of  sue-  driving  on.  Oklahoma  is  to-day  a  land  of 
cessive  rushes,  dating  from  the  first  on  April  thrift  and  rapid  fortunes,  and  the  sifting-out 
22,  1889,  down  to  the  latest,  April,  1904,  process  makes  room  in  it  each  year  for  at 
when  the  Oto,  Ponca,  and  Missouri  reser-  least  a  fifth  of  the  migrating  million  whose 
vations  were  opened.  The  speculator  came  course  we  are  following, 
with  the  dawn  of  opening  and  left  with  the  The  territory  holds  everything  within  its 
sunrise  of  solid  development;  capital  fol-  borders  necessary  to  make  it  an  independent 
lowed,  like  blackbirds  along  a  fresh-turned  principality.  Cut  off  from  all  the  world,  it 
furrow,  at  the  farmer’s  heels,  and  Oklahoma  would  suffer  no  want  that  its  own  resources 
grew  mighty  at  one  well-gathered  bound.  could  not  supply.  The  streets  of  its  cities  are 
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being  paved  with  its  ofWn  asphalt;  its  business 
houses,  schools,  churches,  and  court-houses 
are  built  of  its  own  granite  and  marble,  held 
together  by  its  own  cement;  its  people  cook 
and  heat  with  its  own  coal  and  gas,  while  its 
oil,  poured  out  in  the  greatest  volume  ever 
discovered  anywhere,  goes  out  to  illu¬ 
minate  and  lubricate  the  earth.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cotton  it  ranks  sixth  among  the 
states.  In  1906  it  produced  one  million 
bales,  and  this  year  will  probably  bring  it  up 
to  fourth  place. 

Oklahoma  very  nearly  overlooked  cotton, 
too.  The  northern  men  who  came  in  with 
the  rush  didn’t  think  of  it  as  a  cotton 
country,  didn’t  think  of  it  as  much  of  any¬ 
thing,  in  fact,  when  they  saw  the  red  soil,  red 
as  a  clay  bank  where  a  log  pile  has  been 
burned..  It  lemained  for  a  band  of  obscure 
Georgia  negroes,  in  dire  misfortune,  to  dis¬ 
cover  its  cotton  qualities  and  give  it  one  of  its 
chief  sources  of  wealth. 

It  was  along  about  i8qo  that  a  negro,  E.  P. 
McCal)e,,  ex-auditor  of  Kansas,  with  two  as¬ 
sociates,  acquired  320  acres  of  land  near 
Guthrie,  laid  out  a  town  site,  and  induced  some 
2,000  negroes  from  the  South  to  settle  there. 
But  the  town,  having  nothing  to  support  it, 
was  a  failure;  the  inhabitants  were  scattered. 
Still,  a  few  remained,  some  of  them  even  ac¬ 
quiring  land  which  the  white  man  had  passed 
over  as  worthless.  One  day  in  the  fall  of 
1892  a  committee  of  these  negroes  visited 
Guthrie  and  laid  l)efore  the  business  men  of 


that  city  a  wonderful  story  of  cotton.  Recog¬ 
nizing  in  the  black-jack  soil  a  close  similarity 
to  that  of  the  Georgia  cotton  lands,  some  of 
them  had  planted  a  few  seeds,  which,  some¬ 
how,  had  clung  to  their  effects  when  they 
migrated  to  the  new  country.  The  result  had 
been  a  prolific  yield  of  extra-fine  cotton,  and 
the  committee  had  come  to  Guthrie  to  solicit 
aid  in  sending  South  for  seed  enough  to  plant 
crops  the  follow’ing  spring. 

No  one  knew  about  cotton  in  Oklahoma, 
and  for  a  long  time  no  one  would  listen  to 
them.  But  at  length  they  found  a  man  who 
was  interested.  He  drew  others  in,  a  car¬ 
load  of  seed  was  bought  and  distributed 
among  the  negroes,  and  in  the  spring  of  1893 
the  first  cotton  crop  was  planted  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Oklahoma  is,  right  now,  the  marvel  of  the 
world  as  a  producer  of  p>etroleum.  Though 
the  oil-\vells  are  located  in  the  Creek  nation  of 
the  old  Indian  Territory,  they  will  be  in  Okla¬ 
homa  under  statehood.  Already  the  people 
write  it  “Tulsa,  Oklahoma.”  The  great 
Glenn  pool,  the  most  extensive  petroleum 
deposit  ever  discovered,  lies  near  the  city  of 
Tulsa.  From  an  eminence  in  the  pool  it  is 
possible  to  count  250  derricks,  standing,  it 
seems,  as  thick  as  bean  poles,  and  the  field 
is  still  only  fairly  blocked  out.  In  earthen 
“tanks”  and  great  steel  receptacles  are  stored 
millions  of  barrels  of  crude  oil,  and  the  wells 
are  more  than  half  idle  for  want  of  an  outlet 
for  their  product. 
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There  are  $2,cxx),ooo  turned  loose  in  Tulsa 
every  month,  $2,000,000  in  a  town  of  15,000 
people.  Somebody  is  getting  some  money 
there;  you  can  figure  it  up  yourself.  The 
freight  business  of  the  ’Frisco  railroad  at 
Keifer,  the  oil-field  station,  runs  about  $160,- 
000  a  month,  the  passenger  traffic  $15,000  a 
month,  and  it  is  all  handled  in  a  box  car 
standing  beside  the  track.  Oil  speculators 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  are  there;  grafters 
and  boomers  and  sure-thing  men  from  East 
and  West  throng  the  one  slant,  raw'  street  of 
the  town  of  Keifer  during  the  day,  returning 
at  night  to  the  comforts  of  Tulsa  and  the 
two-per-cent,  alcohol  beverages  which  an  in¬ 
dulgent  government  allows  to  be  sold  within 
the  territory  of  its  wards. 

The  Creek  Indians  are  fast  becoming  rich 
from  royalties,  and  many  a  simple-minded 
white  man,  who  scarcely  realized  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  action  when  he  secured  a  lease 
on  oil  land,  has  become  suddenly  burdened 
with  the  worry  of  much  wealth.  Frecjuently 
they  are  more  harassed  by  the*constant  care 
of  their  money  than  ever  they  were  by  the 
load  of  poverty  they  have  so  suddenly  cast 
off.  One  fellow  was  encountered  in  the 
mud-spattered  street  of  Keifer  with  $18,000 
in  currency  bulging  his  pockets,  which  he 
was  afraid  to  trust  to  a  bank.  There  is 
room  in  the  Indian  Territory — as  it  is  still 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States; 
down  there  it  is  all  Oklahoma — for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  energetic  agriculturists.  Very  soon. 


AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY. 

under  the  provisions  of  recent  enactments, 
most  of  the  lands  held  by  the  Indians  may  be 
disposed  of  by  them.  In  anticipation  of  the 
inrush  which  must  surely  follow,  certain  com¬ 
panies  and  wealthy  individuals  are  already 
on  the  ground,  binding  the  Indians  up  in 
leases.  It  is  another  conspiracy  against  the 
poor  man.  When  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
drive  into  the  new'  country,  he  will  find  all 
the  land  lease-covered.  If  he  gets  any  of  it  he 
w'ill  have  to  pay  dearly. 

In  the  Middle  West  there  is  little  public 
land  left.  Missouri  has  less  than  90,000 
acres  subject  to  homestead  or  cash  purchase 
from  the  government,  and  the  one-fourth  of 
that  suitable  to  cultivation  is  bound  in  by 
rugged  hills,  much  of  it  100  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
road.  The  Kansas  public  lands,  what  few 
are  left,  are  isolated,  also,  and  well  out  to  the 
extreme  w'estem  corners  of  the  state.  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  plenty  of  land,  much  of  it  so  un¬ 
even  that  a  man  can  graze  his  flocks  on  both 
sides  of  it,  they  say  down  there,  but  it  is  far 
from  railroads,  and  does  not  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  colonist  of  to-day. 

For  the  home-seeker  of  these  times  is  not 
seeking  a  refuge,  merely.  He  w'ants  a  gixid 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  a  few'  of 
the  luxuries.  He  is  a  man  of  the  minute;  he 
means  business.  Quick  and  reliable  means  of 
transportation  are  essential  to  his  success; 
therefore,  he  w'ould  rather  pay  $20  or  $40  an 
acre  for  the  right  kind  of  land  near  a  railroad 
than  to  homestead  it  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri 
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or  Arkansas,  or  in  the  arid  fastnesses  of  New 
Mexico  or  Arizona.  There  are  more  men 
among  the  colonists  of  the  new  Southwest 
who  go  there  with  a  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  than  who  attempt  it  with 
one  hundred.  This  fact  accounts  for  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  Texas  Panhandle. 

Any  time  you  want  to,  you  can  draw  a  con¬ 
tinuous  straight  line  900  miles  long  in  Texas. 
It  would  be  undignified  to  descend  to  such  a 
scale  of  comparison  as  Rhode  Island  when 
speaking  of  Texas.  Six  states  as  big  as  Iowa 
could  be  cut  out  of  Texas,  and  good  measure 
given  to  each  of  them.  There  is  more  com 
land  in  Texas  than  in  Illinois,  more  wheat 
land  than  in  the  Dakotas,  while  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fruit  lands  Texas  has  California  sub¬ 
merged  and  heai>ed  over  and  buried  out  of 
reckoning. 

The  piece  of  Texas  called  the  Panhandle 
is  the  neck  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state.  It  contains  about  25,000  square  miles, 
or  nearly  one-third  the  area  of  Kansas.  It  is 
a  short-grass  country,  similar  to  west-central 
Kansas — where,  within  the  memory  of  a  not 
very  old  man,  it  was  said  that  com  and  wheat 
would  never  grow — and  it  has  been  a  grazing- 
land  for  a  long  time.  It  used  to  be  a  country 
of  rangers,  rascals,  rattlesnakes,  and  remit¬ 
tance  men,  and  the  biggest  cattle-ranch  on 
earth  was  there. 

The  cattlemen  liked  the  Panhandle — and 
they  like  it  yet — although  they  used  to  sit  and 
spit  in  the  hotel  lobbies  at  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City  and  curse  its  name.  It  tixjk  five  acres 
there  to  maintain  a  steer,  against  two  in 
Kansas,  they  said.  It  was  a  place  of  bitter 
winds,  prairie-dog  holes,  and  no  rain.  Why 
any  man  that  wasn’t  there  wanted  to  go  there, 
beat  them!  And  that  kind  of  talk  went  for 
a  good  many  years.  The  stockmen  had  the 
farmers  bluffed.  But  a  man  named  Camp- 
l)ell,  of  Colorado,  with  a  little  dab  of  whiskers 
on  his  chin  and  a  turmoil  of  new  ideas  in  the 
back  of  his  head  to  balance  them,  got  to  fool¬ 
ing  around  in  that  nice  level  country  with 
certain  experiments. 

This  Campbell  has  a  way  of  tilling  semi- 
arid  lands  and  getting  amazing  crops  with¬ 
out  irrigation.  He  makes  no  secret  of  the 
method,  which  he  calls  “dry  farming.” 
Briefly,  the  plan  is  to  w’ork  the  top  of  the  soil 
with  disk  plows  and  harrows  until  it  is  a  bed 
of  dust.  This  acts  as  a  mulch,  just  as  straw, 
but  far  more  effectually,  and  prevents  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture  from  the 
soil.  The  rainfall  is  stored  in  this  manner, 


and  then  the  seed  is  sown.  The  Campbell 
method  has  produced  fifty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  and 
com,  oats,  alfalfa,  Kafir  com,  and  milo  maize 
in  like  proportion. 

Some  of  the  far-sighted  cattlemen,  seeing 
the  result  of  these  experiments  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  consequences,  caused  a  break  in  the 
traditions  of  their  caste  by  cutting  up  their 
ranches  and  offering  them  for  sale.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  flood  of  immigration,  which  Okla¬ 
homa  had  ceased  to  absorb,  broke  over  the 
Panhandle,  and  land  values  took  an  enormous 
leap.  The  cattlemen  sat  back  and  chuckled. 
It  was  all  right;  let  the  suckers  come.  Selling 
land  that  cost  them  a  dollar  for  from  four  to 
eight  dollars  would  do;  they  could  stand  that 
indefinitely.  They  thought  they  were  getting 
even. 

Then  along  came  another  crowd  of  far¬ 
sighted  men,  who  snapped  up  the  big  ranches, 
all  they  could  buy,  at  the  $4,  $7,  and  $8 
prices.  That  was  less  than  three  years  ago. 
Many  of  them  have  sold  out  entirely  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $15  an  acre,  and  much  of  the  land 
brought  $20.  The  stories  they  tell  of  land 
fortunes  are  staggering,  but  they  have  the 
banks  and  mansions,  Japanese  servants  and 
automobiles,  to  prove  them. 

The  X  I  T  ranch  in  the  Panhandle  is  the 
biggest  cattle-ranch  in  Texas;  therefore,  the 
biggest  in  the  world.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  New  York  Land  and  Cattle  Company, 
and  comprises  ten  counties,  as  the  letters 
signify — Ten  In  Texas;  and  this  vast  tract  of 
land  was  given  in  payment  by  the  state  of 
Texas  thirty  years  ago  to  the  company  which 
built  the  magnificent  state-house  at  Austin. 
Texans,  as  well  as  a  good  many  others,  be¬ 
lieved  in  those  days  that  they  had  made  a 
bargain.  The  cattle  company  grazed  its 
herds  over  this  land  for  many  years,  free  of 
taxes,  and  to-day  it  is  being  cut  up  and  sold 
in  tracts  varying  from  1,000  to  5,000  acres. 
The  land  near  railroads  is  bringing  from  $15 
to  $25  an  acre. 

The  LX  ranch  was  another  big  one.  Three 
years  ago  it  contained  1,200  unbroken  sec¬ 
tions;  to-day  it  is  all  sold  in  comparatively 
small  tracts.  A  colony  of  German  farmers 
from  Missouri  bought  seventy  sections  of  this 
land. 

Scores  of  smaller  ranches  have  been  sold 
out,  and  the  range  stock-grower,  who  de¬ 
pended  on  the  open  prairie  to  feed  his  herds 
all  the  year,  is  being  speedily  eliminated. 
The  Panhandle  is  undergoing  an  adjustment; 
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under  the  new  order  the  old  cattleman  will 
have  no  place  there.  The  expert  grow'ers  of 
blooded  beef  cattle,  from  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
are  coming  into  his  kingdom.  Five  years 
and  the  Panhandle  will  see  him  no  more. 

A  great  wheat  country  is  coming  on  there. 
In  a  little  while  the  Panhandle  yield  will  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  world’s  output  as  prominently  as 
that  of  Kansas.  The  people  are  streaming 
thither;  all  that  is  required  is  a  year  to  break 
the  sod  and  get  it  in  shape  for  grain. 

Amarillo  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Panhandle. 
Up  there  they  pjeenounce  it  just  as  it  is  spelled 
in  English,  although  it  is  a  Spanish  word  and 
pronounced,  properly,  Am-a-ree-o.  But  don’t 
g«J  -  calling  it«Anything  but  Amarillo — or 
Aiftrriller,  if  yp^re- 
fer  —  up  there.  '  It’s 
too  far  north.  -^Dowti 
in  San  Antonio  they 
know  better,  but  in 
Amarillo  they  think 
you’re  trying  to 
strain  the  amenities. 

Anyway,  the  word 
means  yellow,  which 
is  not  at  all  inappro¬ 
priate  for  the  tow'n. 

Things  are  a  bit  yel¬ 
low  in  Amarillo,  but 
not  the  yellow  of  in¬ 
sincerity.  The  tint 
might  properly  be 
charged  to  the  intoxi- 
cation  of  rapid 
growth.  They’re  the 
same  way  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  a  little  heady, 
ariktle  rash  about  tilting  the  ash  end  of  their 
ci^^  up  toward  their  noses,  a  little  frothy, 
but*  sincere.  Five  years  ago  nothing  but  a 
name;  to-day  a  population  of  14,000,  and 
a  rich  agricultural  country  developing  all 
around  it.  That’s  Amarillo.  Its  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  are  always  full,  swarming 
with  home-seekers.  If  you  want  to  make 
sure  of  sleeping  in  .\marillo,  make  your  reser¬ 
vation  some  days  ahead. 

Home-seekers’  e.xcursions  are  usually  timed 
so  that  they  reach  Amarillo  in  the  early 
morning,  and  the  first  sight  of  that  flat  coun¬ 
try,  with  the  sky  pressing  down  against  it 
sharply  and  evenly  on  every  side,  is  over¬ 
whelming.  It  is  something  like  coming  sud¬ 
denly,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  brink  of  a 
tremendous  cafion  and  looking  down.  A  man 
feels  that  he  needs  some  time  to  grow  before 


he  sets  his  hand  to  any  other  business.  But  a 
day  among  the  real-estate  men,  tearing  here 
and  there  in  quivering  automobiles  to  look  at 
land,  helps  to  familiarize  one  with  this  new 
country.  A  man  believes  he  may  get  big 
enough  to  grasp  it  in  time. 

When  twilight  falls  over  the  somber  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  Panhandle  country,  it  is  gray  and 
vast,  with  the  awesome  sweep  of  the  sea.  The 
wind  comes  treading  over  it  out  of  the  dim 
southeast  and  steals  into  the  stranger’s  heart 
and  w'orks  its  charm.  In  the  morning  he 
wakes  and  wants  to  stay.  It  doesn’t  seem, 
somehow,  to  require  the  stories  of  forty-nine 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  or  of  four  cut¬ 
tings  of  alfalfa,  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  cut¬ 
ting,  to  convince  him. 
^  He  seems  to  know  at 

once  that  he  has  but 
to  strike  the  iron  into 
the  heart  of  the  land 
and  the  fountain  will 
gush  forth. 

It  is  a  long  leap 
from  the  Panhandle 
to  the  gulf  coast 
country  around  Cor¬ 
pus  Christ!  and 
Brownsville,  and 
there  is  such  a  change 
in  the  face  of  nature 
that  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  one  state 
may  be  big  enough  to 
admit  the  diversity. 
From  short-grass  and 
alfalfa  and  grain,  to 
sugar-cane,  cassava,  oranges,  bananas,  and 
the  boring  intensity  of  a  tropical  sun,  is  like 
a  change  from  Kansas  to  Florida.  But  Texas 
doesn’t  have  to  exert  itself  to  give  its  people 
climatic  extremes. 

Along  the  southwestern  gulf  coast  of  Texas, 
another  hxlging-place  for  northern  immi¬ 
grants,  a  niar\'eious  transformation  is  going 
forward.  This  region  is  becoming  the  win¬ 
ter  garden  of  the  North  and  East,  and  an 
industry,  unique  for  Texas,  is  growing  up 
there  with  a.stonishing  rapidity.  There  the 
truck -gardener  has,  indeed,  pu^ed  the  cattle¬ 
man  out  of  sight.  Not  much  remains  of  him 
now,  save  the  names  of  his  ranches,  which  are 
being  parceled  out  at  an  average  of  $25  an 
acre  to  energetic  incomers  from  the  North. 

The  southwestern  gulf  coast  was  once  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  as  unarable  as  the  Panhandle, 


A  FARMER'S  HUME  IN  OKLAHOMA. 


THE  SINEWS  OF  OKLAHOMA. 

**lk>oiiien*'  at  Lawton»  waiting  to  Join  In  the  rush  for  land. 


owing  to  a  stinted  rainfall.  It  was  a  grazing- 
country,  some  of  the  big  ranches  of  Texas 
l)eing  hx-ated  there,  among  them  the  King 
ranch,  through  which  it  was  |x)ssible  to  ride 
forty  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  herbage  was 
indifferent,  from  seven  to  ten  acres  being  re¬ 


quired  to  maintain  a  steer.  I.and  was  cheap, 
almost  too  cheap  to  bother  about  owning  at 
all,  and  things  went  along  at  a  picturesquely 
indifferent  pace  until  somebody  tried  irrigat¬ 
ing  a  little  patch  of  ground.  The  awakening 
was  violent  and  sudden. 


THREE  SPECIAL  COTTON  TRAINS  COME  TO  OKLAHOMA  CITY  EACH  DAY  DURING  THE  RUSH  SEASON. 
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Three  years  ago  a  bit  of  a  railroad,  with  a 
name  almost  as  long  as  its  main  line — the  St. 
Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  it  is  called — 
was  finished  between  Brownsville  and  Corpus 
Christi,  being  the  first  section  of  the  road 
that  now  reaches  Houston.  At  that  time 
there  were  five  houses  in  which  white  people 
lived  on  the  150  mUes  of  road  between 
Brownsville  and  Corpus  Christi.  Now  there 
are  above  20,000  heads  of  families,  landhold¬ 
ers,  living  in  the  same  area,  tilling  the  pro¬ 
ductive  soil.  Of  these,  16,000  settled  within 
the  past  twenty  months. 

Some  of  the  ranchers,  convenient  to  water 
transportation,  had  been  growing  sugar-cane 
a  long  time  before  the  railroad  came,  and  now 
sugar-making  appears  to  be  one  of  the  des¬ 
tined  large  industries  of  this  prolific  state. 
The  lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  for  a 
distance  of  100  miles  inland  from  the  gulf,  is 
said  by  sugar-cane  experts  to  be  the  most 
favorable  spot  in  the  United  States  for  the 
cultivation  of  that  plant.  Owing  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  southern  latitude,  400  miles  south  of 
the  Louisiana  cane-fields,  the  crop  may  de¬ 
velop  fully  without  danger  of  frost.  Planters 
in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  give  their 
cane  a  full  twelve  months  to  mature,  against 
eight  or  ten  in  Louisiana,  where  frost  is 
always  a  menace  later  than  October.  The 
combined  richness  of  the  Texas  soil,  un¬ 
equaled  even  in  Cuba,  and  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  place  the  yield  of  this  region  above 
that  of  Hawaii.  A  planting  of  cane-“  joints” 
will  yield  in  Texas  profitably  for  eight  years, 
against  three  years,  at  the  extreme,  in  other 
cane-growing  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Texas  has  great  plans  for  coming  into  the 
sugar-market  of  the  United  States,  and  com¬ 
ing  in  strong.  Great  plantation  companies 
are  being  organized,  and  the  most  extensive 
irrigation  works  on  this  continent  are  under 
process  of  construction  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley.  Refineries  are  springing  up  there, 
and  the  companies  building  them  are  offering 
every  inducement  and  assistance  to  industri¬ 
ous  men  of  small  means  to  come  in  and  begin 
producing  cane.  The  poor  man’s  chance 
lies  down  there  to-day  on  the  Texas  frontier. 

Another  big  business  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  is  that  of  growing  Bermuda  onions.  It 
is  a  recent  industry  there,  but  Texas  holds 
the  market  for  Bermuda  onions  in  her  hand 
to-day,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  planters  who  are  engaged  in 
this  business  are  organized  under  the  name  of 
the  Western  Texas  Truck  Growers’  Associa¬ 


tion,  and  they  pay  an  exclusive  agent  in  San 
Antonio  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  to  market 
their  product.  One  grower  at  Laredo  made 
from  this  year’s  crop  of  twenty-one  acres, 
$350  an  acre,  net.  Others  in  the  onion  belt 
realized  as  much  as  $400  an  acre,  net,  and 
this  from  land  which  some  of  them  bought 
five  years  ago  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre. 

Truck-gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  Kings¬ 
ville,  Mercedes,  and  Corpus  Christi  have  done 
as  well  with  cabbage,  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  other  green  stuff,  which  they  ship 
North  and  East  during  the  winter  months. 
The  evidences  of  Nature’s  prodigality  are 
stunning  to  the  home-seeker  who  goes  wading 
through  fields  of  green  vegetables  in  January. 
It  is  a  land  of  such  palpable  richness  that  the 
newcomer  is  undecided  upon  one  particular 
only — that  is,  where  he  shall  stoop  and  begin 
filling  his  sack.  The  long-headed  Iowa  and 
Illinois  farmers  who  visit  this  peculiarly  fa¬ 
vored  region  almost  invariably  invest  in  land. 
Ground  at  $30  and  $40  an  acre,  which  will 
give  a  yearly  return  of  not  less  than  $100  per 
acre,  net,  looks  good  to  them. 

All  the  southwestern  gulf  coast  country  of 
Texas  must  be  irrigated  in  order  to  make  it 
productive.  Water  underlies  it  in  a  broad 
river,  which  is  reached  at  depths  varj-ing  from 
500  to  1,200  feet.  This  underground  river 
has  its  source  far  enough  north  to  cause  all 
the  artesian  wells  which  tap  it  to  flow.  The 
water  comes  forth  from  the  deep>est  ivells 
quite  warm,  and  must  be  cooled  for  drinking. 

Two  years  more  will  find  this  portion  of 
Texas  a  thickly  populated,  wealthy  district, 
w'ith  land  values  more  nearly  bas^  on  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  than  at  present. 
Greater  progress  is  being  made  there  than  in 
Oklahoma,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land 
buyers  are  generally  well  supplied  with  money 
at  the  beginning.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
the  sellers  of  high-priced  land  in  the  North, 
and  they  are  not  obliged  to  await  returns 
from  their  new  possessions  to  improve  them. 

Like  the  West,  and  extreme  Southwest,  this 
country  long  hid  its  generous  heart  under  a 
grim  and  forbidding  exterior,  concealing  its 
riches  until  the  time  when  man  should  need 
them  most. 

Just  a  little  while  and  the  journey  from  sea 
to  sea  will  be  one  unbroken  picture  of  culti¬ 
vated  lands.  Even  now  almmt  every  moun¬ 
tain  glade  has  its  tenant,  almost  every  moun¬ 
tain  stream  pours  out  its  waters  upon  some 
green  spot  where  the  far-blowing  seed  of  a 
crowding,  restless  race  has  lodged. 


The  last  flurry  of  guests  stepped  from  the 
broad  Georgian  portico,  and  trailed 
rainbow  draperies  across  the  shallow  marble 
steps  and  through  the  silence  of  the  deep  gar¬ 
den  to  the  wide  rose-screened  terrace  that 
overlooked  the  sea.  The  two  groups  already 
assembled,  standing  in  admirably  careless 
differentiation,  casually  aloof,  viewed  their 
coming  with  a  fleeting  glance,  then  turned 
their  faces  again  toward  the  great  house, 
silent,  intent.  The  bishop  fidgeted  with  his 
prayer-book,  and  balanced  first  on  one  stout 
gaitered  leg,  then  on  the  other,  petulantly 
conscious  of  the  moist  rheumatic  turf.  The 
bride’s  mother,  serene  as  an  ivory  goddess, 
drew  a  shade  closer  to  her  husband  and 
looked  up,  smiling  faintly,  into  his  dry,  im¬ 
passive  face;  the  little  gestime  had  the  effect 
of  a  flawlessly  executed  bit  of  classic  panto¬ 
mime.  A  swift  breeze  tossed  the  wreathed 
white  CHtrhids  on  the  impromptu  altar,  then 
faltered  and  fell  silent,  as  if  the  day  itself 
drew  a  quick,  hurrying  breath  of  anticipation. 
For  it  was  now  close  upon  the  Hour. 

Ranked  as  they  were,  in  these  two  groups, 
so  sharply  defined  and  so  inimical,  yet  seem¬ 
ingly  so  chance  in  their  division,  the  wedding 
guests  were  as  two  grim,  powerful  phalanxes, 
met  on  the  common  ground  of  a  drap  mutual 
demand,  yet  armed  and  watchful,  even  in  the 


face  of  their  neutrality.  Dutifully  their  faces 
had  put  on  the  holiday  ease,  the  bridal  cheer, 
like  smiling  masks.  But  here  and  there  a 
mask  had  slipped  awry,  and  the  face  of  truth 
revealed  itself:  alert,  fear-stricken,  infuriate, 
exultant. 

The  bridegroom’s  clan  stood  massed 
against  a  tall  rose  hedge,  flaunting,  hostile, 
forlornly  ill  at  ease.  His  elder  sister,  a 
splendid  overblown  beauty,  arrayed  as  for  a 
Court  presentation,  towered  to  the  fore.  Her 
regal  head  flung  high;  her  shrewish  crimson 
lips  pouted,  arrogant.  With  slow,  dark, 
insolent  gaze  she  stared  disdainfully  past  the 
group  across  the  lawn,  up  the  broad  flower- 
strewn  path  down  which  the  bride’s  pageant 
must  come.  At  her  elbow  shuffled  her  hus¬ 
band,  pasty-cheeked,  fretful,  slinking.  His 
dull  eyes,  set  deep  in  puffy  hollows,  blinked 
peevishly;  the  crown  of  his  pink  bald  head 
barely  grazed  his  wife’s  imperial  shoulder. 
With  his  loose,  podgy  body,  his  aimless  hands, 
his  greedy  mouth  of  a  fish,  he  seemed  a 
ludicrous  blood-brother  to  the  fat,  spoiled 
English  pug  which,  escaping  the  servants’ 
vigilance,  now  sniffed  at  his  heels.  One  was 
irresistibly  tempted  to  throw  the  two  a  bone, 
and  watch  them  snatch. 

The  bridegroom’s  father,  suffocating  but 
defiant,  in  unwonted  pomp  of  Prince  Albert 
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and  circumstance  of  rigid  linen,  clenched  his 
broad  mottled  hsts,  and  stared  into  vacancy 
with  straining,  cruel  eyes.  The  bridegroom’s 
mother  cowered  behind  her  daughter,  a  scared 
little  shadow  against  the  younger  woman’s 
sumptuous  bulk.  She  stared  toward  the 
westering  sun  with  blank,  belligerent  eyes; 
her  stubbed  little  hands,  betraying  for  all  her 
care  the  pitiful  toil-scars  of  her  youth,  picked 
and  fluttered  among  her  stranded  pearls. 
Utter  terror,  the  blind,  craven  fear  of  her 
caste,  the  dread  of  the  stabs  They  could  give, 
those  cool,  proud,  pitiless  Others,  pulsed  in 
her  heaving  breast.  Yet  she  stiffened  her 
twitching  mouth,  and  wryly  smiled.  .  .  . 

Her  husband  never  glanced  her  way.  He 
stood  as  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  chest  erect, 
harsh  mouth  unblenching,  the  very  mark  and 
pattern  of  grim,  merciless  triumph.  To-day 
his  was  a  world  of  triumph.  This  supreme, 
this  transcendent  marriage  for  his  boy,  his 
only  son,  his  darling,  was  the  last  tourney, 
the  final  held.  After  all  his  years  of  struggle, 
of  heaped  defeat,  of  slow,  heart-sickening  toil, 
the  conquest  now  lay  in  his  hand.  And  all 
the  fruits  of  conquest  were  for  the  boy,  the 
boy  alone.  For  himself — it  did  not  matter. 
Whether  the  locked  gates  of  the  World- 
Rulers  should  ever  open  to  him,  was  of  small 
account.  For  now  his  mighty  wealth,  flung 
like  a  battering-ram  against  the  weakened 
fortifications  of  this  loftier  household,  had 
forced  those  gates  for  his  son;  and  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  this  master-stroke  outweighed  twice 
over  all  that  it  had  cost. 

True,  the  price  had  been  heavy;  a  sum 
made  up  of  laden  davs  and  endless  slaving 
nights,  of  hurtling  combats,  ruthless  hand 
to  throat,  of  lies  and  theft  and  inmeshed 
treachery.  However,  the  sum  was  paid. 
Across  from  him,  gray,  exquisite,  assured, 
stood  the  man  who  had  crouched  to  snatch 
that  price,  to  save  his  own  worthless  name. 
And  in  return  this  man  had  yielded  this 
daughter,  the  girl-bride,  who,  with  the  magic 
of  her  beauty  and  her  lineage,  was  to  make 
all  wa}rs  smooth  for  this,  his  son. 

...  For  the  moment,  he  forgot  his  r61e 
of  the  complacent  parent:  he  pas^  a  waver¬ 
ing  hand  across  his  forehead,  wet  as  with  the 
sweat  of  his  long  fight.  Conqueror  though  he 
was,  the  chill  of  the  failure  that  might  have 
been,  caught  at  his  halting  breath.  Coward 
to  his  blustering  throat,  he  shrank  and 
trembled  before  the  face  of  this  victory  that 
he  had  spent  his  soul  to  win. 

Across  the  sweep  of  turf,  clustered  at 


gracious  ease  around  the  flower-wreathed 
sapphire  of  the  fountain,  loitered  the  bride’s 
people,  stately,  debonair,  bland.  Her  mother 
sto(^  in  lily  silence,  one  slim  hand  resting 
upon  her  husband’s  arm.  In  her  far  youth 
she  had  been  a  woman  nobly  planned  feu* 
sweetness  and  for  honor.  But  with  her 
sweetness  was  interwoven  the  dull  indolence 
of  thought,  the  calm  indifference  to  every 
duty,  that  tarnished  all  her  race.  With 
gentle,  vacillating  hands,  she  still  clung  to  the 
outworn  illusions  of  her  girlhood;  and  in  her 
wilful  blindness  she  could  not  see  how  tat¬ 
tered  they  had  become.  Fair,  listless,  charm¬ 
ing,  shallow  as  the  fountain-basin  at  her  feet, 
she  stood  among  her  guests,  and  waited  for 
the  bridal  of  her  child. 

The  bride’s  father  held  his  pose  with 
immovable  self-control.  Now  and  then  faint 
amusement  glinted  across  his  mouth.  As 
he  stood  facing  the  blossomy  wedding  altar, 
his  flat  cold  eyes  half  shut,  his  narrow  tem¬ 
ples  drawn  in  languid  krrutiny,  he  gave  the 
impression  of  a  man  so  atrophied  by  some  in¬ 
exorable  inward  force  that  scarcely  a  vital 
pulse  remained.  That  ruling  egotism  which 
was  the  key  to  his  nature,  whose  imprint  was 
stamped  on  every  line  of  his  face,  had 
crushed  out  every  finer  sense.  Like  the 
mystics  of  the  Orient,  he  went  self-slain. 
Among  all  the  men  and  women  gathered 
to-day  around  him,  he  counted  not  one  friend; 
for  he  bargained  with  life  empty-handed  of 
even  the  smallest  coin  <rf  patience  or  regard. 
Even  this  man  opposite,  his  opponent,  so  soon 
to  be  hatefully  tied  to  him  by  the  indissoluble 
bond  of  their  two  children,  he  had  humiliated 
and  affronted,  day  after  day,  year  upon  year. 
Until  at  last — and  again  that  bailing  laughter 
slackened  his  thin  gray  mouth — until  had 
come  the  incredible  turn  of  the  wheel,  which 
had  lifted  this  bustling  vulgarian,  this  new¬ 
comer,  to  the  farthest  heights,  and  had 
thrown  him,  heir  of  stately  centuries,  dazed 
and  helpless  at  the  feet  of  this  ignoble 
master.  .  .  . 

He  slid  his  tongue  stealthily  alcmg  his 
parched  lips.  If  it  had  not  b^n  for  this 
miscreant’s  son,  and  his  instant  wild  infatua¬ 
tion  for  Edith,  he  would  now  stand  face  to 
face  with  ruin.  And  worse  than  ruin. 
Shame — ostracism — judgment - 

However,  the  fool’s  determination  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  son  had  bought  rescue.  He 
could  felicitate  himself  upon  his  own  wise 
handling  of  the  affair.  Clutching  at  the 
straw  of  chance,  he  had  invited  his  enemy  and 
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all  his  enemy’s  impossible  family  to  his  house, 
as  guests;  and  the  boy’s  first  sight  of  Edith 
had  saved  the  day.  It  was  a  part  of  this 
miraculous  good  fortune  that  the  boy, 
despite  his  odious  forbears,  should  be  so 
presentable;  and  Edith  was  absurdly  satisfied. 
She  had  been  a  bit  puzzled  by  her  family’s 
instant  and  bewildering  consent,  the  eager 
haste  with  which  the  wedding  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  However,  the  turmoil  of  prepara¬ 
tion  left  her  scant  time  for  thought.  That 
was  quite  as  well.  She  need  never  know  how 
dark  had  loomed  the  menace  that  her  all- 
conquering  fairness  had  turned  aside. 


A  gust  of  music  drifted  down  the  sunset 
slope.  As  if  drawn  by  its  airy  swing,  the  guests 
turned  to  face  the  flowered  path.  Two  by 
two,  pacing  in  happy  rhythm,  came  the  choir 
of  boys  in  white,  singing  the  bridal  hymn. 
The  low  sea-wind  call^  its  antiphony  to  their 
linked  pure  voices,  chanting  remote  and 
passionless,  sweet  as  April  birds.  Behind 
them,  the  bridesmaids,  a  fair  rose-garden  in 
flight;  then,  in  quaint  Old-World  fashion,  the 
bride  in  the  midst  of  her  maids,  her  lover  at 
her  side. 

The  guests  pressed  fonvard  gently.  The 
bride’s  mother  decorously  bow^  her  lovely 


“COME  ALONG,  HONEY.  WONT  THE  FAMILY  GASP  AND  GURGLE  WHEN  THEY  FIND 
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head.  Slowly,  in  the  gold  silence  of  the  failing 
day,  the  ancient,  noble  ordinance  began. 

“No,  we  don’t  really  need  any  more  con¬ 
fetti,  thank  you.  There’s  a  gallon  down  my 
neck,  as  it  is.  And  we’re  not  going  to  take 
Peters  along  to  run  the  car,  either.  Jimmy 
and  I  are  going  to  Beech  Hill  all  alone,  just 
we  two.”  The  bride  pushed  her  rumpled 
floss  of  curls  from  her  eyes,  freed  herself  from 
the  distracted  embrace  of  half  a  dozen  brides¬ 
maids,  and  swung  into  the  driver’s  seat. 
“No,  we’ll  be  all  right  on  our  wedding-trip 
just  by  ourselves.  Truly!” 

“But  Jimmy  won’t  watch  his  steering-gear 
with  you  along!”  “And  he’ll  scorch!  He 
always  does!”  “And  he’ll  spill  things,  or 
break  things,  or  else  run  over  somebody.” 
“Oh,  Jimmy,  do  be  careful!” 

“Jimmy  will  be  careful,”  vowed  the  bride¬ 
groom,  leaping  up  beside  her,  with  a  little 
laugh  of  sheer  delight.  His  serious  sun- 
browned  face  was  flushed  and  afire;  his  black 
eyes  overflowed  with  rapturous  sparkles. 
“No  scorching,  no  breakdowns,  no  murders, 
no  nothing.  Good-by,  everybody!  And 
a  Merry  Christmas,  and  a  Happy  New 
Year!” 

He  dodged  the  heavy  rose-sheaf  aimed  at 
his  head  by  an  excited  bridesmaid,  and  flung 
up  his  free  arm  to  shield  Edith  from  the  fare¬ 
well  storm  of  blossoms  and  confetti.  As 
though  borne  on  viewless  mighty  wings,  the 
great  car  leaped  beneath  his  hand.  Down 
through  the  last  sunset  afterglow  it  sped, 
across  the  spray-drenched  lawns,  then 
plunged  deep  into  the  folding  shadows  of  the 
twilight  woods.  ' 

“This  isn’t  so  bad,”  he  ventured,  after  a 
while. 

The  car  had  dropped  to  a  long  rocking 
swing,  easeful  as  the  lift  of  an  anchored  boat 
upon  the  summer  tides.  The  narrow  white 
road  gleamed  like  a  ribbon  of  silver  between 
far  darkening  fields.  The  late  sea-fog 
drifted,  gray  trailing  smoke,  before  their  faces, 
cold  and  sweet,  and  soft  as  down.  Away  to 
the  east,  two  vast  white  stars  pricked  move¬ 
less  flame  against  the  dusky  amethyst  of  ocean 
and  sky.  , 

“No,  this  isn’t  so  bad,”  assented  the  girl. 
She  freed  one  strong  brown  hand  from  its 
glove,  and  slid  it  dexterously  beneath  his  own 
up)on  the  wheel.  “You  were  a  dear,  Jimmy, 
to  insist  on  our  leaving  Peters  behind.  It’s 
loads  m(M%  fun,  just  ourselves.” 

The  boy  did  not  reply.  His  fingers 


tightened  on  her  hand;  but  his  dark  gaze 
turned  steadfastly  to  the  east,  where,  side 
by  side,  the  two  great  stars  flamed  ever 
deeper,  twin  beacons  against  the  thickening 
night. 

“Thatcher*  Island  lights,”  breathed  the 
girl.  Her  sweet  face  grew  wistful;  for  a 
breath  she  leaned  her  cheek  against  his  arm. 
“Jimmy,  dear!  Won’t  you  just  always  love 
them!  Do  you  remember?” 

“Remember?  Remember  what?”  drawled 
the  boy  maddeningly.  He  ducked  her  in¬ 
stant  infuriate  blow  with  lightning  skill,  then 
wheeled  with  the  same  movement  to  silence 
her  tempest  of  reproach  with  masterful  kisses. 

“Jimmy,  you  little  beast!  To  think  you’d 
even  dare  pretend  that  you’d  forgotten — that 
you  could  forget!”  She  pushed  him  away, 
and  plucked  at  the  crushed  folds  of  her  veil, 
with  airy  preening.  But  again  her  eyes  grew 
grave;  her  rosy  laughter  dimmed. 

“Do  you  know,  Jimmy,  ridiculous  as  it 
sounds,  I — I  almost  wish  we  were  going  there 
now’?  Just  we  two  together — and  the  sea, 
and  the  wind,  and  the  stars!  It  would  be 
almost  as  wonderful  as  it  was — Then.  That 
other  day.” 

“W'ould  it?”  f>ondered  the  boy,  under  his 
breath.  He  slackened  the  car  to  a  creeping 
pace.  Then  he  turned  to  her,  gravely 
smiling. 

“Do  you  honestly  think  you’d  like  it,  over 
there,  Edith?  Wouldn’t  it  be  lonesome,  and 
cold,  and  scary,  after  a  while?  You  know 
there’s  not  a  soul  on  the  whole  island  but  the 
lighthouse-keep)er;  and  that  little  fishing- 
sl^ck  of  mine  is  all  of  a  mile  from  the  lights, 
at  that.  And  it’s  a  regular  tepee ;  no  furniture, 
no  telephone,  no  wall-paper - ” 

“Oh,  Jimm^,  you  stupid,  that  w'ouldn’t 
matter.  But —  Oh,  Beechi  Hill  will  be  glori¬ 
ous,  I  know,  Jimmy.  And  your  father  was  a 
darling,  to  fit  it  all  up  for  us,  and  give  it  to  us 
for  our  very  own.  And  we’ll  just  adore  it, 
every  minute,  that  I  know.  And  it’ll  be 
grand  and  splendid,  and  we’ll  feel  like  people 
in  some  wonderful  play.  But  I  couldn’t  help 
thinking  what  fim  it  would  be  if  we  could  run 
away  from  all  of  it.  Beech  Hill  and  everybody, 
and  just  stay  by  ourselves,  all  alone  there — 
just  we  two!” 

“Honest,  Edith?”  The  car  had  stopped 
now.  The  boy  faced  her,  eyes  aglow’,  brown 
cheeks  deep  crimsoned  in  the  waning  light. 

“Honest  true,  Jimmy,  dear.  And  yet — 
Why,  Jimmy,  what  are  you  speeding  so  for? 
You’ll  break —  Why,  how  did  we  happen  to 
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come  down  this  way?  You’ve  forgotten  to 
take  the  cross-road!  Why,  Jimmy,  we’re 
on  the  beach  road  this  minute!” 

The  boy  did  not  answer.  Braced  and 
intent,  he  hung  over  the  machine.  The  girl 
sat  back,  a  little  dazed.  The  car  was  swoop¬ 
ing  ahead  now,  licking  up  the  long  beach 
miles  like  a  flying  dragon.  Soon  down  a 
rutted  sandy  path  they  sped,  then  straight 
across  a  fallow  held,  invisible  daisies  and 
grasses  lashing  against  the  wheels.  The  car 
swung  to  the  right,  bumped  down  a  sharp 
declivity;  the  heavy  wheels  slithered  through 
grinding  tide-wet  sand,  and  jarred  and 
thumped  over  bits  of  driftwood.  The  fitful 
night-wind  tossed  cloud-spray  in  their  faces; 
the  drone  of  the  far  fog-horn  pulsed  throbbing 
through  their  ears. 

Sharp  on  the  rim  of  the  little  cove,  the  car 
halted.  The  boy  leaped  from  his  seat,  and 
cried  a  resounding  hail. 

“Thar  in  a  minute!”  came  the  deep  reply, 
fog-muffled  to  an  echo. 

The  boy  put  up  his  arms. 

“Come,  dear.” 

“Jimmy!”  The  girl  drew  back.  Wonder 
and  delight  mingled  in  her  wide  eyes. 

“Come,  dear.  It’s  all  right.  Yes,  I 
schemed  for  this,  all  the  way  through. 
Peters  took  over  everything  that  we’ll  need, 
this  morning.  The  shack  is  all  ready  for  us. 
I  knew  you’d  stand  for  it — but  I  hadn’t  dared 
hope  that  you’d  ask  for  it,  your  own  self.  I 
might  have  known  you’d  want  just  what  I 
wanted,  though.  You — you  peachl”  His 
rapt  calm  broke  down  in  a  burst  of  ecstatic 
schoolboy  chuckles,  mischief,  and  noisy  joy. 
“Come  along,  honey.  Won’t  the  family 
gasp  and  gurgle  when  they  find  we’ve  run 
away!”  ■* 

Hand  in  hand,  like  two  truant  children, 
they  scrambled  down  the  slope  to  the  dory 
waiting  below.  Against  the  night,  the  broad 
oars  plashed  through  amber  fire;  hand  in 
hand,  they  sat  in  silence  through  the  long 
enchanted  hour. 

The  fishing-shack  was  swept  and  ordered. 
Their  food  lay  spread  upon  the  rough  pine 
table.  In  the  black  cleft  of  fireplace  a  low 
driftwood  fire  glowed  with  magic  flame  against 
the  deep-sea  chill.  They  peered  and  pried 
through  the  tiny  rooms,  like  rapturous  ex¬ 
plorers;  they  ate  and  drank,  serving  each 
other;  they  laughed  and  exulted.  The 
moments  slipped  like  jewels  through  their 
clasping  hands. 

“This  isn’t  so  bad,  is  it?”  he  whispered 


once  again.  W'rapped  in  her  plaid,  they 
paced  the  strip  of  sand  below  the  door. 
Before  them  rolled  the  great  harbor,  black, 
heaving,  breaking  into  silver  flashes  beneath 
the  gaunt  white  moon.  Mile  upon  mile  to 
the  southward,  at  the  farthest  tip  of  the  vast 
horn  of  the  bay,  shone  a  faint  distant  lumi¬ 
nance;  her  stately  sea  home,  lapped  in  shim¬ 
mer  of  fountain  mist  and  cloaking  forest 
shadow,  infinitely  away. 

Together  they  looked  back  at  it,  a  little 
wistfully.  The  girl’s  soft  mouth  took  on  a 
childish  droop. 

“Itdoesn’t  seem  quite  fair,  does  it,  Jimmy?” 
she  whispered.  “To  think  we’re  having  all 
this,  and  they  don’t  even  know  how  happy  we 
are — what  it  all  means!  I  hope  mother  isn’t 
lonely  for  me.  And  I  hope  poor  daddy  isn’t 
too  tired.  Weddings  always  bore  him  so,  he 
says.  Dear  daddy !  ” 

“I’ll  bet  my  mother  is  pretty  near  all  in, 
too,”  said  the  boy  gravely.  “Mother — 
mother  never  has  gone  about  so  very  much, 
and  she  tires  too  easily.  She’s  rather  too  shy, 
and  stand-offish,  I  think,  sometimes.  And  so 
is  Sis.  Sis  holds  ever\-body  at  arm’s  length, 
she’s  so  lofty.  I  tease  her  abominably  about 
being  so  stuck-up,  now  she’s  married  to  a 
title.  But  Reg  isn’t  such  a  bad  title;  he’s 
only  a  little  slow.  And  Sis  is  a  mighty  square 
old  girl,  bless  her  heart.  You’ll  l^m  to  love 
them  both.  Sis  and  mother,  even  if  you  do 
feel  a  bit  strange  now.  And  they’ll  just 
worship  you.  They  can’t  help  themselves. 
And  father — oh,  father’s  himself,  and  no¬ 
body  else.  But  he’s  all  right,  even  if  he  is — 
different.  He’s  the  best  ever.  He — he’s 
bully.  You’ll  understand  him  before  long. 
And  he  thinks  you’re  the  whole  thing.” 

“You  don’t  quite  understand  my  father, 
either,”  the  girl  reproached  him  gently. 
“  You  always  act  as  if  you  were  just  a  wee  bit 
afraid — or  hostile - ” 

“Well,  I  did  stand  in  awe  of  him,  at  first. 
He’s  so  jolly  placid,  and  gray,  and  slow,  and 
those  broad  A’s  of  his  always  do  make  me 
quake  in  my  boots.  It  was  ail  about  you, 
you  see.  I  didn’t  dare  hope  he’d  ever  let  me 
even  think  of  you.  I  can’t  believe  it  yet. 
Isn’t  it  all  too  wonderful!  It  can’t  be  t^e! 
That  they  really  would - ” 

“My  dear  people!”  The  girl  still  looked 
out  across  the  sea. 

"Our  dear  people,”  he  whispered,  leaning 
his  cheek  to  touch  her  own.  Together  they 
looked  back,  tenderly,  with  blinded  angelic 
eyes.  To  them,  it  was  forever,  should  for- 


THE  MOMENTS  SLIPPED  LIKE  JEWELS  THROUGH  THEIR  CLASPING  HANDS. 


ever  be,  their  House  of  Love,  the  place  where 
they  had  found  their  white-starred  Eden. 
Mercifully  holden  by  their  own  innocence, 
their  eyes  beheld  in  it  no  shadow  and  no 
flaw.  Neither  harsh  greed,  nor  cruel  reckon¬ 
ing,  nor  slow  web  of  low-flung  trickery,  could 
they  see.  The  golden  aura  of  their  love  il¬ 
lumined  all  those  smirched  lives  to  the 
unstained  radiant  seeming  of  their  own.  Its 
heavenly  alchemy  transmuted  even  the  dark¬ 
ness  behind  them  to  fair  light. 

The  girt  leaned  to  him,  with  a  little  clinging 


gesture.  The  man  looked  down  at  her;  the 
color  dropped  swiftly  from  his  face,  leaving  it 
very  white  beneath  the  tan.  He  pulled  her 
closer  to  him.  His  boyish  face  grew  suddenly 
older,  graver,  purer;  upon  it  flowed  a  light 
that  made  it  almost  sublime.  The  girl  looked 
up  unknowing,  a  little  awed;  then  the  wonder 
in  her  gaze  changed  to  secure  content. 
Silently,  like  two  children,  they  kissed  and 
clung,  rapt  in  the  glory  of  the  new  day  open¬ 
ing  before  them,  blind  to  the  shadow-world 
that  lay  behind. 
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EUPHROSYNE  leaned  back  in  the  crotch  administer  justice,  but  to  secure  quiet.  Since 
of  the  old  apple-tree  that  was  her  the  youngest  of  his  offspring  was  the  only  one 
chosen  refuge  in  time  of  trouble  and  gave  her-  who  dared  to  disturb  his  peace,  it  was  vitally 
self  up  to  the  luxury  of  brooding  over  her  woe.  important  that  she  should  be  suppressed;  and 
Being  so  deplorably  miserable  was  the  next  the  quickest  and  most  effectual  way  of  sup- 
best  thing  to  being  very  happy;  but  the  child  pressing  her  was  to  give  her  what  she  wanted, 
was  too  young  to  know  that.  It  is  only  late  Hence,  Euphrosyne’s  tears.  One  by  one,  her 
in  life  that  one  quotes,  “Ah,  les  beaux  jours  most  cherished  possessions  had  been  handed 
quand  fitais  si  malheureuse."  over  to  the  obstreperous  baby,  at  her  father’s 

About  one  thing  Euphrosyne  was  quite  stem  command.  To-day,  even  the  beloved 
positive.  She  must  not  hate  her  little  sister,  doll,  with  real  hair,  and  eyes  that  would  open 
That  would  be  wicked,  and  the  blood  of  a  and  shut,  had  been  surrendered;  and  the  for- 
long  line  of  Puritan  ancestors  ran  in  this  small  lom  little  mortal  in  the  apple-tree  felt  that  she 
woman’s  veins.  Moreover,  if  she  should  hate  had  plumbed  the  uttermost  depths  of  grief. 

Maia,  it  would  be  just  like  the  horrid  little  A  big  apple,  sun-warmed  to  rosiness,  hung 
thing  to  get  crippled,  or  die,  or  something,  and  just  within  reach  of  the  Woeful  One’s  hand, 
then  it  would  be  awful  to  have  hated  her.  She  picked  it  and  sank  her  teeth  in  it  ap- 
The  ground  was  familiar.  Euphrosyne  had  preciatively  before  she  remembered  that  she 
been  over  it  often;  for  that  four-year-old  sister,  was  too  unhappy  to  find  consolation  in  apples, 
though  lovable  in  the  rare  intervals  when  she  It  is  hard  foreven  grown-ups  to  be  consistently 
was  good,  was  very,  very  horrid  when  she  tragic;  and  childhood  is  a  buoyant  age.  After 
was  bad,  and  she  was  bad  most  of  the  time,  all,  Euphrosme  argued,  she  might  as  well  eat 
Whatever  her  older  sister  held  dearest,  that  the  apple.  Of  course  it  wouldn’t  taste  very 
the  baby  invariably  set  her  heart  upon  hav-  good  and  she  was  just  as  miserable  as  ever; 
ing,  and  she  always  got  what  she  wanted;  for  but  there  was  no  use  in  wasting  a  perfectly 
she  had  a  system,  a  system  solidly  founded  good  apple.  Perhaps  it  would  make  her  sick  to 
upon  precocious  observ'ation  of  cause  and  eat  it  when  she  was  so  sad,  and,  if  she  should 
effect.  be  sick,  perhaps  she  would  die.  It  was  an 

The  one  fundamental  law  of  the  Converse  attractive  idea,  and  she  fell  to  composing 
household  was  that  the  scholarly  father  who  death-bed  utterances,  deeply  religious  but 
shut  himself  in  his  library  day  after  day,  and  calculated  to  make  Maia  and  Janet  and  her 
whom  his  motherless  bairns  encountered  only  father  writhe  in  the  pangs  of  remorse, 
at  the  dining-table,  must  nof  be  disturbed.  “FROZZIE!” 

Janet,  the  old  nurse,  housekeeper,  general  The  call  came  clearly  to  her  ears,  across  the 
factotum,  went  on  tiptoe  piast  the  library’  neighboring  hedge,  and  her  sullen  little  heart 
door.  Euphrosyne  bushed  her  voice  to  gave  an  extra  throb  of  resentment.  Her  nam.e 
whispers  in  the  hall.  Maia’s  method  was  was  one  of  her  heaviest  crosses.  It  is  an 
different,  quite  different.  Whenever  any  one  awful  thing  to  have  a  father  steeped  in  Greek 
crossed  her  or  withheld  what  she  wanted,  she  sentiment  and  without  consideration  for  the 
sat  herself  down  on  the  hall  floor,  before  the  feelings  of  posterity.  Maia  was  bad  enough; 
study  door,  and  howled  lustily.  The  ex-  but  everybody  call^  the  baby  May;  and  that 
pected  promptly  happened.  The  closed  door  was  really  rather  nice — not  stylish  like  Gladys 
was  sure  to  swing  open  abruptly  and  reveal  a  or  Dorothy  but  a  sensible,  pretty  sort  of  name, 
coldly  irate  father  whose  one  desire  was,  not  to  EuphrosvTie  had  always  felt  that,  if  her  father 
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was  determined  to  make  her  Greek,  he  might 
have  chosen  a  name  capable  of  being  short¬ 
ened  and  sweetened  for  every-day  use. 
What  could  one  do  with  “Euphrosyne”  save 
shorten  it  to  “Frozzie?”  Such  a  horrid,  un¬ 
tidy  sort  of  a  nickname!  Its  owner  loathed 
it. 

“FROZZIE!” 

Euphrosyne  looked  across  the  hedge  into 
Dr.  Wilson’s  garden,  where  her  chosen  friend 
of  friends,  Rhoda  Wilson,  stood  among  the 
asters,  her  upturned  face  brimming  w'ith 
excitement. 


A  voice  from  the  rectory  called  Rhoda,  and 
she  ran  away  down  the  garden  path;  but 
turned  to  shout  farewell  and  encourage¬ 
ment. 

“I  wouldn’t  wonder  a  bit  if  Gladys  asked 
you.  She  isn’t  a  particle  stuck  up  and  she 
told  me  Friday  that  she  thought  you  were  real 
sweet,  even  if  you  did  look  kind  of  queer.” 

Euphrosyne  accepted  the  sting  in  the  tail 
of  the  compliment  cheerfully  for  the  sake  of 
the  phrase  that  went  before.  That  Gladys 
Marbury  should  notice  her  at  all  was  much. 
That  she  should  call  her  “real  sweet”  was 


“Have  you  heard  about  the  party?”  Rhoda 
asked  in  her  high  treble.  Euphrosyne  felt  a 
sudden  surge  of  returning  interest  in  life. 

“No;  where?”  she  answered,  leaning  down 
from  her  perch,  at  hazard  of  life  and  limb. 

“At  Gladys  Marbury’s.  It’s  going  to  be 
grand.  They’re  going  to  have  ice-cream  and 
things  from  Boston,  and  a  real  band  to  dance 
to,  and  all  sorts  of  surprises,  and  a  young  lady 
who  just  manages 


good  beyond  belief.  Rhoda  must  have  mis¬ 
understood — but  if  she  hadn’t — if  Gladys  had 
said  just  that —  The  little  girl  in  the  ugly 
pinafore  leaned  her  cropped  head  back 
against  a  convenient  pillow  of  rough  bark 
and  gave  herself  up  to  rose-hued  dreams.  If 
Gladys  had  said  “real  sw’eet,  ”  why  perhaps — 
The  wind  swayed  the  arms  of  the  old  tree  and 
the  dreamer,  cradled  in  them,  spun  wonderful 
hopes  and  visions. 


children’s  parties  is 
coming  to  run  every¬ 
thing.” 

‘  ‘  How  d’  you 
know  ?  ” 

“The  Marbuiy’s 
cook  told  our  El¬ 
len.” 

“Hasn’t  anybody 
got  invitations  yet?” 

“Oh,  no;  the 
party  isn’t  till  a  week 
from  Saturday.” 

For  a  moment 
Euphrosyne  looked 
relieved.  Then  she 
sighed — a  sigh  that 
made  her  checked 
pinafore  heave 
stormily. 

“Well,  I  won’t  be 
invited.” 

Rhoda  inclined  to 
optimism. 

“Oh,  I  guess 
Gladys  will  invite 
you,”  she  said  en- 


until,  from  far  away, 
sounded  the  tinkle 
of  a  tea-bell,  which 
sent  her  scurrying 
houseward. 

As  she  trudged  to 
school  the  next 
morning,  the  golden 
glamour  of  possi¬ 
bility  faded  from 
both  hopes  and  vi¬ 
sions.  Of  course 
Gladys  wouldn’t  ask 
her.  Why  should 
she?  She  was  a  won¬ 
derful  creature,  that 
Gladys.  Euphrosyne 
had  adored  her  ever 
since  the  first  day 
she  drove  up  to  the 
school  in  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  smart  little 
cart,  handed  the 
reins  to  a  groom  in 
livery,  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  Miss 
Curtis,  the  teacher. 


couragingly;  but  that  her  family  was 

Euphrosyne  shook  maia's  method  was  different.  going  to  stay  at  the 

her  head.  Oaks  until  Christ- 


“No,  she  won’t.  It’s  different  about  you,  mas  and  that  she  was  to  attend  school  while 
because  your  father’s  the  Episcopal  rector  they  were  there. 

and  you  have  lovely  hair  ribbons  and  every-  It  was  Gladys  herself,  not  the  pony  and 
thing;  but  I  couldn’t  expect  her  to  invite  me.”  cart  nor  the  groom,  that  had  moved  Euphro- 
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syne  to  passionate  admiration.  Here  was  the 
little  girl  of  her  dreams,  the  little  girl  who  was 
all  that  Frozzie  had  longed  to  be.  Gladys 
was  slender,  fair,  graceful,  golden-hair^, 
beautifully  dressed.  Her  thick  blonde  hair 
curled  softly  and  was  tied  with  wide,  lustrous 
ribbons,  her  stockings  were  fine  and  showed 
no  dams  at  the  knees,  her  shoes  were  beauti¬ 
ful,  her  finger-nails  were  rosy  and  shiny  and 
immaculately  clean,  her  lips,  when  she  smiled 
— and  she  did  it  very  often — parted  to  show 
two  rows  of  pearly  white  teeth,  and  her 
manners — well,  her  manners  outsoared  praise. 
Small  wonder  that  the  beauty-loving  little 
grub  in  the  ugly  school  frock — chosen  from 
a  remnant  counter  by  Janet  for  wearing 
qualities  rather  than  esthetic  merit,  and  made 
up  by  that  same  dour  Janet  with  a  view  to 
economy  of  labor — fell  down  before  this  Fairy 
Princess  and  worshiped  her.  There  were 
other  worshipers,  and  most  of  them  were 
more  self-confident  and  aggressive  than 
Euphrosyne.  They  made  the  Beautiful 
Being  from  the  Oaks  the  center  of  a  clique; 
and,  though  Gladys  herself  was  prone  to 
smile  impartially  on  all  her  schoolmates,  her 
court  circle  drew  hard  and  fast  lines  between 
the  elect  and  the  unworthy,  Euphrosyne 
was  among  the  unworthy.  To  be  sure, 
Rhoda  and  other  good  friends  were  within 
the  lines;  but  children  are  shocking  little 
snobs,  and  even  these  friends,  while  recog¬ 
nizing  Frozzie’s  merits,  admitted  that  her 
clothes  put  her  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Gladys 
cult. 

Euphrosyne  had  accepted  the  verdict  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  and  she  realized  now,  as  she 
hurried  toward  the  little  white  schoolhouse, 
that  she  had  been  silly  even  to  dream  that  the 
Fairy  Princess  might  step  dowm  from  her 
throne  and  hold  out  a  gracious  hand  to  the 
least  of  her  subjects.  She  stopped  behind 
the  big  elm  tree  to  pull  off  the  brown  wristlets 
which  Janet  insisted  upon  her  wearing  to 
school  for  the  purpose  of  saving  her  frock 
sleeves  from  wear  and  soil.  How  she  hated 
those  wristlets!  They  were  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  all  that  shut  her  out  from  court 
circles,  and  the  strength  of  her  feeling  about 
them  had  led  her  to  the  unusual  length  of 
deceit  and  disobedience.  Wear  them  before 
Gladys?  Never.  Better  to  perish  under 
punishment  here  and  hereafter.  She  tucked 
the  offending  wristlets  into  her  pocket  and 
joined  a  group  in  the  school  yard.  Every¬ 
body  was  talking  about  the  party.  Rumor 
of  it  had  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  invitation 


possibilities  were  being  discus^  in  hushed 
voices  by  eltgibles  and  non-eligibles. 

The  Fairy  Princess  drove  up  in  her  red¬ 
wheeled  cart,  and  a  number  of  the  insolently 
sure  ran  forward  to  greet  her  effuavely. 
£uphros)'ne  looked  at  the  adored  one  from 
afar  and  made  no  sign;  but  her  wistful  little 
face  grew  more  wistful,  and  her  kissable  little 
mouth  drooped  mournfully  at  the  comers. 

Rhoda  Wilson  came  running  along  the  road 
from  the  rectory  and  joined  the  group  of 
courtiers.  Then,  suddenly,  the  Princess  said 
something.  Euphrosyne  could  not  bear  what 
it  was,  but  the  attendant  satellites  melted 
away  and  Gladys  and  Rhoda  stood  alone, 
talking  earnestly  together.  A  moment  later, 
both  looked  search^ingly  around  the  play¬ 
ground,  and,  locking  arms,  strolled  across  the 
yard  to  where  a  small  girl  sat  digging  her 
heels  into  the  ground  and  staring  gloomily  at 
the  holes  they  made.  Her  mind  was  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  advantages  of  having  a 
clerical  rather  than  a  scholarly  father.  Of 
course  Rhoda  was  a  dear.;  but  if  her  father 
hadn’t  happened  to  he  a  rector — and  just 
there  Rhoda’s  voice  spoke  her  name,  and, 
looking  up,  she  saw  the  rector’s  daughter  and 
the  Fair)’  Princess  standing  before  her.  Her 
eyes  widened  to  the  point  of  caricature,  her 
voice  stuck  in  her  throat;  but  Rhoda  was 
smiling  happily  and  the  Princess  was  smiling, 
too,  in  the  friendliest  fashion. 

“Some  way  or  other,  I  haven’t  got  very  well 
acquainted  with  you,”  she  was  saying,  half 
frankly,  half  shyly.  “I  thought  you  didn’t 
like  me,  but  Rhoda  says  it’s  just  a  way  you 
have  with  strangers.  I  wanted  to  ask  if  you’d 
come  to  my  ftarty.  Mamma  is  going  to  send 
invitations;  but  I  thought  I’d  like  to  invite 
you  specially,  because  I  was  afraid  you 
wouldn’t  come  unless  I  got  you  to  promise.” 

Didn’t  like  her!  Wouldn’t  accept  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  her  party!  Euphrosyne’s  brain 
reeled;  but  her  big  eyes  were  smiling  radiant¬ 
ly  and  her  mouth  had  lost  its  moumfulness  in 
a  riot  of  dimples. 

“I’d  just  love  to  go,”  she  said  eagerly, 
“and  it’s  sweet  of  you  to  ask  me.” 

The  school -bell  rang  and — maivel  of 
marvels! — the  Princess  slipped  a  friendly  arm 
around  the  waist  of  the  despised  plaid  frock, 
and  Euphrosyne  found  herself  walking  into 
the  schoolhouse  w’ith  royalty,  while  her  world 
turned  topsy-turv)’  and  playmates  who  had 
snubbed  her  looked  on  with  undisguised  envy. 

Just  how  she  got  through  that  school  day 
she  hardly  knew;  but,  when  school  was  dis- 


SHE  SAW  THE  RECTOR'S  DAUGHTER  AND  T 

missed,  she  shot  homeward  like  an  arrow 
from  a  bow.  She  must  know  her  fate  at  once. 
Surely  Janet  and  father  couldn’t  be  cruel 
enou^  to  say  “No.” 

In  the  front  hall  she  dashed  full  into  Janet 
with  Maia  at  her  heels. 

“Save  us!”  gasped  the  w’oman,  when  she 
had  regained  her  breath.  “What’s  happened 
that  you  come  into  the  house  like  a  wild 
Indian?” 

Euphrosyne’s  cheeks  were  red,  her  eyes 
sparkling.  She  did  not  waste  time  upon 
apologies  for  assault  and  battery. 

“Oh,  Janet!  Gladys  Marbury  is  going  to 
have  a  ptarty,  with  a  band  and  ice-cream  and 
things  from  Boston,  and  she’s  asked  me — and 
she  wants  me  to  be  a  special  friend  of  hers — 
and,  oh,  Janet,  you  do  think  father’ll  let  me 
go,  don’t  you?” 

The  Scotch  woman’s  grim  face  softened  a 
little.  She  loved  these  wee  lassies  whose 
young  mother,  dying,  had  left  them  in  her 
care;  and,  if  her  regime  was  harsh,  it  was  so 
from  conviction,  not  from  cruelty. 

“And  why  shouldn’t  she  want  you  for  a 
special  friend?  Your  grandfather  was  college 
president  when  hers  was  skimming  soap  in  a 


!  FAIRY  PRINCESS  STANDING  BEFORE  HER. 

factory.  There’s  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t 
go  to  her  party,  if  you  choose  to  forget  that 
her  family  came  up  from  nothing.  I’ll  ask 
your  father  for  you  to-night.” 

Just  here  Maia  created  a  diversion. 

“I  ’ants  to  doh  pahty!”  she  announced 
vociferously.  “’Ants  to  doh  pahty!” 

Euphrosyne’s  happy  face  fe!l.  She  had  a 
swift  premonition  of  impending  woe.  “Stop 
that,”  commanded  Janet  in  ferocious  but 
muttered  tones.  Maia’s  “tantrums”  were  a 
sore  trial  to  her,  and  her  disciplinarian  soul 
rebelled  against  the  accepted  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  them,  but  even  she  stood  too  much 
in  awe  of  the  cold-eyed,  thin-lipped  scholar  to 
argue  with  him. 

“Stop  that,  you  young  screech-owl,”  she 
repeated,  stooping  to  pick  up  the  screaming 
child  and  carry  her  away;  but  at  that  moment 
the  study  door  opened  and  Mr.  Converse 
stood  surveying  the  scene. 

“Janet,  who  has  upset  that  child?” 

“She’s  upset  herself,  sir,  and  I  do  say — ” 
began  the  woman,  taking  her  courage  in 
both  hands — but  Mr.  Converse  cut  her 
short. 

“What  is  she  crj'ing  about?” 
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“Well,  sir,  Miss  Euphrosyne’s  invited  to  a 

party  and  the  baby  wants  to  go,  too,  and - ”  ' 

“  Ridiculous!  The  word  came  with  a  snap 
and  wanned  the  cockles  of  Euphrosyne’s 
heart;. but  she  had  misunderstood. 

“Ridiculous  that  I  should  be  interrupted  in 
my  woric  by  such  trivial  matters.  Maia  will 
be  ill  if  she  is  allowed  to  cry  like  that,  and  you 
know  nothing  disturbs  me  like  illness  in  the 
house.  Euphrosyne  will  take  her  sister  to  the 
party,  of  course.” 

“  But,  father,  it’s  a  very  special  party  and 

she  isn’t  invited  and - ” 

“That’s  a  matter  of  no  consequence  among 
children.  You  heard  what  I  said.  You  will 
take  your  sister  or  you  will  stay  at  home  your¬ 
self — and  don’t  allow  another  scene  of  this 
kind  to  occur  outside  my  door.” 

He  was  gone,  and  Euphrosyne  was  staring 
at  a  closed  door — a  door  behind  which  not 
only  her  father,  but  a  radiant  vision  of  tran¬ 
scendent  joy  had  vanished.  Janet  laid  a  not 
ungentle  hand  in  svTnpathy  u|x)n  one  of  the 
small  heaving  shoulders,  but  the  child  shook 
it  off  and  ran  out  of  the  house,  valiantly  chok¬ 
ing  down  the  sobs  that  rose  in  her  throat.  She 
couldn’t  cry  before  any  one  and  she  must  cry. 

The  orchard  was  not  remote  enough  for  a 
grief  like  this.  She  ran  past  her  favorite 
apple-tree  without  giving  it  a  look,  burrowed 
through  an  opening  in  the  hedge,  crossed  the 
road,  climbed  a  fence,  tearing  a  j-ard  or  two 
from  her  skirt  in  transit,  and  plunged  deep 
into  the  shadowy  woods  beyond.  She  was 
trespassing;  but  the  owner  of  Waldhurst  was 
never  at  home  and  all  her  life  she  had  tres¬ 
passed  here,  unchidden.  On  she  stumbled 
until  the  road  was  left  far  behind  and  the 
woods  grew  hushed  and  mysterious.  When 
she  came  to  a  little  brook,  gurgling  over 
gnarled  tree-roots  and  mossy  stones,  she  threw 
herself,  face  downward,  among  the  thick  ferns 
along  its  bank  and  let  the  smothered  sobs 
have  their  way.  She  was  a  quiet  child  and 
even  her  crying  was  not  noisy;  but  all  the 
lavish  misery  of  childish  grief  was  in  the 
choking  sobs;  and  a  young  man,  sauntering 
among  the  trees,  stop{^  to  listen  to  the  alien 
sound  mingling  with  the  brix)k’s  low  chuckle. 
As  he  listened,  his  surprise  melted  into  sym¬ 
pathy.  A  child  somewhere  and  in  trouble! 
Dudley  Martin  loved  children  in  an  incon¬ 
sequent,  bachelor  fashion,  and  he  hated  un¬ 
happiness  wherever  he  found  it.  Stepping 
across  the  little  stream,  he  followed  the  sounds 
of  woe,  until  he  came  upon  the  small  girl 
among  the  ferns. 


“What’s  the  matter,  little  woman?”  he 
said  gently  to  the  checked  ging^uun  bac^. 

Euphrosyne  sat  up  suddenly,  disclosing  a 
tear-stained  babyish'face  and  tragic  wet  ^es. 
She  had  not  heard  him  coming,  and  astonish¬ 
ment  checked  the  fount  of  her  tears. 

“Nothing,”  she  asserted  mendaciously,  in  a 
small,  wobbly  voice. 

The  man  smiled  down  at  her,  but  the  smile 
was  one  of  sympathy,  not  of  amusement. 
That  smile  had  won  him  many  things  from 
women  of  all  ages,  and  it  w<^ed  its  spell 
upon  the  heart-brc^en  little  w'oman  at  his 
feet.  , 

“It’s  al)out  the  p-p-p-arty,”  she  said,  with 
a  catch  in  her  voice.  He  sat  down  on  the 
ferns  beside  her;  and,  some  Way  or  other — 
she  scarcely  knew  how — she  found  her  cheek 
resting  against  a  rough  but  comforting  coat 
lapel  and  an  arm  holding  her  cozily  in  a  crook 
made  for  that  purpose. 

“Now'  tell  me  all  about  it,”  the  man  said, 
with  such  an  air  of  being  used  to  cuddling  her 
and  hearing  about  her  troubles  that  it  seemed 
quite  natural  to  tell  him — and  ^e  did. 

It  w'as  a  long  storv*.  She  had  to  tell  him 
about  Gladys,  and  there  was  so  much  to  say 
about  Gladys;  and  then  she  had  to  make  him 
understand  about  father.  It  seemed  hard  for 
him  to  understand  about  father  and,  when  he 
did,  he  muttered  something  between  his  teeth, 
but  she  couldn’t  hear  what  it  was.  At  last, 
how’ever,  he  knew  the  whole  dreadful  truth, 
and  Euphrosyne  felt  amazin^y  relieved  by 
the  telling. 

The  man  gave  her  a  gentle  little  hug  of 
sympathy  and  whistled  softly  for  a  moment 
or  two. 

“No  chance  of  your  father’s  changing  his 
mind?”  he  asked  abruptly.  Eup^osyne 
shook  her  head. 

“Nor  of  the  baby’s  changing  hers?” 

“No;  she  nev'er  stops  till  she  gets  things.. 
Course  I  can’t  take  her.  Gladys  didn’t  invite 
her.  I’d  rather  die  than  take  her  when  she 
isn’t  invited.  There  aren’t  going  to  be  such 
little  girls  there.  I — I’ll  just  have  to  stay 
home — and  nobody  will  ever  invite  me  again, 
and  Gladys  will  be  mad;  and  I!ve  never  been 
to  a  real  party.”  She  hid  her  face  against  the 
tweed-clad  shoulder  .and  cried  again,  while 
the  man  patted  her  back  encouragingly. 
“Couldn’t  she  be  bribed?’’  , 

“  Bribed  ?  ”  Euphrosyne  stopped  crying  and 
turned  a  questioning  face  toward  him. 

“Yes;  couldn’t  we  give  her  something  she’d 
rather  have  than  the  party?” 
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“1  don’t  know  of  anything.  She’s  got  all 
my  things,  anyway,  and - ” 

“  But  she  hasn’t  ^  all  my  things.  Not  by 
a  long  sight.  When  is  this  party?” 

“Next  Saturday.” 

“Oh,  we  have  lots  of  time!  What’s  your 
name,  little  one?” 

“  Euphrosyne.”  She  w’ould  have  hated 
him  if  he  had  lauded,  but  he  didn’t. 

“Why,  she  was  the  goddess  of  joy,  wasn’t 
she ? ”  he  asked  quite  seriously.  “It  won’t  do 
at  all  for  you  to  cry.  What’s  your  father’s 
name?” 

“Richard  Ordway  Converse.” 

“Oh,  he’s  the  Greek  shark,  isn’t  he?” 

Euphrosyne  didn’t  altogether  understand; 
but  she  knew  and  hated  the  word  Greek,  so 
she  nodded. 

Once  more  the  young  man  lapsed  into 
silence,  but  finally  he  laughed. 

“It  will  jar  Dixon,”  he  said  to  himself — : 
“but  I  guess  it  will  do  the  trick.”  Then 
he  patted  the  round  little  head  on  his  shoul¬ 
der. 

“Cheer  up.  I  have  a  scheme.  Has  that 
baby  ever  b^n  to  Boston?” 

Euphrosyne,  great  eyed  and  wondering, 
shook  her  head. 

“Has  she  ever 
ridden  in  a  big 
motor  car?” 

“No,  sir.’’ 

The  wonder  was 
growing,  buthope 
was  springing  in 
its  wake. 

“You  would 
rather  go  to  the 
party  than  do 
anything  else?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  are 
going.  Now  don’t 
bother  that  little 
head  another 
minute.  It’s  all 
settled.  .That 
baby  is  going  to 
scorn  your  jiarty. 

She  wouldn’t  go 
with  you  at  any 
price.” 

The  small  girl’s  face  was  breaking  out  in 
smiles,  but  her  eyes  were  still  incredulous. 

“You  can’t.” 

“I  can.” 

“How?” 


“  Never  you  mind.  I’m  a  wizard  at  rescu¬ 
ing  damsels  in  distress.” 

She  caught  at  the  phrase. 

“Like  Sir  Lancelot?” 

“Well,  more  or  less  like  Sir  Lancelot.” 

“Are  you  a  kni^t?” 

“Fair  Lady,  I  am.” 

“Knights  don’t  wear  clothes  like  those.” 

“They  do  nowadays.  Where  did  you  find 
out  so  much  about  knights?” 

“  Father  left  a  book  in  the  sitting-room  once. 

It  was  spelled  perfectly  crazy;  but  it  made 
sense  after  you  got  used  to  it — and  it  was 
lovely — all  about  King  Arthur  and  beautiful 
ladies  and  fairies  and  fitting  and  Sir  Lance¬ 
lot  and  lots  of  things.  And  then, 'just  as  I 
was  in  the  very  best  p>art,  father  came  along 
and  took  the  bix>k  away.  It’s  in  the  study 
now  and  I’m  not  allowed  in  the  study.” 

She  told  it  all  quite  cheerfully;  but  once 
more  the  man  said  something  bad-tempered 
under  his  breath. 

“  W'ell,  I’m  your  knight,”  he  added,  spring¬ 
ing  to  his  feet.  “Sir  Dudley  of  Waldhurst, 
at  your  service.  A  gage.  Lady!  A  gage!” 

She  lodced  up  at  him  with  puzzled  eyes. 

“A  knight  must  wear  his  lady’s  favor,”  he 
explained;  and, 
stooping,  he  tore 
off  a  tiny  shred 
from  the  pinafore 
hem  with  which 
the  fence  had 
worked  such 
havoc.  Smiling 
down  at  her,  he 
drew  the  little 
piece  of  checked 
gingham  through 
his  buttonhole 
and  fastened  it 
there. 

“Run  home, 
lady  mine,  and 
trust  me.  The 
baby  won’t  want 
to  go  to  your 
party.” 

She  sped  sw’ift- 
ly  away  through 
the  woods.  Once 
she  stopped  to 

look  back.  He  was  standing  where  ^e  had  * 
left  him  and  he  waved  a  friendly  hand. 

For  several  days  nothing  unusual  happened 
in  Euphrosyne’s  little  world;  but  the  child 
went  breathlessly,  waiting  for  a  sign  and 
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dwelling  ’twixt  hope  and  fear.  Then,  late  one 
afternoon,  as  she  and  Maia  were  making  acorn 
dolls  on  the  front  stoop,  a  gorgeous,  big  red 
motor  car  swooped  down  the  street  and 
brought  up  suddenly  before  their  gate.  Maia 
dropped  her  acorns  and  scrambled  to  her  feet, 
half  frightened  by  the  apparition;  but 
Euphrosyne  sat  still,  a  vivid  color  creeping 
into  her  cheeks.  Her  knight  had  kept  faith 
with  her.  He  was  coming  up  the  walk. 
What,  oh  what,  was  he  going  to  do?  She 
was  prepared  for  anything,  but  her  heart 
beat  fast  as  she  screwed  up  her 
toes  inside  her  shoes  to  steady 
her  courage.  And,  after  all,  noth¬ 
ing  startling  happened.  Sir  Dud¬ 
ley  hardly  look^  at  her;  but  he 
stopped  where  Maia  stood  poised 
chubbily  ’twixt  retaining  curiosity 
and  impelling  fear,  and  he  smiled 
at  the  baby — the  smile  that  had 
won  Euphrosyne’s  confidence  in 
the  woods. 

“How  do  you  do,  baby?”  he 
said,  very  politely;  and  then,  drop¬ 
ping  into  a  confidential  tone,  he 
added:  “Could  you  tell  me  of  any 
one  who  would  eat  some  choco¬ 
late  creams  I  happen  to  have  in 
my  pocket?” 

Maia  promptly  abandoned  all 
idea  of  flight. 

“Ess!”  she  said  condescend¬ 
ingly.  “I  tould  eat  ’em.”  The 
man  looked  surprised,  but  pleased. 

“Could  you  really?  Now  that  is  lucky. 
Wasn’t  it  fortunate  I  thought  of  asking  you 
about  it?” 

He  brought  out  a  bag  from  one  of  the 
pockets  of  his  big  motor  coat  and  handed  it 
to  Maia,  who  put  two  chocolates  into  her 
mouth  at  once  and  momentarily  lost  the 
power  of  sjseech. 

“Is  Mr.  Converse  at  home?”  asked  the 
visitor. 

Euphrosyne  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“  Yes,  sir.  I’ll  ask  if  he  can  see  you.” 

“Thank  you — if  you  will  kindly  give  him 
this  card.” 

Mr.  Converse  usually  resented  being  inter¬ 
rupted  and  Euphrosyne  delivered  the  card  in 
fear  and  trembling;  but  as  he  read  the  name 
and  the  few  lines  added  in  pencil,  her  father’s 
face  cleared  and  took  on  an  expression  of 
flattered  interest. 

“Show  Mr.  Martin  in,”  he  said;  and  Sir 
Dudley  was  welcomed  to  the  sanctum 


sanctorum,  an  honor  seldom  accorded  to 
guests,  while  out  in  the  hall  a  small,  excited 
girl  watched  the  study  door. 

A  half  hour  later  Mr.  Martin  went  down 
the  path  to  his  car,  accompanied  by  his  host, 
who  was  talking  earnestly,  and  who  shook 
hands  with  the  departing  guest  in  a  fashion 
almost  cordial. 

At  the  tea-table  that  night  Mr.  Converse 
spoke  to  Janet  about  the  caller  of  the  after¬ 
noon. 

“Young  !Mr.  Martin  was  here  to-day, 
Janet.  Yes,  Mr.  Martin  who 
owns  Waldhurst.  He  hasn’t  been 
here  before  in  years  —  traveling 
most  of  the  time,  I  gather.  He  is 
just  back  now  from  a  year  in  the 
Orient  with  a  friend  —  a  young 
Professor  Dixon  of  Harvard.  The 
professor  had  come  across  some 
early  Greek  manuscript  about 
which  he  was  in  doubt,  and  know¬ 
ing  me  by  reputation,  Mr.  Martin 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  me  to 
clear  up  the  matter.  A  very 
agreeable  young  man,  very  agree¬ 
able,  indeed.  I  wish  he  might 
settle  down  in  Waldhurst.  It  is 
refreshing  to  find  in  a  young  man 
of  this  generation  a  proper  rever¬ 
ence  for  a  superior  intellect.  He 
has  left  the  manuscripts  with  me 
and  will  come  back  for  them  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon.  Please  remind  me 
of  that  fact  on  Friday  morning.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Janet. 

Euphrosyne  listened,  steeped  in  guilt  but 
happy.  She  didn’t  understand,  but  she  had 
faith.  Maia  listened,  too,  and  made  a  mental 
note  to  the  effect  that  Friday  was  chocolate- 
cream  day. 

Immediately  after  dinner  on  Friday,  the 
two  children  settled  themselves  upon  the 
front  stoop  pf  the  Converse  house;  but  it  was 
not  until  four  o’clock  that,  with  a  whir,  a  roar, 
and  a  dying  groan,  a  motor  car  stopped  at  the 
gate,  and  Sir  Dudley,  dispenser  of  chocolates, 
Greek  manuscripts,  and  succor  for  damsels 
in  distress,  came  briskly  up  the  walk.  Maia 
met  him  half  way. 

“I  know  tomebody  tould  eat  tandy,”  she 
announced  in  a  guileless,  imp)ersonal  manner. 

“W’ill  you  look  her  up  and  give  her  these 
with  my  compliments?”  asked  the  man 
gravely. 

“Ess,  I  will.” 

The  greedy  baby  toddled  away  with  the 
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bag,  and  Mr. 

Martin  turned  to 
Janet,  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  the 
doorway. 

“  Mr.  Converse 
said  to  show  you 
in,  sir.” 

“Thank  you.” 

Once  more  the 
little  accessory 
before  the  fact 
waited,  while  the 
wheels  of  fate 
spun  round. 

Maia  came  back 
without  a  bag  and 
with  a  smile  of  re¬ 
pletion  upon  her 
baby  face.  It  was 
a  long  time  before 
visitor  and  host 
came  out  into  the 
hall;  and,  when 
they  did,  Euphro- 
syne  held  her 
breath.  Surely 
something  would 
happen  now.  The 
party  was  but 
twelve  hours 
away. 

“It  has  been  a  pleasure,”  her  father  was 
saying,  with  a  frosty  little  laugh  that  tinkled 
sharply  like  ice  against  a  glass.  “I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty  for 
the  professor.  If  he  should  be  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  at  any  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  go 
over  the  matter  with  him  in  person.  Thank 
you.  I  seldom  make  visits  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  whenever  you  can  find  time 
to  drop  in,  and  I  should  be  much  interested 
in  seeing  those  other  manuscripts  if  you 
should  ever  have  them  here.” 

He  was  almost  effusive.  Even  Baby  Maia 
looked  at  him  wonderingly.  Then  she  trans¬ 
ferred  her  attention  to  the  young  man  who 
leaned  over  to  put  a  hand  under  her  fat  chin 
and  tilt  her  face  up  toward  his. 

“Did  you  ever  have  a  motor  ride,  baby?” 
he  asked. 

Maia  shook  her  head  and  rolled  a  wary  eye 
toward  her  father,  whose  theory  that,  in  the 
presence  of  company,  children  should  be 
neither  seen  nor  heard,  had  been  impressed 
upon  even  her  volatile  infant  mind. 

The  visitor  turned  abruptly  to  his  host  and 


smiled  his  frank, 
disarming  smile. 

“I’m  tremen¬ 
dously  fond  of 
children,  sir.  I 
wonder  if  you 
would  put  me  still 
further  in  your 
debt  by  making 
this  little  woman 
over  to  me  for  a 
while  to-morrow. 
I’d  like  to  give  her 
a  ride  in  my  car, 
and  I’d  be  very 
careful  of  her.  My 
chauffeur  could 
drive  and  I  could 
just  look  out  for 
her.  We  could  go 
down  to  Boston 
and  get  a  big  doll 
and  —  I’d  really 
take  verj'  good 
care  of  her,  sir.” 

If  he  thought 
that  the  baby’s 
father  w-as  hesi¬ 
tating  from  any 
concern  as  to  the 
safety  of  his  child, 
the  petitioner  was 
altogether  mistaken.  Sheer  surprise  had  re¬ 
duced  Mr.  Converse  to  silence,  and  he  stared 
incredulously  at  the  speaker.  That  any  one 
should  actually  desire  a  child’s  society  for  an 
afternoon  was  beyond  his  understanding,  and 
this  young  man  had  seemed  a  ver)’  rational 
fellow,  too,  serious  and  intelligent  beyond  his 
years.  However,  since  he  had  his  weaknes.ses 
and  since  a  longing  for  Maia’s  company  was 
one  of  them,  there  was  no  particular  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  indulged. 

“It  is  verj'  good  of  you,  I’m  sure.  You  are 
quite  welcome  to  her,”j».id  the  fond  parent, 
in  a  tone  from  w’hich  he  failed  to  eradicate  all 
the  contemptuous  amazement. 

“Would  you  like  to  go,  baby?”  asked  the 
man  in  the  motor  coat.  Maia  looked  as  sur¬ 
prised  as  her  father — also  a  trifle  suspicious. 
She  was  not  used  to  amiability  in  men  and 
she  “feared  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts.” 

“In  vat?”  she  asked,  pointing  a  chubby 
finger  at  the  car. 

“Yes.” 

“Fast?” 

“W’ell,  pretty  fast.” 
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“And  a  drate  bid  doll?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wiv  open  and  shut  eyes?” 

“Certainly.” 

“In  Boston?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I  dess  I’ll  doh,”  said  the  young  lady, 
with  infinite  condescension.  Euphrosyne 
gulped  down  a  very  large  lump  in  her  throat. 

“I’ll  come  around  about  two  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow,”  Mr.  Martin  said  as  he  hurried 
away. 

It  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Converse  that  his 
older  daughter  might  have  been  included  in  the 
treat;  but  Janet,  when  she  heard  of  the  affair, 
resented  hotly  the  slight  to  her  favorite  bairn. 

“  W'ell,  I  must  say  I  don’t  think  much  of  his 
heart  or  his  manners,  if  he  is  a  millionaire,” 
she  announced  stoutly,  when  she  had  hpard 
all  the  story  from  the  two  children,  Euphro¬ 
syne  acting  as  narrator  and  Maia  coming  in, 
like  a  Greek  chorus,  with  echoes  of  the  im¬ 
portant  phrases. 

“He  never  said  a  word  about  taking  you. 
Miss  Euphrosyne?  Well,  of  all  the - ” 

Euphrosyne  pulled  the  irate  woman’s  head 
down  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear. 

“Oh!”  said  Janet,  with  sudden  compre¬ 
hension.  “Oh,  you’d  rather — I  see,  I  see.” 
Then  she  added  diplomatically,  with  a  side¬ 
long  glance  at  the  triumphant  Maia:  “Well, 
it’s  a  great  thing  for  the  baby,  and  a  shame 
that  you  can’t  go,  too.” 

The  day  of  the  party  dawned  cloudless  and 
bright;  but  no  word  of  the  important  function 
was  spoken  in  the  Converse  household. 
Maia  had  quite  forgotten  the  affair  in  her 
brilliant  prospects;  Mr.  Converse  never  bur¬ 
dened  his  mind  with  details  which  did  not 
immediately  affect  him;  and  Euphrosyne  and 
Janet  cannily  refrained  from  reminding  the 
baby  of  her  original  plans  for  the  day.  There 
was  no  knowing.  Even  the  motor  ride  and 
Boston  and  the  big  doll  might  not  prove 
counter  attractions  strong  enough. 

At  two  o’clock  Sir  Dudley  appeared  and 
fK)re  off  his  dimpling  and  excited  young  lady; 
but  as  he  went  he  turned  to  smile  at  a  small 
girl  who  was  watching  from  the  dining-room 
window,  and  he  gave  a  friendly  little  pat  to  a 
queer  shred  of  blue  and  white  checked  cotton 
that  he  wore  in  his  buttonhole. 

Such  a  hurrying  and  scurrying  as  there  was 
in  Euphrosyne’s  little  room  when  the  auto¬ 
mobile  had  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust! 
Such  remorseless  cleaning  and  scrubbing, 
such  brushing  of  stubborn  hair  and  pinching 


of  ruffles  and  shining  of  shoes  slightly  scuffed 
at  the  toes!  Janet  had  laundered  the  little 
white  frock  with  consummate  skill.  Janet 
produced,  too,  from  some  unknown  source, 
a  blue  sash  ribbon  of  surpassing  grandeur 
and  a  little  gold  locket  which  Euphrosyne’s 
mother  had  worn  to  child  parties  in  old  Boston 
town.  And  this  same  grim  but  loving  Janet 
escorted  a  happy  little  girl,  somewhat  awed  by 
consciousness  of  her  own  elegance,  to  the 
door  of  the  Marbury  house. 

“Indeed,  your  mother’s  daughter  doesn’t 
go  to  parties  without  a  maid  to  take  her  and 
fetch  her,”  she  said  haughtily,  when  Euphro¬ 
syne  protested. 

That  w’as  a  glorious  afternoon,  an  after¬ 
noon  to  furnish  dreams  for  years  to  come. 
Euphrosyne’s  cup  of  joy  was  full,  pressed 
down,  running  over.  Didn’t  Gladys  choose 
her  for  partner  in  the  very  first  game,  and 
didn’t  she  sit  between  Gladys  and  Rhoda  at 
the  table,  and  didn’t  Mrs.  Marbury  call  her 
a  dear  little  thing  and  ask  her  to  come  and  see 
Gladys  often,  and  weren’t  there  paper  caps 
and  favors  and  baskets  of  candy  to  carr\’ 
away?  But  the  best  thing  of  all  was  await¬ 
ing  her  at  home. 

Maia,  tired,  dusty,  but  garrulous  and  gay, 
was  sitting  on  the  steps  when  her  sister  came 
back  from  Wonderland.  In  her  arms  was  a 
doll  almost  as  large  as  herself  and  l^eside  her 
lay  a  white  package.  She  boiied  over  into  re¬ 
cital  of  her  adventures  as  soon  as  Euphrosyne 
and  Janet  came  within  hearing. 

“And  vere  was  a  chicken  and  we  wunned 
wight  over  it  and  it  said  squawk,  and  vere 
was  ice  tream  at  a  drate  bid  hotel,  and  vere 
was  dolls  and  dolls,  and  vis  was  ve  vewy 
biddest  one — and  vat’s  for  oo!”  She  came 
to  a  sudden  full  slop  and  pointed  at  the 
white  package.  Wonderingly,  Euphrosyne  sat 
down  upon  the  steps,  untied  the  string,  un¬ 
wrapped  the  paper,  and  brought  to  view  a 
large  volume  bound  in  blue.  One  glance  told 
her  what  it  was,  for  the  words  “  King  Arthur  ” 
shone  bravely  golden  against  the  blue.  For 
a  moment  she  hugged  the  book  to  her  heart. 
Then  she  laid  it  gently  upon  her  knees,  and, 
as  she  did  so,  it  opened  at  the  fly-leaf.  There, 
written  in  clear,  round  letters,  she  read: 

“FOR  THE  LAD  YE  EUPHROSYNE, 

FROM  HER  FAITHFUL  KNIGHT  AND  TRUE 
FRIEND, 

DUDLEY  OF  WALDHURST.” 

And  the  afterglow  of  that  day  of  happiness 
was  better  than  its  high  noon. 


Pkotofr»/h  by  Ha/l,  Arm  Verb. 


JOHN  DU1£\V  AND  Bll.LIU  BtKKli  IN 


C'' UN-PLAY  drama  seems  to  be  the  thing.  Leader”  so  conscientiously,  so  enthusias- 
T  No  fewer  than  si.x  such  explosive  plays  tically,  as  theatrical  managers.  Any  play 
opened  the  present  theatrical  seascin  in  New  that  makes  a  real  success  is  bound  to  be 
York,  and  still  there’s  more  to  follow'.  The  trailed  by  many  that  tr)’  for  a  similar  ap- 
daily  slaughter  is  frightful,  and  the  expendi-  peal.  Western  drama  has  had  first  place 

ture  of  ammunition  so  prodigal  as  to  console  for  several  seasons,  and  it  appears  to  be 

cartridge  manufacturers  for  the  absence  _  more  popular  than  ever.  William  A. 
of  actual  war.  Brady,  one  of  the  most  astute  of  the 

There  isn’t  a  boys’  gang  in  the  coun-  managers,  says  that  the  vogue  of  this 

try  that  plays  the  game  of  “Follow  My  kind  of  play  is  largely  due  to  President 
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Roosevelt,  who  has  done  so  much  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  West  and  to  make  out-of- 
doors  attractive. 

In  these  advanced  days,  when  one  rather 
expects  to  hear  babes  babble  about  psychology 
— so  familiarly  is  the  word  bandit  about — 
gentlemen  who  think  professionally  and  draw 
salaries  for  it  will  probably  tell  us  that  the 
reasons  for  the  popularity  of  gun-play  drama 
lie  deeper  than  the  explanation  given  by  Mr. 
Brady.  The  propaganda  of  a  popular  presi¬ 
dent  helps,  of  course,  but  the  thinking  gentle¬ 
men  would  probably  assure  us  that  these  plays 
have  a  breadth,  a  bigness,  a  generousness — 
especially  if  they  are  redolent  of  the  soil — 
that  are  lacking  in  modern  plays  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room.  When  a 
people  is  prosperous, 
when  the  wolf  doesn’t 
dream  of  venturing 
from  the  tall  timbers, 
individual  human  be- 
in  gs  are  peculiarly 
receptive  to  fine,  big, 
primitive  emotions. 

They  like  to  feel 
themselves  in  close 
contact  with  nature. 

Then,  too,  these 
gun  plays  are  melo¬ 
dramas,  and  melo¬ 
dramas  are  the  best 
plays  of  all.  Real 
melodrama  produces 
thrills  that  have  high 
commercial  value, 
especially  on  the 
stage.  People  are 
willing  to  pay  hand¬ 
somely  for  them  in 
time  and  money. 

“The  Round-Up” 
proves  that.  It  has 
about  two  and  a  half 
hours  of  play  and 
jx>ssibly  fifteen  sec¬ 
onds  of  thrill,  and 
these  seconds  make 
it  a  rattling,  banging, 
whooping  success. 

There  is  a  fight  that 
starts  one’s  blood  to 
galloping,  that  makes 
one  want  to  yell  with 
frantic  abandon;  and 
this  fight,  really  the 
finest  stage  spectacle 


I  ever  saw  incorporated  in  a  play,  saves 
“The  Round-Up”  from  being  merely  a  rather 
cheap  melodrama.  The  play  has  comedy, 
too,  real  comedy. 

“The  Round-Up”  was  written  by  Edmund 
Day,  formerly  an  actor  who  filled  in  with 
newspaper  work  between  engagements,  and 
who  latterly  has  been  writing  vaudeville 
sketches.  He  has  devised  some  excellent 
scenes  and  situations,  but  they  are  strung 
along  in  an  incoherent  fashion,  and  the  story 
is  wabbly  and  impossible.  If  he  had 
eliminated  the  plot  altogether,  keeping  the 
comedy  and  that  gorgeous  fight,  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  the  audiences  would  have  liked 
the  play  lotter.  Clearer  characterization  would 
have  helped  greatly. 
Except  where  the 
players  have  come  to 
the  rescue,  Mr.  Day’s 
pjeople  seem  to  be 
mere  pupp>ets — cow¬ 
boys  mostly — taken 
out  of  stories  and 
other  plays.  And 
the  cowboy  seems  to 
be  as  elusive  as  he  is 
popular  for  stage  pur¬ 
poses.  The  only 
characteristics  upK)n 
which  the  play¬ 
wrights  agree  appoar 
to  provoke  the  sharp)- 
est  criticism  from 
those  supposed  to 
know  the  ranchman 
intimately. 

Never  has  Mack- 
lyn  Arbuckle  made 
a  part  stand  out  so 
prominently  as  he 
does  “Slim"  Hooi’er, 
the  sheriff,  although 
he  is  not  on  the  stage 
a  great  deal.  His 
own  opinion  of  “The 
Round-Up,”  private¬ 
ly  expressed,  is  inter¬ 
esting: 

“The  actors  jump 
out  of  their  holes, 
run  down  to  the’ 
footlights,  bark  a 
few  minutes,  and 

then  run  like  - 

to  give  the  scenery  a 
chance.” 
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WRIGHT  U»K1MER  AS  AUSTIN  IN  ••THE  giTCKSANDS.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scenery  k  working 
all  the  time,  for  this  play  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenic  productions  that  New 
York  has  seen. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  himself  doesn’t  baric  at  all. 
He  gets  humorous  effects  without  the  slight¬ 
est  apparent  effort.  He  knows  the  kind  of 
character  he  portrays,  as  he  proves  by  a  score 
of  details — ^his  costume,  the  toeing-in  when 
he  stands,  his  manner  of  handling  revolvers. 
Incidentally,  it  is  a  relief  to  see  stage  cowboys 
and  Western  gun-fighters  who  ignore  triggers 
when  they  shoot.  If  there  is  anything  the 
real  Westerners  despise  it  is  a  self-cocking 


Photograph  by  tYoUingtrs  Chicago, 

FLORENCE  ROCKWELL.  LEADING  WOMAN  IN 
-THE  ROUND-UP.** 


revolver.  They  either  snap  the  hammer  with 
a  thumb  or  “fan”  it.  Mr.  Arbuckle  gives 
the  finkhing  touch  to  hk  portrayal  when 
he  rolls  a  cigarette  with  one  hand,  and  it  is 
rather  curious  that  this  is  always  roundly 
applauded.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  oozes 
fun  and  good  nature,  the  actor  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  back  of  it  all  Hoover  is 

a  man  of  great  force. 

Orme  Caldara  does  the  hero  as  well  as 
such  an  impossible  person  could  lie  counter¬ 
feited,  while  Harold  Hartsell  makes  Buck 
McKee,  the  bad  man,  nearly  human.  The 
comedy  cowpunchers,  especially  the  Fresno 
of  Charles  Abl)e,  are  highly  entertaining.  In 
the  language  of  the  stage.  Air.  Abl)e  is  a  great 
“bit”  actor,  which  means  that  he  can  make  a 
minor  character,  one  that  is  on  the  stage  but 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  impress  itself  in¬ 
delibly  on  the  minds  of  an  audience,  but  is 
not  nearly  so  successful  in  sustaining  a  long 
part. 

The  author  has  made  the  women  of  “The 
Round-Up”  mere  abstractions;  they  are  only 
necessities  of  the  dull  plot.  Florence  R<x'k- 
well  struggles  hopelessly  with  Echo  Allen, 
while  Julia  Dean,  lately  the  star  in  “The 
Little  Gray  Lady,”  has  more  success  with 
Polly  Hope,  the  poor  relation. 

Apart  from  Mr.  Arbuckle,  it  is  the  produc¬ 
tion — which  means  the  su|)erb  scenery’,  the 
costuming,  the  color,  the  ma.ssing  and 
handling  of  a  great  number  of  people,  in 
short,  all  the  spectacular  effects,  especially 
that  wonderful  fight  —  that  makes  “The 
Round-Up”  the  success  that  it  k. 

It  has  been  three  years  since  a  new  play  has 
come  from  the  pen  of  Augustus  Thomas  and 
much  was  expected  of  him.  When  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  he  had  chosen  the  border 
for  hk  theme,  it  was  expected  that  he  would 
give  us  a  drama  as  fine  as  “Arizona.”  That 
Dustin  Famum,  who  emerged  from  obscurity 
to  make  a  remarkable  hit  in  “The  Virginian,” 
was  to  star  in  the  new  Thomas  play  added  to 
the  pleasure  of  anticipation.  It  k  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  record  that  “  The  Ranger  ”  failed 
to  meet  expectations. 

Of  these  two  new  gun  plays,  one  k  strong 
where  the  other  k  weak.  “The  Ranger”  has 
a  good  story,  logically  told,  a  really  interesting 
story,  but  the  situations  are  mere  episodes, 
and  the  climacteric  scene  doesn’t  get  hold 
of  one.  It  k  a  melodrama  with  only  near¬ 
thrills. 

Yet  there  are  ever  so  many  things  about 
“The  Ranger”  that  are  worth  while.  For 
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one  thing,  it  shows  how 
civilization  is  driving  ro¬ 
mance  out  of  the  United 
States.  The  playwright, 
therefore,  who  is  seeking 
it,  must  either  go  back  into 
history  or  cross  the  border 
to  find  those  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  where  romance  cun 
flourish,  where  elemental 
passions  have  full  play — 
those  passions  that  have 
so  direct  and  powerful  an 
appeal.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  primitive  quality  of 
a  country  that  produces  a 
heroic  figure  like  Captain 
Esmond,  and  at  the  same 
time  fosters  a  deep-dyed 
villain  like  Harrington, 
who  would  be  ridiculous 
in  a  modem  drawing-room 
play. 

Long  ago  Augustus 
Thomas  took  rank  with 
the  masters  of  stagecraft, 
and  never  has  his  art 
shown  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  than  in  “The  Ran¬ 
ger.”  Merely  as  a  picture 
of  life  and  conditions 
across  the  Rio  Grande — 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Mexico, 
just  over  the  border — ^it  is 
worth  while.  The  charac¬ 
terization,  the  scenery,  the 
costuming,  the  property  ac¬ 
cessories — all  impress  one 
that  stage  art  could  go  no 
farther  and  keep  within 
truth.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
half  a  dozen  Spaniards  or 
Mexicans  in  the  cast,  and 
the  best  touch  of  all  is  the 
pompous  little  Mexican 
policeman,  barefooted, 
with  soiled  white  trousers, 
and  an  old  uniform  blouse 
and  cap.  The  man  w'ho 
takes  the  part  is  a  cigar- 
maker  by  trade,  and  has 
had  no  previous  stage  ex¬ 
perience.  He  alone  is  al¬ 
most  sufficient  to  give  the 
production  the  hall-mark 
of  fidelity.  Certainly  he  is 
the  finest  touch  in  the  play. 


HUNTLEY  WRIGHT  AS  JO£  MiyCNS,  FLOSSIE  HOPE  AS  ELUA, 
AND  THE  CHORUS  IN  “THE  DAIRYMAIDS.* 


Fk4t«£rmph  ky  HcUl%  Krm  Y^rk, 


GRACE  GEORGE 
Playing  in  “Divorcons.” 
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The  dialogue  is  of  the  kind  that  Mr. 
Thomas  has  led  us  to  expect  from  him — 
terse,  clear,  vigorous — but  he  has  carefully  re¬ 
frained  from  letting  any  humor  creep  into  it, 
and  humoris  perhaps  Mr.  Thomas’s  strongest 
asset.  Certainly,  the  character  of  Captain 
Esmond  wVuld.  be  vastly  improved  by  humor, 
and  possibly  Dustin  Famum  wrould  not  then 


shooting.  It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  strength 
and  wreakness,  and  showrs  the  antagonism  of 
themes  that  wras  so  irritatingly  noticeable  in 
“Strongheart.”  William  C.  DeMille  wrote 
“Strongheart”  all  alone;  in  writing  “Class¬ 
mates”  he  had  the  assistance  of  Margaret 
Turnbull.  The  first  act  of  “Classmates”  takes 
place  at  West  Point  and  has  the  horse-play 


ky  Haii,  Arw 


WALTER  PERCIVAL  SINGING  -STORY  BOOK  DAYS”  IN  -THE  LADY  EROM  LANE^/ 


play  the  heroic  Texas  ranger  in  such  highly 
heroic  fashion.  The  naturalness,  the  repose, 
the  simplicity  that  made  his  Virginian  so  ad¬ 
mirable  seem  to  have  disappear^.  He  poses 
and  sw’aggers  outrageously.  Mr.  Thomas 
goes  in  for  naturalness,  which  may  explain 
why  he  has  his  actors  speak  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  heard,  and  Mr. 
Famum,  who  has  one  of  the  finest  voices  on 
the  stage,  is  the  worst  offender  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  He  can  read  with  fine  intelligence, 
sure  phrasing,  and  real  feeling,  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  his  indistinctness. 

It  is  misleading  to  call  “Classmates”  a  gun 
play;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  classify  it  at  all. 
There  is  a  liberal  display  of  weapons  but  no 


supposed  to  indicate  joyous,  effervescent 
youth,  but  the  actors  are  sad  imitations  of 
cadets.  The  sa:ond  act,  in  a  New  York  draw¬ 
ing-room,  has  interest,  while  the  third,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Amazon  jungle,  has  originality 
and  great  strength.  It  is  in  an  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  key  from  the  rest  of  the  play,  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  mushy  first  act  that  one 
marvels  how  an  intelligent  mind  could  put  the 
two  together.  This  third  act  grips  one  and 
saves  the  play,  making  one  almost  willing  to 
forgive  the  counterfeit  youth  in  the  preceding 
acts.  But  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  regret 
that  the  authors  did  not  have  greater  ^ill 
in  getting  the  characters  into  this  situation. 

Robert  Edeson  has  the  heroic  r61e,  but  there 
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are  two  other  fine  acting  parts.  It  is  unusual 
for  a  star  to  accept  a  play  that  gives  others 
better  opportunities  than  his  own  r61e,  so  un¬ 
usual  that  actors  think  it  never  happens  inten¬ 
tionally.  But  Mr.  Edesoy  is  not  only  an 
honest,  sincere  actor  but  a  manly  man  who 
isn’t  deposed  to  “hog  everything  in  sight  ’’ — 
to  drop  into  the  stage  vernacular.  He  is  ver>’ 
willing  that  others  shall  have  every  chance  to 
distinguish  themselves.  He  does  fine  woric  as 
Duncan  Irving. 

So  far  as  prominence  goes,  Bubble  Dumble 
should  be  the  star  part.  He  has  all  the  laugh¬ 
ter-provoking  situations,  all  the  bright  lines — 
and  they  are  bright.  There  is  a  scene  in  the 
last  act  where  Bubble  is  waiting  to  be  married 
and  where  he  interrupts  a  dozen  times  to  ask 
“What  time  is  it?”  that  is  delicious.  Frank 
McIntyre  plays  Bubble  with  a  natural  unctu¬ 
ous  comedy,  a  fine  sense  of  humor,  and  a 
naturalness  that  stamp  him  as  a  real  actor. 
To  be  sure,  no  fourth-year  cadet  was  ever 
so  fat  as  Mr.  McIntyre,  not  by  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so — they  train  them  to  the  bone  at 
West  Point — but  no  one  bothers  about  that, 
for  Mr.  McIntyre  keeps  the  audience  bub¬ 
bling  when  it  isn’t  roaring  at  him. 

The  villain  of  the  play,  who  after  all  is  only 
a  weak  cad,  falls  to  the  lot  of  Wallace  Ed- 
dinger,  who  proves  that  he  is  really  an  able 
and  versatile  actor.  This  is  notable  because 
he  was  a  youthful  prodigy,  one  of  the  three 
far-famed  children  who  played  LitUe  Lord 
Fauntleroy  ever  so  many  years  ago,  the  others 
being  Tommy  Russell,  who  long  since  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  Elsie  Leslie,  who  is  still 
acting  in  a  sweetly  pretty  way.  In  the  third 
act  of  “  Classmate  ”  Mr.  Eddinger  is  shown 
wandering  about  in  the  jungle,  crazed  by 
fever  and  hunger,  and  haunted  by  delusions, 
which  he  portrays  with  a  graphic,  repressed 
realism  that  is  most  impressive.  The  women 
in  the  play  are  rather  insipid,  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  that  is  taken  for  them. 

It  b  most  difikrult  to  adapt  successfully  a 
French  comedy  into  English,  because  the 
standards  of  the  two  peoples  are  so  different. 
Now  and  then,  as  in  “The  Marriage  of 
Kitty,”  the  English  version  is  really  better 
than  the  original  because  of  the  elimination  of 
things  that  appeal  to  the  French  and  that  we 
don’t  discuss  publicly.  And  one  may  believe 
that  this  is  also  true  of  “My  Wife,”  which 
Michael  Morton  has  Anglicized  with  great 
skill,  to  the  immense  benefit  of  John  Drew. 
For  he  is  given  an  opportunity  he  has  not 
known  in  years  to  display  his  marvelous  finish 


as  a  light  comedian.  In  fact,  some  of  us  had 
forgotten  that  in  this  field  Mr.  Drew  has 
no  equal  on  the  American  stage. 

The  theme  of  “My  Wife”  is  old  enough: 
a  bachelor  marries  a  young  girl  out  of  pure 
kindness,  to  save  her  from  another  match, 
and  with  the  undeistanding  that  they  shall 
be  divorced  so  that  she  can  w'ed  a  man  with 
whom  she  believes  herself  in  love.  Of  course 
husband  and  wife  really  come  to  care  for  each 
other  in  the  end.  It  is  the  treatment,  not  the 
theme,  that  gives  the  comedy  real  distinction. 
To  begin  with,  all  the  characters  are  people 
of  flesh  and  Wood,  clearly  drawn  and  always 
interesting.  Then,  the  play  is  remarkably 
well  constructed.  It  moves  swiftly  and  lo¬ 
gically;  there  is  significance  as  well  as  humor 
in  its  situations,  in  the  play  of  personalities. 
The  story  is  developed  naturally  and  force¬ 
fully.  The  dialogue  is  immensely  clever, 
without  being  in  the  least  forced  and  arti¬ 
ficial,  and  there  isn’t  a  dull  moment  in  the 
four  acts.  It  isn’t  much  of  a  stage  produc¬ 
tion,  but  the  play  is  so  good  that  one  forgets 
the  scenery — and  that  is  most  astonishing  in 
these  days. 

Mr.  Drew  is  on  the  stage  most  of  the  time, 
and  it  has  been  long  since  he  has  been  seen 
to  such  excellent  advantage.  His  intelligent 
reading  of  the  crisp  dialogue,  his  by-play,  his 
subtle  naturalness  in  scoring  points,  remind 
one  of  the  old  Augustin  Daly  days.  Truly, 
he  is  “everything  that  goes  with  evening 
dress.”  He  is  that  rare  thing,  an  absolutely 
finished  actor. 

He  has  a  new  leading  woman  who  doesn’t 
seem  in  the  least  depressed  because  she  is 
called  Billie  Burke.  Miss  Burke  came  to 
New  York  fresh  from  London  triumphs  in 
comedies  with  and  without  music.  She  is  an 
American — by  birth,  at  least — and  she  began 
her  stage  career  in  this  country.  She  didn’t 
make  a  marked  impression,  so  she  went  to 
London,  where  she  developed  rapidly. 

Miss  Burke  is  really  a  fine  type  of  what  is 
usually  referred  to  as  the  “onjynoo,”  but  not 
the  pert,  pretty,  and  insipid  kind  recently 
most  familiar,  for  she  is  a  real  actress.  She 
has  originality,  naturalness,  and  personal 
charm.  She  is  a  trim  little  woman  with  a 
round  face,  questioning  eyebrows,  a  delicate 
mouth,  and  a  nose  that  should  be  tilted  if  it 
is  not.  One  of  the  best  things  about  her  is 
her  laugh,  a  rippling,  spontaneous  laugh  that 
compels  others  to  join  in — a  blessed  thing 
to  possess. 

All  the  players  in  “My  Wife”  are  ad- 
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mirable.  There  are  many  French  characters, 
and  they  speak  with  an  accent  that  one  hears 
in  real  Ufe,  but  that  is  very  rare  on  the  stage. 
Morton  Selten,  as  the  French  father,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good.  And  there  is  the  wonderful 
little  Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  who  is  inimitable 
in  his  own  way.  But  one  doubts  if  it  is  the 
author’s  way,  for  the  stupid  aristocrat  is 
plainly  meant  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  Mr. 
Gottschalk  makes  the  Hon.  Gihson  Gore 
something  quite  different;  a  “bounder”  they 
would  call  him  in  England. 

“The  Orchid,”  a  show  that  came  from 
England,  was  put  on  after  a  vigorous  Ameri¬ 
can  manhandling,  and  not  only  braved  the  hot 
weather  but  made  so  big  a  hit  that  it  settled 
down  with  the  autumn  for  a  run  in  another 
theatre.  It  has  a  story  that  never  gets  wholly 
lost  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  a 
time,  with  the  usual  stageful  of  girls  gaudily 
adorned.  This  particular  chorus  can  dance, 
and  if  only  the  members  of  it  could  sing 
with  their  feet,  the  result  might  be — but 
what’s  the  use  of  indulging  in  idle  specu¬ 
lation  ? 

There  are  hi^-priced  specialists  in  the 
cast,  like  Eddie  Foy  and  Trixie  Friganza, 
who  can  go  far  toward  making  any  show  a 
success  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
stage.  Mr.  Foy’s  quaint  drolleries  and  man¬ 
nerisms  have  gain^  him  a  large  following. 
He  has  an  advantage  over  most  comedians  in 
that  he  can  always  be  sure  of  a  good  house  by 
directing  his  family  to  attend  the  performance. 
But  when  the  little  Foys  are  bunched,  they 
are  likely  to  attract  more  attention  than  their 
father. 

The  straight  farce,  “The  Galloper,”  that 
Richard  Harding  Davis  wrote  for  Raymond 
Hitchcock,  in  which  Mr.  Davis’s  beloved 
friends,  the  war  correspondents,  were  fea¬ 
tured,  has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  musi¬ 
cal  play.  Raymond  Hitchcock  is  again  the 
star,  and  under  the  title  of  “A  Yankee 
Tourist  ”  the  play  is  a  genuine  success.  A 
chorus  that  sings  and  cavorts  is  far  more 
interesting  and  entertaining  than  are  lugu¬ 
brious  supernumeraries ;  and  the  lyrics  by 
Wallace  Irwin,  with  music  by  Alfred  G. 
Robyn,  appear  to  be  just  what  the  farce 
lacked.  Some  of  the  humor  has  been  lost,  as, 
for  instance,  the  serious  melodramatic  motive 
that  dominated  the  last  act  of  “The  Gal¬ 
loper.”  If  that  had  been  set  to  music,  the 
effect  would  have  been  particularly  joyous. 

Raymond  Hitchcock  is  at  his  best  in  “A 
Yankee  Tourist.”  He  drones  a  few  songs 


and  fairiy  beams  the  rest  of  the  time,  which 
isn’t  to  be  wondered  at,  as  this  is  the  tet  real 
success  he  has  had  since  “The  Yankee  Con¬ 
sul.”  Apparently,  Mr.  Hitchcock  needs  a 
beauty  b^kground  to  show  off  his  peculiar 
pulchritude  and  a  chorus  to  bring  out  the  hid¬ 
den  beauties  of  his  voice.  Mrs.  Hitchcock, 
still  Flora  Zabelle  to  the  theatre  public,  is  with 
her  husband,  very  much  improved  as  to  acting 
and  singing  and  quite  as  pretty  as  ever  in  her 
artless  Armenian  way. 

This  year  it  is  “TTie  Rogers  Brothers  in 
Panama,”  and  curious  people  wonder  which 
will  hold  out  longest — the  comedians  or  the 
places  of  the  earth.  Panama  seems  an  ad¬ 
mirable  place  to  develop  a  near-plot;  at  least, 
this  is  much  nearer  than  anything  the  Rogers 
Brothers  have  yet  had.  But  the  doUe  far 
nienie  spirit  of  the  tropics  seems  to  have  af¬ 
fected  the  show.  It  doesn’t  gallop  as  swiftly 
as  former  ones,  and  to  me  it  didn’t  seem  as 
funny.  The  humor  of  musical  shows  and 
musical  comedians  is  highly  uncertain;  there 
are  no  fixed  standards,  for  no  human  being  can 
make  another  understand  why  he  is  amused, 
if  the  other  happens  to  be  bored.  The  side¬ 
walk  “gonversationing”  and  parodies  of  the 
stars  either  do  not  descend  this  year  to  the 
usual  depths  of  absurdity  or  I  am  becoming 
over-sophisticated.  Personally,  I  am  sure  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  Rogers  Brothers  or  who¬ 
ever  is  responsible  for  the  brand  of  humor 
that  they  provide  for  the  multitude. 

“The  Lady  from  Lane’s,”  like  “The 
Yankee  Tourist,”  is  a  farce  made  over  into  a 
musical  play,  but  with  precisely  the  opposite 
result.  As  The  Wrong  Mr.  Wright  ”  it  had 
a  fairly  successful  career.  In  musical  form  it 
is  rather  tiresome,  despite  the  earnest  efforts 
of  Thomas  A.  Wise,  who  even  consents  to 
try  to  sing  in  order  to  make  it  go.  There  is 
some  humor  in  it,  because  George  Broad- 
hurst,  who  wrote  the  farce,  has  much  skill 
in  provoking  laughter,  and  the  music  by 
Gustav  Kerker  ambles  along  tunefully.  But 
for  some  reason  the  production  failed  to  score. 

“The  Dairymaids”  really  should  have 
stayed  in  En^nd  where  people  liked  it. 
These  dairymaids  are  well-bred,  innocuous 
young  women  who  sing  prettily  about  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  and  dance  cunningly  for  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason.  Huntley  Wright,  the  English 
comedian,  struggles  bitteriy  to  be  funny,  and 
he  might  succeed  if  he  had  the  ghost  of  an 
opportunity.  But  on  the  whole  “The  Dairy¬ 
maids”  is  a  very  milk-and-watery  musical 
comedy. 
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By  WILLIAM  HANNA  THOMSON.  M.D..  LL.D. 

EDITOR'S  Note. — Do  you  know  that  three-fifths  of  all  human  deaths  are  caused  by 
germ  diseases  t  Suppose  some  one  were  to  say  to  you,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  germs  and 
contagious  diseases  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  you  to  understand  once  and  for  all  what  they 
are,  and  exactly  how  and  why  they  affect  our  bodies."  Wouldn't  you  tell  him  to  go  ahead  t 
That  is  Just  what  Dr.  William  Hanna  Thomson  has  done  here.  The  article  is  a  marvel  of 
simple  exposition  and  is  the  spirit  extract  of  many  thousand  volumes. 

Nothing  in  our  age  has  equaled  the  diseases.  But  this  view  was  then  received 

progress  of  medicine  in  the  knowledge  with  general  incredulity  and  ridicule,  which 

of  that  large  class  of  accidental  diseases  which  continued  for  years.  It  was  but  lately  that  I 

may  be  grouped  together  as  “The  Infec-  learned  that  Ae  eminent  pathologist  Henle 

tions.”  It  is  well  to  emphasize  their  accidental  took  a  similar  position  in  a  paper  published 

nature  from  the  start,  because  accidents  are  thirteen  years  b^ore  mine, 

preventable,  and  we  should  not  cease  insisting  I  make  this  historical  reference  because 
that  the  great  havoc  which  these  diseases  both  the  conununity  and  the  profession  are 

occasion,  amounting  to  at  least  three-fifths  of  still  suffering  from  the  influence  of  old  errors 

all  human  deaths,  scarcely  need  occur  if  about  infections  in  delaying  the  formation  of 

proper  precautions  were  taken  against  them,  a  popular  terminology  which  would  define 

The  human  body,  by  none  of  its  processes,  clearly  the  different  classes  of  these  diseases, 

normal  or  abnormal,  can  give  origin  to  a  Thus  to  the  misuse  of  the  term  “conta- 
single  one  of  these  deadly  agents,  any  more  gious”  may  truly  be  ascribed  not  only  the  loss 
than  a  field  does  to  whatever  grows  in  it;  of  unnumbered  lives,  but  also  the  infliction 
they  are  living  things,  and  all  the  body  does  upon  multitudes  of  needless  suffering  and  in¬ 
is  to  furnish  the  soil  for  their  development  justice.  The  State  Medical  Society  of  Massa- 
It  is  curious  how  slow  the  medical  pro-  chusetts,  for  example,  issued  in  1855,  a  cir- 

fession  was  in  accepting  the  doctrine  that  cular  for  the  information  of  the  public  assert- 

these  agents  are  living  things  and  owe  their  ing  that  Asiatic  cholera,  then  beginning  to  be 

properties  whc^y  to  that  fact.  This  should  epidemic,  was  not  at  all  contagious,  but  was 

have  been  surmised  long  befc«e  it  was  de-  due  to  a  miasm  pervading  the  atmosphere, 

monstrated  by  the  microscope,  because  the  Both  these  statements  operated  as  mis- 

distinctive  features  of  the  most  familiar  in-  chievous  mistakes,  the  first  becaase  it  implied 

fections — namely,  a  first  period  of  incubation  that  if  a  disease  is  not  “contagious”  it  is  not 

specific  to  each,  followed  by  a  similar  pieriod  communicable,  whereas  cholera,  which  is  in- 

of  development,  which  ends  at  last  in  a  great  deed  not  contagious,  may  be  carried  thou- 

reproduction  of  the  original  agent  in  the  body,  sands  of  miles.  From  the  sway  of  the  second 

thus  showing  that  it  always  breeds  true —  error  the  profession  has  only  lately  been 

are  all  characteristics  of  living  things  only  delivered.  There  is  no  miasm.  The  whole 

and  never  of  any  mere  physical  or  chemical  conception  which  formerly  filled  the  minds  of 

agents.  medical  men,  of  noxious  vapors  or  gases 

After  beginning  my  professional  life  as  causing  disease  by  rising  into  the  air  from 
Acting  Physician  of  the  New  York  Quaran-  miasmatic  swamps,  ditches,  or  soils,  has  been 
tine  Hospital  in  1859,  I  published  a  paper  in  finally  dispelled  by  the  demonstration  that 
1862  {American  Medical  Times,  September,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  malaria  in  the  sense 
1862)  in  which  I  maintained  that  nothing  of  a  bad  air,  but  that  the  disease  is  due  solely 
but  the  action  of  living  organisms  could  to  a  hypodermic  injection,  by  a  mosquito, 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  communicable  (ff  a  dose  of  micro-organisms.  There  are, 
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therefore,  no  unhealthy  places  nor  climates, 
as  such,  but  localities  instead  which  medical 
science  can  make  as  salubrious  as  any,  by  dis¬ 
infection. 

The  need,  however,  of  an  adequate 
terminology  which  would  enable  the  com¬ 
munity  to  discriminate  at  once  between  the 
different  kinds  of  infections,  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Both  the  slowness  of  the  public  to 
cooperate  with  the  profession  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  epidemics,  and  the  disgraceful  panics, 
often  entailing  great  commercial  losses,  which 
they  occasion,  are  largely  due  to  a  prevailing 
confusion  about  the  meaning  of  terms.  We 
need  not  wonder  at  the  uncertainty  of  the 
public  on  this  subject  when,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
had  to  call  the  medical  officials  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health  to  account  for  a  public 
announcement,  by  them,  that  tul>erculosis  is 
a  contagious  disease.  The  public  under¬ 
stands  what  a  contagious  disease  means  from 
smallpox.  Everybody,  including  his  dearest 
ones,  should  fear  to  approach  such  a  patient. 
Acting  on  the  suggestion  that  tuberculosis  also 
is  contagious,  employers  have  mistakenly 
discharged  scores  of  unfortunate  consump¬ 
tives,  for  them  and  their  families  to  starve. 

What  we  particularly  need,  therefore,  are 
terms  that  will  indicate  the  ways  by  which 
these  diseases  are  usually  propagated.  When 
the  wavs  are  understood,  then,  and  only  then, 
the  devising  of  means  for  preventing  their 
propagation  becomes  feasible. 

TEXAS  CATTLE  AND  KANSAS  TICKS 

For  it  is  by  no  means  enough  to  know  what 
the  offending  micro-organism  is;  we  must  also 
know  how  it  manages  to  get  in.  Thus 
Laveran,  a  French  surgeon  in  Algiers,  in  1880 
demonstrated  that  malarial  fever  is  caused  by 
an  animalcule  that  eats  up  our  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  But  how  it  comes  to  enter  the 
blood  could  not  be  imagined,  until  the  dis¬ 
covery  in  1892  of  the  cause  of  Texas  cattle 
fever,  by  two  American  surgeons,  Kilbum 
and  Theobald  Smith,  threw  light  on  the 
subject.  The  cattle,  when  they  started  in 
droves  from  Texas  for  Chicago,  had  nothing 
the  matter  with  them,  but  while  passing 
through  a  district  in  Kansas  they  caught  a 
pernicious  fever  which  these  surgeons,  de¬ 
puted  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
investigate  the  subject,  found  to  be  due  to  a 
blood  parasite  similar  to  Laveran’s  parasite 
of  human  malaria.  The  surgeons  care¬ 


fully  examined  the  Kansas  sml,  water,  and 
air  without  finding  any  explanation  therein, 
but  they  found  a  Kansas  tick,  which  crept 
up  the  hoofs  of  the  cattle  and  bit  them 
just  above  the  fetlock.  They  took  some  of 
these  ticks,  first  down  to  Texas  and  then 
others  to  Illinois  and  Ohio,  and  let  them  bite 
cattle  in  those  widely  separated  places,  with 
the  unvarying  result  of  killing  the  cattle  with 
billions  of  these  parasites  eating  up  their 
blood-corpuscles. 

THE  MALARIAL  MOSQUITO 

The  last  step  completed  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  when  they  discovered  that  these  ticks 
themselves  were  infected  about  their  mouths 
with  the  identical  parasite  which  afterward 
multiplied  in  the  cows’  blood,  and  which  the 
ticks  thus  communicated  when  they  bit. 

The  question,  therefore,  at  once  arose. 
What  creature  bites  us?  Of  course,  that 
nocturnal  musician,  the  mosquito.  But  there 
are  125  varieties  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  in¬ 
quiry  was  halted  for  a  long  time  by  the  in¬ 
vestigators’  failing  to  find  any  kinds  of 
mosquitoes  which  were  worse  than  mere 
nuisances,  until  finally  it  was  decided  to  try 
the  mosquitoes  which  lived  and  bit  in  par¬ 
ticularly  malarious  places.  The  Pontine 
marshes  in  Italy  had  dwa}'s  been  celebrated 
for  malaria,  and  so  some  of  the  local  insects 
there  with  handsome  spots  on  their  wings 
were  caught  by  Italian  savants  and  sent  to 
a  convent  in  the  Apennines  whose  inmates 
never  had  malaria,  \\lien  the  mosquitoes 
were  let  loose  there  upon  some  men,  straight¬ 
way  the  men  had  ague.  Likewise,  a  batch  of 
Pontine  mosquitoes  was  sent  to  London, 
where  two  medical  students  volunteered  to 
have  their  hands  bitten  by  them.  Both  these 
young  men  had  their  blood  filled  with  La¬ 
veran’s  animalcules  in  thirty-six  hours.  An 
English  commission  of  doctors  was  sent  to 
camp  in  those  deadly  swamps  for  a  year,  which 
they  did,  protected  by  wire  netting,  without 
one  of  them  becoming  infected. 

Now,  in  daily  practise  nothing  is  often  so 
puzzling  to  decide  as  whether  the  ailments  of  a 
patient  are  due  to  malaria  or  not,  for  it  can 
wear  more  disguises  than  any  sneak-thief; 
but  if  it  is  malaria,  then  a  drop  of  blood  under 
the  microscope  tells  that  the  patient  has  been 
visited  by  that  hungry  mosquito  called 
Anopheles  claviger,  after  he  has  gorged 
hipaself  with  the  blood  of  another  already  in¬ 
fected  human  being.  Therefore,  the  im- 
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(Mftant  facts  are  settled  that  the  malarial  para¬ 
site  must  always  come  first  from  an  infected 
human  being  and  that  the  winged  carrier  from 
the  infected  to  the  healthy  must  be  an 
Anopheles.  Which,  however,  was  the  first 
in  history  to  harbor  these  sickening  things 
is  like  the  old  question  whether  the  egg 
preceded  the  hen  or  the  hen  preceded  the 

egg- 

This  particular  aspect  of  the  question,  viz., 
how  our  microbic  enemies  get  into  us,  is 
practically  so  all-imp>ortant  that  we  will  add 
another  illustration.  Malta  or  Mediterranean 
fever,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  serious  infection 
which  causes  an  exhausting  fever  character¬ 
ized  by  numerous  Telap)ses.  The  British 
Government  found  that  in  1905  it  was  re- 
sp>onsible  for  the  exp)ensive  item  of  the  loss  d 
80,000  days  cd  service  by  soldiers  of  the  Malta 
garrison,  besides  those  who  died  from  it  or 
who  were  invalided  home.  The  Government 
requested  the  Royal  Society  to  send  a  com¬ 
mission  to  find  out  what  could  be  done  about 
it,  for  though  the  bacterium  of  this  fever 
had  been  identified  since  1887,  or  for  eighteen 
years,  yet  its  origin  and  mode  of  propaga¬ 
tion  were  still  unknown.  The  commission 
established  the  fact  that  this  bacterium  first 
attacked  goats  and  then  p>assed  into  the 
milk  of  these  animals.  As  this  article  was 
the  only  milk  used  by  the  soldiers,  imported 
cows’  milk  was  substituted,  with  the  result 
that  in  1906  the  epidemic  entirely  ceased  in 
the  garrison. 

Such  illustrations  suffice  to  explain  why 
physicians  chafe  so  at  the  fact  that  while  the 
organisms  which  cause  those  most  terrible  of 
infections,  pneumonia  and  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  are  known  and  can  be  cultivated 
on  suitable  media  outside  of  the  body,  yet 
how  they  get  into  the  body  b  not  yet  settl^. 

A  PROPOSED  CLASSIFICATION 

The  term  “Infectious”  should  be  ap)- 
plied  to  all  diseases  caused  by  the  entrance 
into  the  body  of  their  spiecific  micrp-organ- 
bms.  A  brM  and  easily  remembered  classi¬ 
fication  of  these  diseases  might  be  formulated 
as  follows: 

Class  I 

Those  which  are  communicated  from  the 
sick  to  the  healthy  directly.  That  b,  simple 
proximity  b  sufficient  to  convey  the  disease. 
To  thb  class  only  should  the  term  “Coii- 
tagious^*  be  app>li^. 


Class  II 

Those  which  are  conununicated  from  the 
sick  to  the  healthy  indirectly,  that  b,  by  some 
intermediate  carrier  of  the  infection,  and  not 
by  simple  proximity.  These  diseases,  there¬ 
fore,  are  not  “contagious,”  and  those  sick 
with  them  can  be  personally  attended  without 
danger. 

Class  III 

Those  in  which  the  infection  gains  entrance 
by  inoculation,  that  b,  through  a  wound  of 
the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  or  by  some 
equivalent  lesion  thereof.  These  affections 
likewise  are  not  contagious. 

TRAVELING  DISEASES 

Now,  every  infecticm  can  be  communicated 
by  injection  into  a  vein,  and  some  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  like  smallp>ox  and  scarlet 
fever,  may  be  carried  by  clothes,  or  even  by 
letter,  from  one  person  to  another.  But 
neither  of  these  modes  of  infection  is  com¬ 
mon,  and  therefore,  practically,  need  not 
militate  against  a  classification  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  general  use. 

I.  The  term  “contagious”  need  not  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  because,  strictly  sp>eaking,  it  defines 
the  mode  of  communication  to  be  by  personal 
contact.  Thb  probably  b  not  the  actual 
mode  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  the  ex- 
pbnatory  term  “proximity”  b  amply  suffi¬ 
cient;  and,  moreover,  points  out  the  only 
adequate  means  of  prevention,  namely, 
quarantine.  The  practical  question,  then, 
becomes  how  long  the  quarantining  of  the 
sick  should  be  continued,  and  this  can  be 
settled  only  according  to  the  ptarticular  infec¬ 
tion  itself.  The  chief  members  of  this  cbss 
are:  smallpMx,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whoop¬ 
ing-cough,  diphtheria,  influenza,  typhus  (not 
typhoid)  fever,  the  bubonic  plague,  mumps, 
l^ides  some  other  minor  contagious  com- 
pbints. 

II.  It  b  with  the  mode  of  propagation  of  the 
second  cbss,  or  those  diseases  which  are  com¬ 
municated  by  some  intermedbry  carrier,  that 
the  public  needs  the  most  instruction.  The 
chief  members  d  thb  cbss  are  typhoid  fever, 
Asbtic  cholera,  and  tuberculosb.  None  of 
them  b  contagious — the  pierson  skk  with 
them  may  be  attended  all  through  the  ill¬ 
ness  by  physicians,  nurses,  or  friends,  with¬ 
out  their  contracting  the  disease.  And  yet  no 
p)erson  ever  has  any  one  of  these  affections 
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without  having  got  it  from  some  one  who  has 
it.  Thus  a  consumptive  lawyer  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  did  not  communicate  tuberculosis 
to  his  wife  and  several  children  at  his  own 
home,  but  at  his  down-town  office  he  expector¬ 
ated  freely  on  the  bare  floor,  with  the  result 
that  the  janitor  of  the  building,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  who  in  turn  daily  swept  his 
office  floor,  all  contracted  tuberculosis.  As  no 
other  office  in  the  building  was  occupied  by  a 
consumptive  person,  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
he  was  the  propagator  of  the  malady. 

These  diseases,  therefore,  instead  of  hang¬ 
ing  around  the  first  scene  of  their  activity,  are 
given  to  travel,  sometimes  to  long  distances 
and  by  hidden  ways,  to  their  next  victims. 
Modem  medicine  may  well  pride  itself  that  its 
scientific  detectives  have  at  last  caught  each 
one  of  them  by  finding  just  what  carriers  they 
use  on  their  trips.  Deal  understandingly 
with  those  carriers  and  these  miscreants  are 
done  for. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  case  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The 
present  generation  hardly  knows  how  the 
dread  specter  of  this  epidemic  once  made  all 
the  Western  nations  tremble  when  the  news 
came  that  it  had  started  afresh  on  its  travels 
from  its  native  India.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  discovered  there  that  its  chief 
outbursts  coincided  with  the  great  Hindu  pil¬ 
grimage,  which  occurred  once  in  twelve  years, 
to  Hardwar  on  the  Ganges.  How  cholera 
might  abound  on  such  an  occasion  is  well 
shown  by  the  description  of  Dr.  Simi>son,  the 
able  health  officer  of  Calcutta. 

A  CHOLERA  TANK 

‘‘At  this  pilgrimage,  which  is  also  held  as  a 
fair,  from  Soo,ooo  to  1,000,000  Hindus  collect 
to  drink  the  holy  waters  of  their  sacred  Ganges, 
and  to  bathe  in  the  great  tank  constructed 
at  the  riverside.  From  April  8  to  April  12, 
1891,  it  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  seething 
mass  of  humanity  in  constant  motion  through 
the  pool  at  the  rate  of  400  to  500  per  minute. 
Now,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  a  few 
cases  of  cholera  introduced  into  such  a 
multitude  would  easily  induce  not  only  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  there  and  then,  but  by  the 
returning  pilgrims  would  be  carried  far  and 
wide.  Thus  a  sanitary  commissioner  saj's  of 
previous  Hardwar  gatherings  that  very  little 
remains  on  record,  but  that  little  is  a  record  of 
disease  and  death.  So  grave  was  the  outlook 
that  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  pil¬ 


grimage  in  1891  w'as  seriously  discussed, 
and  many  officials  of  great  experience  re¬ 
ported  that  the  most  complete  sanitary  ar¬ 
rangements  would  be  poweiiess  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  cholera  if  the  fair  were  held. 

TYPHOID  IN  CITY  WATER 

“As  this  prohibition  might  entail  the  danger 
of  a  general  insurrection,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  hand  the  management  over 
to  the  Indian  Medical  Staff.  The  latter,  now 
knowing  just  how  cholera  infects,  and  that, 
without  being  taken  in  food  or  drink,  it 
cannot  travel  six  inches,  allowed  the  fair 
to  be  held.  They  promptly  removed  to  ap¬ 
pointed  tents  every  case  of  the  disease  in  this 
Asiatic  crowd  as  soon  as  reported.  All 
discharges  from  the  patients  were  quickly 
disinfected,  with  the  result  that  the  cholera 
was  stamped  out  as  effectually  as  a  fire  can 
be  extinguished  if  taken  just  at  its  begin¬ 
ning.” 

When  cholera  visited  the  port  of  New  York, 
being  imported  from  Hamburg,  which  had 
suffered  from  a  severe  epidemic  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1892,  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  appointed  a  committee,  of  which 
I  was  chairman,  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Cities  at  Albany  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  the  Academy  to  the  plan  devised  by 
Tammany  Hall  to  buy  up  a  continuous  strip 
of  land  on  each  bank  of  the  Croton  River 
and  prevent  thereby  the  contamination  of  the 
river  with  cholera  germs.  We  were  to  show 
that  this  real  estate  project  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  contamination  of  the  Croton  by  a 
single  brook  which  flows  into  it,  on  the 
Hadem  Railroad,  after  passing  the  cabins  of 
Italian  laborers.  Some  of  these  laborers,  we 
learned,  had  already  landed  with  suspicious 
bowel  complaints  from  an  infected  steamer. 
As  I  began,  in  my  remarks,  to  refer  to  the 
extensive  British  exp>erience  with  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  chairman  ol  the  Senate  committee 
roared  out:  “We  do  not  want  anything 
English  here!  God  Almighty  Himself  con¬ 
taminates  the  Croton  when  He  sends  His 
rain!”  As  it  was  plain  to  our  committee 
that  we  might  as  well  address  a  bench  of 
Mohammedan  muftis  as  this  body  of  Senators, 
we  withdrew.  In  the  next  morning’s  papers, 
the  Academy  published  to  the  panic-stricken 
city  a  statement  showing  what  a  danger  to 
public  health  politicians  can  be  in  such 
emergencies. 

W’e  cited,  at  the  time,  what  I  was  not  al- 
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lowed  to  show  to  our  Senators,  the  official 
reports  that  had  been  sent  to  me  by  the 
Hamburg  authorities.  The  latter,  when  they 
found  that  one  side  of  a  street  had  many 
cases  of  chcdera,  if  it  was  supplied  by  water 
from  the  Elbe,  while  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  street,  which  had  a  different  water- 
supply,  did  not  have  a  case,  at  once  ordered 
scientific  engineers  to  construct  great  sand 
filters  to  purify  the  Elbe  water.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  these  filtering  plants,  cholera  ceased, 
but  not  until  ships  infected  with  it  had 
already  started  for  New  York.  The  Tam¬ 
many  authorities,  alarmed  by  the  newspapers, 
asked  for  another  conference  with  our  com¬ 
mittee,  promising  to  adopt  any  bill  that  the 
Academy  would  draft  B  ut  when  the  Academy 
proposed  that  a  filtering  plant  for  the  Croton 
should  be  constructed  by  experts  chosen 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Engineers, 
instead  of  by  the  City  Board  of  Public  Works, 
the  city  oflkials  were  much  incensed.  As 
the  cholera  scare  meantime  had  died  out. 
New  York  City  to  this  day  continues  to 
drink  unfiltered  Croton  water,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  thousands  die  here  from  typhoid 
fever,  which,  like  cholera,  is  a  water-borne 
disease  and  which  every  year  becomes  more 
rife  as  the  Croton  nins  low.  Philadelphia 
also  has  its  yeariy  epidemics  of  t^’phoid, 
which  the  medical  profession  there  has  pro¬ 
tested  might  be  cffiviated  by  filtering  the 
Schuvlkill  waters.  So  it  might,  but  for  the 
politicians  making  a  job  of  die  construction 
of  the  filter  works,  so  that  they  get  the  money 
out  of  it  but  leave  the  typhoid  germs  in.  The 
drainage  of  Connecticut  towns  also  infects 
the  oyster  beds  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  I 
have  been  called  in  consultation  to  patients 
at  our  most  fashionable  hotels,  ill  with  ty¬ 
phoid  from  their  habit  of  eating  raw  oysters 
for  their  first  course  at  dinner. 

CONSUMPnON  LOSING  POWER 

There  remains  the  so<alled  Great  White 
Plague,  which  might  as  well  be  called  the 
Yellow  or  the  Black  Plague,  for  it  is  the  most 
fatal  of  diseases  in  Japan,  and  negroes  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  it.  It  is  doubtless 
the  greatest  sin^e  cause  of  death  in  the 
world.  The  bacteria  of  tuberculosis  choose  to 
ride  about  on  the  motes  in  the  air,  which  can 
be  seen  in  a  ray  sunshine  coming  throu^  a 
window.  But  we  now  know  that  sunshine 
kills  them  in  seven  minutes;  likewise  fresh 
air,  that  is,  oxygen,  disagrees  with  them.  They 


like  the  shade,  particularly  if  damp,  and  being 
heavier  than  air,  gradually  sink  downward, 
so  that  bread  crumbs  rubt^  down  the  walls 
of  a  hospital  ward  will  collect  more  of  them 
as  the  floor  is  approached.  From  the  floor 
where  consumptives  have  been  expectorating, 
millions  of  them  will  rise  with  the  first  sweep¬ 
ing,  to  infect  by  way  of  throat  and  lungs. 
How  many  enter  also  by  being  swallowed  in 
tuberculous  meat  and  milk  has  not  yet  been 
settled,  but  enough  is  already  known  to 
indicate  where  this  destroyer  is  to  be  found, 
and,  therefore,  how  he  is  to  be  fought.  All 
this  knowledge  is  comparatively  recent, 
because  it  was  not  till  1882  that  Koch 
demonstrated  that  tuberculosis  is  a  germ 
disease.  But  already  its  victims  are  yearly 
diminishing  in  numl^r  in  every  country,  in 
proportion  to  its  civilization,  and  it  is  not  a 
fanciful  expectation  that  in  another  century 
consumption  may  become  as  uncommon  as 
leprosy  is  now. 

INFECTION  BY  INOCULATION  .  • 

III.  Not  since  history  began  has  medical 
science  bestowed  such  a  boon  upon  mankind 
as  that  which  our  own  generation  has  wit¬ 
nessed,  in  the  discoveries  of  the  nature  and 
prevention  of  those  diseases  which  infect  by 
inoculation,  and  which  constitute  our  third 
class. 

To  impress  upon  his  youthful  mind  the  im¬ 
portance  of  gua^ng  against  this  third  class  of 
infections,  the  medical  student  at  the  laboratory 
is  given  this  object-lesson:  Two  test-tubes, 
nearly  filled  with  a  clear  meat  broth  and  then 
closed  at  the  top  with  a  cotton  plug,  are  given 
to  him,  with  directions  to  wash  his  hands 
with  soap  and  water  and  clean  his  nails  with  a 
brush  as  thoroughly  as  he  can  for  some  ten 
minutes.  After  he  thinks  that  his  hands  have 
become  altogether  clean,  he  removes  the  plug 
from  one  of  the  test-tubes  and  barely  touches 
with  a  finger-tip  its  contained  br^,  after 
which  he  restores  the  cotton  plug  and  puts 
both  tubes  away  on  a  shelf  for  twenty-four 
hours.  ^liat  he  will  see  then  is  that  the 
broth  in  the  test-tube  which  received  his  sup¬ 
posedly  pure  touch  is  turbid  from  the  presence 
of  milUons  of  microbes,  while  the  other  tube 
remains  perfectly  clear. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Hermann  Knapp,  the 
distingui^ed  oculist  oi  New  Yorti,  in  order  to 
remove  the  incredulity  of  some  medical  men 
on  this  subject,  presented  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  six  rabbits  on  which  he  had  per- 
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formed  the  operation  of  extracting  the  lens  of 
the  eye,  as  is  done  for  patients  with  cataract. 
Three  of  the  rabbits  had  their  lenses  removed 
by  instruments  taken  bright  and  clean  from 
his  operating-case;  the  other  three  had  their 
lenses  dug  out  with  an  ordinary  carpet  tack. 
The  result  was  that  the  three  rabbits  that 
were  operated  on  with  his  usual  instruments 
for  the  purpose  had  lost  their  eyes  by  purulent 
ulceration,  while  the  eyes  of  the  three  on 
which  the  carpet  tack  was  used  had  healed 
perfectly.  The  explanation  was  that  the 
carpet  tack  was  first  sterilized  by  passing  it 
through  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  while 
the  instruments  were  used  directly  from  their 
velvet-lined  case. 

DANGER  IN  HOSPITAL  PLASTER 

These  micro-organisms,  therefore,  which 
always  must  be  watched  against,  cover  us  in 
layers  from  head  to  foot,  besides  settling 
upon  everything  about  us,  and  in  such  num¬ 
bers  that  Surgeon-General  Sternberg,  in  his 
book  on  bacteriology,  estimates  that  one  kind, 
especially  dreaded  whenever  the  skin  is  to 
be  cut — the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus — 
can  hold  a  mass-meeting  of  eight  billions  of 
them  on  the  end  of  a  lancet.  If  it  be  asked 
how  this  enumeration  can  be  made,  the  in¬ 
quirer  is  referred  to  the  device  used  by 
microscopists  called  the  cUometer,  which 
consists  of  a  plate  of  glass  on  which  micro¬ 
scopic  squares  have  been  scratched  by  a 
mathematically  working  machine.  A  drop  of 
the  culture  containing  the  microlies  is  poured 
upon  this  plate,  and  the  average  number 
found  in  a  square  is  counted.  Multiplying 
this  average  by  the  whole  number  of  squares 
on  the  plate  will  give  a  more  accurate  return 
than  most  census-takers  make  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  York. 

Until  these  our  enemies  were  revealed  by 
that  marvelous  human  invention  and  bene¬ 
factor,  the  modem  microscope,  surgeons  were 
in  a  pathetic  state  of  perplexity  how  to  ac¬ 
count  for  a  number  of  puzzles;  among  them, 
the  existence  of  what  was  then  called  hos¬ 
pitalism.  By  this  was  meant  that  there 
was  something  about  old  hospital  buildings 
which  made  it  dangerous  to  perform  amputa¬ 
tions  or  other  serious  operations  within  their 
walls.  At  my  first  sitting  as  a  member  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Board,  the  late 
Dr.  H.  B.  Sands  introduced  a  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  passed,  that  there¬ 
after  no  major  surgical  operation  should  be 


undertaken  at  Bellevue.  The  reason  given 
was  that  he  and  others  of  his  cdleagues  lost  at 
Bellevue  all  their  cases  of  amputation,  while 
at  the  newly  constructed  New  York  and 
Roosevelt  Hospitals  the  same  surgeons  were 
uniformly  successful.  The  supposition,  there¬ 
fore,  was  that  the  plastering  and  floors  of  old 
hospital  buildings  had  somehow  become  in¬ 
fected  with  so  much  going  on  in  them,  but 
just  how  no  one  could  guess.  This  resolution 
seemed  like  going  back  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  as  reflected  in  a  ])assage  in  Leviticus, 
which  directs  that  the  plaster  of  the  house  of  a 
leper  be  taken  down  and  burned  because  the 
plaster  itself  had  leprosy,  a  fact  which  modem 
science  proves  to  be  literally  true.  The  same 
thing  is  true  also  of  that  first  cousin  of  leprosy, 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  which  is  quite 
fond  of  abiding  on  a  shaded  plaster  wall.  But 
at  present  the  most  serious  surgical  operations 
are  performed  at  Bellevue  with  as  good  a 
record  of  success  as  in  'any  other  hospital, 
simply  because  the  days  of  antiseptic  surgery 
have  come. 

What  antiseptic  surgery'  means  is  this: 
Each  of  us  has  a  great  defensive  barrier, 
called  by  anatomists  the  basement  membrane, 
which  is  continuous,  both  outside  and  inside 
of  us.  On  it  grow  layers  of  cells  arranged 
thickly  on  the  ^in,  much  like  shingles,  while 
they  rather  resemble  a  p>avement  on  that  in¬ 
ternal  skin  called  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  lines  all  our  tubes  and  the  cavities 
which  are  enlargements  of  those  tubes.  Now 
not  until  our  innumerable  germ  enemies 
break  through  thb  barrier  can  they  set  fire 
to  us  with  inflammation  and  abscesses  or 
poison  us  outright  to  death.  And  antiseptic 
surgery  represents  the  methods  by  which  this 
membrane  is  protected. 

IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY 

The  scene  at  an  operating-table  in  one  of 
our  hospitals  now  would  make  one  of  the  old 
masters  of  surgery  stare.  The  operator  him¬ 
self  and  all  his  staff  are  dressed  like  the  old 
holy  priests  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  wearing 
white  caps  and  gowns,  with  the  nurses  stand¬ 
ing  around  like  priestesses  all  in  spotless 
white,  while  every’  one  about  the  table  has 
gone  through  as  many  ablutions  as  befits 
the  occasion  of  a  bloody  sacrifice  under 
the  auspices  of  the  immaculate  Goddess  of 
Cleanliness.  A  minute  and  elaborate  ritual 
has  been  observed  of  sterilizing  everything — 
towels,  threads,  needles,  forceps,  instruments. 
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and  what  not,  while  the  floor  itself  is  made  of 
glass  or  ^az^  tiles,  rather  than  of  wood. 
The  surgeon  himself  does  not  venture  to  cut 
the  victim  till  he  has  put  on  his  sterilized 
^oves,  because  he  cannot  possibly  clean  his 
own  fingers  enough.  Should  any  onlooker 
take  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket  to  reach  for  the 
gaping  wound,  he  would  be  ejected  instanter 
for  spoiling  the  whole  performance  with  his 
defiling  touch. 

The  results  of  this  vigilant  war  against 
microbes  are  simply  marvelous,  and  can  be 
fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who,  like 
myself,  can  remember  the  surgery  of  former 
days  in  hospital  wards  and  on  the  battle-field. 

UFE-SAVING  BY  DISINPECTION 

When  I  came  to  New  York,  no  surgeon 
dared  to  operate  for  appendicitis,  because  to 
open  the  abdomen  then  meant  almost  certain 
death,  and  as  for  opening  the  skull  to  extract  a 
brain  tumor,  none  but  a  lunatic  would  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing!  Appendicitis  oc- 
curr^  in  those  days  as  often  as  now,  but  the 
patients  were  left  to  die  with  what  was  then 
called  peritonitis,  for  which  only  opium  in 
heroic  doses  was  given.  At  present,  whenever 
the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  develop,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  surgical  accident 
within  the  abdominal  cavity  is  sus{)ected.  If 
nothing  else  will  explain  the  matter,  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  operation  opening  this  once  sacred 
cavity  is  gone  through  with,  quite  unconcern¬ 
edly,  because  if  need  be  the  surgeon  is  ready 
then  to  sew  up  a  hole  in  the  stomach  caused 
by  an  ulcer,  or  to  resect  a  yard  of  the  in¬ 
testine.  As  to  that  big  bag,  the  peritoneum 
— which,  if  its  folds  were  all  opened  out, 
would  be  four  times  the  extent  of  the  skin — 
if  he  finds  that  pus-making  microbes  have  got 
into  its  cavity,  he  will  then  flood  it  with 
gallons  of  water,  sterilized  by  being  well 
boiled. 

Though  the  reader  can  now  imagine  what 
unnumbered  lives  have  been  saved  by  this 
vigilance  against  infection  by  inoculation,  the 
triumphs  by  the  same  means  of  what  is  cdled 
conservative  surgery  are  no  less  complete. 
Limbs  or  other  parts  terribly  injured  in  rail¬ 
road  accidents,  or  in  machine  shops,  or  in  war, 
which  formerly  would  have  been  dealt  with 
by  immediate  amputation,  are  now  preserved 
to  their  owners  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
And  all  on  principles  of  disinfection  of  such 
wide  application  that  every  specialist  in 
affections  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  etc.. 


has  now  to  be  a  diligent  student  of  bacteri¬ 
ology. 

But  the  record  instance,  so  to  speak,  of 
life-saving  still  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
When  I  came  to  New  York,  a  great  discussion 
was  going  on  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
which  lasted  for  four  sittings  and  was  par¬ 
ticipated  in  not  only  by  the  most  eminent 
New  York  men  in  the  department  involved, 
but  by  distinguished  men  invited  from  other 
cities.  The  subject  was  the  nature  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  or  child-bed 
fever,  in  which  the  mortality  was  then  simply 
awful.  Those  published  debates  are  now 
curious  reading,  for  they  show'  that  not  a  man 
present  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  that  same  year,  the 
mortality  from  puerperal  fever  in  the  Vienna 
Hospital,  the  largest  maternity  hospital  in  the 
world,  was  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  mothers 
attacked  and  twenty-eight  per  cent.  <  of  all 
deaths  there,  while  last  year  in  the  same  insti¬ 
tution  it  had  fallen  to  one-quarter  of  one  per 
cent.  1  The  record  of  the  maternity  wards  in 
Bellevue  that  year  was  even  worse.  At 
present  we  can  say  that  this  disease  is  wholly 
extinct  in  the  institutions  of  New  York. 

The  fearful  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  was  as¬ 
cribed  in  all  the  books  when  I  was  a  student 
to  puncture  or  irritation  of  a  nerve,  and  both 
hands  and  feet  were  sometimes  cut  off  to  stop 
the  irritation  going  up  the  nerve  to  the  spine. 
Now  we  know  that  it  is  due  to  a  fatal  poison 
in  the  blood,  which  acts  like  strv'chnia,  though 
more  painfully,  and  which  is  produced  by  a 
bacillus  lodged  in  a  punctured  wound  made 
by  some  stick,  nail,  or  pistol  wad  on  which  this 
evil  bacillus  happen^  to  be.  It  is  a  soil 
bacillus  and  swarms  in  rich  garden  earth, 
particularly  where  guano  or  fish  manure  is 
used.  All  wounds,  therefore,  into  which 
earth  has  entered  should  be  promptly  cau¬ 
terized. 

HYDROPHOBIA  PREVENTABLE 

Hydrophobia  also  presents  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  modem  science  can  do.  A 
recent  remarkable  discovery  by  Dr.’ira  Van 
Giesen,  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health,  makes  it  possible  now  to 
determine  in  a  few  minutes  what  used  to  take 
weeks  to  decide.  As  dogs  are  so  generally 
shot  if  they  bite  people  in  the  streets,  it  then 
becomes  an  anxious  question  whether  the  dog 
was  mad  or  not.  Formerly,  to  settle  this 
question,  rabbits  were  inoculated  with  the 
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saliva  or  blood  of  the  suspected  dog,  to  see  if 
it  gave  them  the  disease.  But  it  might  be 
necessary  to  wait  a  month  to  be  sure  on  this 
point.  But  Dr.  Van  Giesen  has  discovered 
that  a  slice  of  a  mad  dog’s  brain  shows  an  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  brain-cells  never  found  except 
in  rabies.  If  this  is  found,  the  serum  treat¬ 
ment  initiated  by  the  illustrious  Pasteur 
should  be  commenced  at  once,  because  it  very 
rarely  fails  to  prevent  the  development  of  this 
drea^ul  malady  if  begun  in  time. 

ICASTYKS  OF  SCIENCE 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  yellow 
fever.  When  I  was  physician  of  the  New  York 
Quarantine  Hospital,  we  all  were  possessed 
with  imaginary  fears  that  this  deadly  agent 
was  a  something  which  clung  to  clothes 
and  such  things,  and  we  were  afraid  even 
of  the  silk  ribbons  tied  around  bunches 
of  Havana  cigars.  All  articles  too  valuable 
to  bum  were  wheeled  into  cast-iron  ovens  to 
be  superheated,  while  a  big  iron  scow  was 
laden  with  the  cheaper  go^  from  the  in¬ 
fected  ships  and  towed  down  the  Lower  Bay 
to  make  a  blaze  of  them  at  night.  And  all 
the  while,  yellow  fever  cometh  only  through 
the  proboscis  of  a  mosquito!  All  our  fuss 
was  needless,  and  we  might  have  accepted 
presents  of  cigars  from  shi{>s’  captains 
without  a  tremor.  But  never  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  knowledge  that  has 
abated  this  fearful  scourge — in  the  epidemic 
of  1793,  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia  died  from  it — ^was  bought  at  the 
expense  of  heroic  lives  in  scientific  searching 
for  its  real  cause.  As  Dr.  Osier  says,  the 
deaths  of  Dr.  Lazear  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mission  of  1900,  and  of  Dr.  Myers  of  the 
Liverpool  Commission,  from  this  disease,  add 
two  more  names  to  the  already  long  rcdl  of  the 
martvrs  of  science. 

This  yellow-fever  mosquito  is  not  our  above- 
mentioned  acquaintance  Anopheles  Claviger, 
who  gives  us  chills  and  fever,  but  is  dubbed 
Cttlex  Stegomia,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
domestic  habits,  because  it  stays  in  houses 


and  breeds  in  household  water  receptacles, 
such  as  tubs,  or  even  tin  cans.  The  city  of 
Havana  for  several  centuries  has  been  the 
ydlow-fever  pest-hole  for  infecting  North 
America;  and  every  summer  our  Southern 
cities  have  been  in  fear  of  this  undesirable 
Cuban  importation.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards 
were  put  out  by  our  army,  Havana  was 
cleans^  of  its  dirt  and  became  a  healthy 
city,  except  that  it  still  produced  yellow 
fever.  In  1900,  the  Unit^  States  Army 
Commission,  of  which  the  lamented  Dr.  La¬ 
zear  was  one,  by  a  series  of  ingenious  inves¬ 
tigations  proved  that  Stegomia  was  the  cul¬ 
prit  Straightway  Surgeon  Colonel  W.  C. 
Gorgas,  the  Sanitary  Superintendent  of 
Havana,  suffocated  all  the  mosquitoes  with 
smudge  in  the  houses,  and  dosed  their  larvae 
with  petroleum  in  26,000  domestic  water 
receptacles  which  his  inspectors  discovered, 
with  the  result  that  on  September  a8, 1901,  the 
last  case  of  yellow  fever  in  Havana  was  re¬ 
ported,  and  for  two  years  not  a  single  new 
case  occurred  in  that  city. 

Colonel  Gorgas  has  remarked  in  a  recent 
address  that  medical  science  will  yet  make 
tropical  countries  the  most  desirable  places 
in  the  world  to  live  in. 

MEDICINE  AND  KEAL  ESTATE 

But  how  does  the  worid  reward  such  great 
and  brave  life-savers?  New  York  spent  three 
days  edebrating  the  advent  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  because  he  had  destroyed  whole 
ships’  crews  of  Spaniards  without  himself 
losing  a  man.  In  contrast,  all  that  medical 
science  can  say  to  her  votaries  is:  Do  not 
expect  to  have  people  thank  you  for  the  dis¬ 
eases  they  do  not  have,  though  but  for  you 
they  would  have  them  badly.  But  you  may 
reedve  some  consideration  if  you  show  that 
vast  tracts  of  now  worthless  real  estate  may 
become  maricetable,  if  only  your  profession  be 
allowed  to  make  them  healthy  at  the  cost  of 
one-hundredth  of  the  sums  now  spent  by 
civilized  men  in  finding  the  best  means  to 
shoot  or  to  drown  their  f^ows! 


No  Mcny-Go-Roundin’ 

By  B«ule  R.  Hoover 

ON  Labor  Day  morning,  in  the  dingy  yel¬ 
low  tenement  that  the  Flickingers  called 
home,  the  wildest  chaos  reigned,  with  the 
storm-center  in  the  pantry  where  Ma  was 
packing  the  picnic  dinner. 

For  Pa  Flickinger,  partly  out  of  politeness 
to  his  employer,  who  was  giving  a  picnic  to 
the  men  in  his  factory,  but  mostly  b^ause  he 
himself  wanted  to  go,  was  preparing  to  take 
the  whole  family  for  a  day’s  outing  at  St. 
Joe,  a  summer  resort  just  across  the  river  on 
Lake  Michigan. 

Pa  and  his  two  sons.  Bill,  the  autocrat  of 
the  family,  and  Jed,  who  founded  himself  on 
Bill,  and  the  boys’  ten-year-old  sister.  Opal, 
came  and  went  in  all  stages  of  apparel; 
jerked  open  reluctant  bureau  drawers,  pawed 
the  contents  wildly  over  without  seeing  the 
things  that  lay  uppermost,  and  hunted  ex¬ 
citedly  for  their  best  clothes. 

“It  does  seem  as  if  all  the  duds  we’ve  got 
is  lost,”  cried  Ma.  “  Git  out  of  them  bureau 
drawers,  Jed;  a  fool’d  know  his  shoes  wasn’t 
there.” 

Pa’s  clean  socks  were  also  missing.  “You 
come  in  here,”  declared  Ma,  mashing  butter 
into  a  cup,  “as  if  the  pantry  was  your  regular 
dressing-room;”  for  Pa  was  standing  meekly 
by  with  his  best  shoes  in  his  hand. 

“Take  your  time,  old  woman,  take  yoiu* 
time — no  hurry.”  Pa  spoke  placidly  enough, 
but  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  his  very 
soul  was  anxious  about  socks. 


“Ma!”  called  the  deep  voice  of  Bill  from 
the  stairway. 

“Hey?”  answered  Ma  absently,  deeply 
considering  whether  she  ought  to  cut  the 
lemon  pies  now  or  wait  till  dinner-time.  “  If 
they’re  cut  now  they’ll  drip,”  she  said,  think¬ 
ing  aloud.  “But  if  I  don’t  cut  ’em — and 
there  never  is  no  knife  at  a  picnic — then  the 
boys’ll  claw  ’em  to  pieces.” 

“My  jack-knife  ain’t  been  out’n  my  pocket 
for  ten  year — that  cuts  summat,”  suggested 
Pa;  then  he  asked:  “Could  them  socks  be  in 
the  clothes-basket?” 

“That’s  jest  where  they  be;  git  ’em  on  to 
yoxuself;  and  then  hunt  up  a  collar —  You 
make  me  nervous!  Let  me  see,  what  was  I 
worryin’  about?  Oh,  yes,  a  knife - ” 

“My  jack-knife  ain’t  been  out’n — ”  began 
Pa,  returning  with  so  radiant  a  face  that  Ma 
knew  he  had  found  his  clean  socks. 

“Ma!  can’t  you  hear  nothin’?”  yelled  Bill 
in  stentorian  tones.  He  was  the  eldest  son, 
and  his  pampered  spirit  could  not  easily 
brook  delay. 

“Yes,  Billy,  in  a  minute.” 

“Come  now,”  shouted  Bill;  “I  want  to  ast 
you  somethin’.” 

“I’m  busy;  spit  it  out.” 

“Anybody  down  there?”  questioned  her 
six-foot  son  cautiously,  having  a  request  to 
make  that  could  not  be  aired  before  the  whole 
family. 

“Nobody  here  but  me  and  your  Pa  and 
Jed  and  Op)al;  no,  there’s  nobody  here.” 

“Come  to  the  stairway  a  minute.  Hustle 
up!”  ordered  Bill.  Worn  out  by  his  impor¬ 
tunity,  Ma  went,  to  get  rid  of  him. 
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Bill  stood  half-way  down  the  narrow  stairs, 
holding  at  arm’s  length  a  fire-red  necktie, 
and  a  green  one  sprinkled  with  purple  stars. 

“Which?”  he  inquired  mysteriously. 

“Which  what?”  snapped  Ma;  “we  won’t 
git  to  St.  Joe  till  doomsday  if  we  fool 
around  so.” 

“Which  tie  shall  I  wear?  Sophie  sorter 
likes  the  red  one;  but  she’s  never  saw  the 
green — it’s  a  beaut!” 

“  Put ’t  on — you  look  like  a  speckled  pig — 
take ’t  off.  Wear  the  rad  one,  Billy;  that’s 
jest  enough  color  to  set  you  off.” 

Ma  went  back,  smiling  to  think  that  Bill 
cared  for  her  advice  on  so  delicate  a  matter 
as  pleasing  his  girl.  F(»‘  Sophie  Budzban- 
owsky  had  been  invited  to  eat  dinner  with 
the  family  that  day,  and  although  she  and 
Bill  had  been  “going  together”  for  some 
time,  they  had  never  seen  her. 

“Who’s  got  the  shoe-blackin’?”  yelled 
Bill,  still  on  the  stairs. 

“Jed — ^and  he  won’t  let  me  black  my 
shoes,”  returned  Opal.  “I  found  it  first.” 

“Shut  up,”  snarled  Jed,  who  treated  his 
little  sister  in  the  same  manly  fashion  that 
Bill  treated  him. 

“Shut  up  yourself,”  roared  Pa;  “no  cater¬ 
waulin’  or  neither  of  you  don’t  go  to  St. 
Joe.” 

“You  kids  hand  that  blackin’  over  to  me 
OT  git  cuffed,”  threatened  Bill. 

“Take  Billy  the  shoe-blackin’,  Opal,” 
supf^mented  Ma,  fearing  a  scene  with  her 
high-handed  son. 

“Bill  gits  omerier  every  day,”  grumbled 
Pa. 

Just  then  Milo,  the  husband  of  an  older 
daughter,  Jule,  who  lived  in  another  row  of 
tenements  on  the  same  street,  tapped  on  the 
screen  door  with  a  modest  knuckle  and  said; 

“She  wants  the  shoe-blackin’  if  youse  got 
any.” 

“  Jest  a  minute,  Milo,”  called  Bill  genially 
from  the  parlor,  where  he  was  polishing  his 
shoes  with  one  great  foot  on  the  organ  stool. 

“I  ain’t  blacked  yet,”  growled  Jrf. 

“  Me  neither,”  echoed  Opal. 

“It’s  only  my  shoes,  anyhow,”  apologized 
Jule’s  husl^nd  with  his  habitual  mildness; 
“  let  ’em  go.” 

“Why,  no,”  cried  Bill  cordially;  “don’t  be 
a  slouch  jest  because  you’re  married.  Come 
in,  and  I’ll  shine  ’em  up  for  you.” 

“Black  me.  Bill,”  petitioned  Jed  when 
Milo  was  gone. 

“  Me,  too,”  demanded  Opal. 


“Well,  I  guess  not;  your  brother  ain’t  no 
bootblack;  git  out!”  He  could  be  very  gra¬ 
cious  to  grown  p)eople  or  to  company,  but 
even  civility  to  Jed  and  Opal  was  seldom 
compatible  with  his  lordliness. 

“Lemme  in!”  shouted  a  small  boy,  pulling 
frantically  at  the  screen  door. 

Opal  hastily  admitted  Butch,  her  little 
nephew,  who  lived  in  the  next  house.  Once 
inside  he  b^an  to  wail  with  noisy  and  pre¬ 
conceived  earnestness. 

“What  ails  you.  Butch?”  inquired  Pa. 

Butch  blubberingly  replied  that  company 
had  just  come  from  Indiana  on  an  excursion, 
so  none  of  his  folks  could  go  to  the  picnic. 

“Ain’t  that  [wovokin’!”  exclaimed  Ma. 
“Elvie  can’t  go  neither  on  account  of  Beu¬ 
lah’s  bein’  exposed  to  the  measles;  and  now 
Mandy’s  folks  is  kept  to  home.  We  might 
take  Butch —  What  say.  Pa?” 

“Couldn’t  keep  Butch  out’n  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan;  he’s  the  worst  there  is,”  declared  Pa. 
Whereupon  Butch  became  inconsolable. 

“I  wanter  see  Bill’s  Budzbanowsky,” 
sniffed  Butch.  This  was  his  way  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  Bill’s  girl. 

“Shut  that  up,  kid,”  commanded  Bill, 
secretly  pleased.  “Of  course  you  can  go. 
Your  Uncle  Bill’ll  see  that  you  don’t  fall  into 
the  drink.  I’ll  look  after  Butch,  Ma.” 

Butch  ran  home  to  get  ready,  recognizing 
in  Bill  a  royal  patron  whose  word  was  law  in 
the  family. 

By  slow  d^rees  the  Flickingers  donned 
their  best  clothes,  and  at  nine  o’clwk  crowded 
into  the  front  room  to  wait  for  Ma,  who  was 
laboriously  jerking  on  her  black  alpaca. 
Jule  had  come  over,  resplendent  in  a  new 
striped  green  lawn,  feeling  that  for  once  she 
was  correctly  dressed;  Milo  was  with  her, 
peacefully  chewing  a  grass  stem  and  minding 
the  twins,  Janice  and  Jasper.  Butch  was 
also  there,  uncomfortably  packed  in  a  tight, 
stuffy  little  suit,  with  his  heart  dancing  for 
joy  under  his  padded  vest. 

“I’ve  got  a  word  to  say  before  we  start,” 
announced  Pa,  raising  his  v(^e  formally  to 
address  the  assembled  family.  “We’re  poor 
folks  and  can’t  spend  no  fortune  <«  this  jmc- 
nic.  The  boss  of  the  factory,  he  pays  the 
car  fare,  and  your  Ma,  she  supplies  the  din¬ 
ner.  So  far — good.  But  now  I’m  cmnin’  to 
them  attractions  at  the  resort  that  ain’t  so 
good  for  us — leastways  for  our  pocketbooks. 

“I’ve  got  a  little  ^)are  chaise,”  went  on 
Pa,  “and  I  suppose  you  boys  have — so  if  any¬ 
thing  should  happen — .  But  we  ain’t  goin’ 
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to  spend  it  on  nonsense.  Everybody  hear 
that?  No  merry-go-roundin’,  no  tint)rpin’, 
no  paddlin’  in  the  lake  and  drowndin’  in  a 
hole — no  foolishness  whatever.  All  mind 
your  Ma;  look  sharp  for  pickpockets;  keep 
your  hats  on  your  heads,  and  remember 
you’ve  got  on  your  best  clothes.  And  we’ll 
all  keep  together,  avoidin’  merry-go-rounds 
and  things  afore-mentioned,  and  I  guess  we’ll 
come  home  right  side  up. 

“But” — here  Pa  smiled  and  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief  to  think  that  his  lecture,  in  which 
Ma  had  privately  instructed  him,  was  over — 
“we’ll  all  take  a  ride  on  that  there  baby  rail¬ 
road — that  ain’t  more’n  half  as  big  as  a  real 
one;  and  that’s  about  as  much  dissipation  as 
we  can  stand  in  a  day — that  and  the  dinner.” 

All  listened  respectfully  to  Pa’s  ultimatum, 
except  Bill,  who  grinned  and  said:  “ Sorry,  Pa, 
but  I  couldn’t  keep  to  your  little  old  program 
for  five  minutes — it  wouldn’t  do.” 

“Well,  Billy,  I  dunno  as  ’twould,”  gave 
in  Pa  good-naturedly,  “seein’  you’ve  got  sixty- 
five  cents  to  bum;  l^ides,  you’ve  got  to  treat 
your  girl  like  a  gent  ought;  but  the  rest  of  us, 
we’ve  got  our  work  cut  out.” 

“I  declare  I  didn’t  know  this  family  could 
turn  out  such  a  stylish  outfit!  ”  cried  Ma, 
as  they  started  down  the  street  toward  the 
car  line. 

“Fares,”  said  the  conductor,  as  soon  as 
they  were  safely  seated  in  the  street-car. 

“Fares!”  echoed  Pa  with  a  stare;  “the 
boss  he  flays  for  this  ride.” 

“This  ain’t  the  picnic  car — git  off  or  pay.” 

“We  git  off,”  returned  Pa. 


Butch  thought  that  was  all  there  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be  of  the  ride.  “Can’t  we  go.  Aunt 
Jule?”he  asked,  as  they  were  climbing  off 
the  car. 

“It  don’t  look  like  it,”  snapped  Jule. 

“I  go  right  on,”  sang  out  Bill,  and  paid  his 
fare  and  sailed  away. 

“  That’s  a  nice  way  for  Bill  to  take  care  of 
Butch,”  grumbled  Ma. 

“When  did  Bill  ever  do  what  he  said  he 
would?”  inquired  Jule  tartly. 

“  I  dunno  but  we’re  on  a  fool  chase,”  wor¬ 
ried  Ma.  “I  alwa)^  was  afraid  of  Lake 
Michigan — I  don’t  feel  jest  right  about  tak- 
in’  Butch  over  there.  I’d  go  back  home  for 
a  penny —  What  say.  Pa?” 

“I  say  wait  a  bit,”  advised  Pa;  “there’ll 
be  another  car  along.” 

“But  how’ll  we  know  it’s  oum?”  asked 
Ma. 

“Probably  it’ll  have  a  banner  on  it  sayin’ 
‘Picnic  car,’  ”  suggested  Milo. 

“Probably  it  won’t,”  contradicted  Jule 
crossly.  “I  don’t  suppose  we’ll  git  to  go — I 
never  do  go  nowhere.” 

But  the  very  next  car  bore  the  welcome 
tidings  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  factory 
crowd. 

Milo  hailed  with  a  relaxed  palm.  Pa  hailed 
with  a  lusty  arm,  and  Jule  hailed  with  Janice 
as  a  signal.  And  Butch’s  face,  which  had 
been  puckered  into  a  dismal  scowl  during 
the  enforced  wait,  gradually  unpuckered  itself 
after  they  were  ab^rd  the  car,  while  he  held 
on  to  his  hat  with  both  hands  and  breathed 
in  long  deep  breaths  of  pure  joy  as  the  bell 
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tinkled  alluringly  and  the  bobbing  houses 
shunted  by. 

The  loaded  car  fairly  flew  across  the 
marshes  between  the  two  towns,  rumbled  up 
the  long  viaduct  over  the  pufl^g  steam- 
engines,  and  when  Butch  thought  they  were 
yet  miles  away,  stopped  at  the  park  in  St.  Joe. 

The  family  had  bi^  sitting  on  a  park  seat 
but  a  few  minutes  when  Bill  and  Sophie 
Budzbanowsky  came  up.  Bill  led  the  girl 
straight  to  Ma  and  said:  “Mis’  Flickinger, 
Miss  Budzbanowsky,”  and  fdt  that  he  had 
done  the  ccHrect  thing. 

Sophie  Budzbanowsky  was  a  neatly 
dress^,  good-looking  PoUsh  girl  of  eighteen, 
with  dark-brown  hair  and  a  fair  complexion. 
She  worked  in  the  knitting  factory  that 
crouched  like  a  huge  black  monster  on  the 
sands  below  the  park;  and  so  far  she  consid¬ 
ered  Bill  perfection. 

“I  hope  we  don’t  set  here  on  a  bench  all 
day,”  remarked  Ma. 

“  No  law  ag’in  movin’  on,”  grinned  Pa. 

“You  sure  must  see  Silver  Beach,”  said 
Sophie. 

“We  can’t  take  it  in  if  we  set  here,”  de¬ 
clared  Bill,  and  rose  and  conducted  them  to 
the  lake. 

Butch,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  clung 
closely  to  Opal’s 
hand,  as  they  made 
their  way  down  the 
bluff  and  through  the 
deep  white  sand  to 
where  a  huge  pavilion 
spread  its  wing-like 
roofs  beside  the 
waves,  while  tobog¬ 
gan  slides,  a  minia¬ 
ture  railroad,  a  noisy 
merry-go-round,  and 
kindred  attractions 
allured  the  public. 

Beyond  Silver  Beach, 
which  was  already 
thronged  with  peo¬ 
ple,  lay  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  a  rippling  semi¬ 
circle  of  sparkling 
blue. 

Bill  soon  trailed  off 
with  Sophie,  remarking  that  they  would  be 
back  by  dinner-time. 

“The  first  thing — and  the  last  thing,  re¬ 
member — on  our  program  to-day,”  announced 
Pa,  “is  a  ride  on  the  baby  railroad.  All 
hands  pike  that  way.” 


In  three  minutes  they  were  seated  in  the 
small  compartments  behind  the  little  engine 
that  dragged  its  heavy  load  of  picnickers 
around  a  none  too  steady  track,  which  made 
an  uneven  circle  in  the  sand. 

Butch  was  so  delighted  that  he  scarcely 
touched  the  seat,  but  vibrated  on  the  edge  like 
a  mechanical  toy  with  a  wabbly  spring. 
Opal  leaned  back  in  fflacid  enjoyment — for 
once  there  was  no  baby  for  her  to  tend.  And 
Jed  tried  to  look  as  if  he  were  not  intensely 
enjoying  himself. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  con¬ 
tentment,  the  engine  coughed,  made  several 
tmcertain  lunges,  and  then  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  And  no  amount  of  coaxing  on  the  part  of 
the  engineer  affected  the  balking  steam  horse. 

“I  know  summat  about  machinery,”  ven¬ 
tured  Pa  modestly,  climbing  over  the  side  of 
the  car  to  investigate;  “let  me  take  a  squint.” 

\Mth  his  family  looking  proudly  on.  Pa 
found  what  caused  the  trouble,  corrected  it, 
and  the  engine  was  soon  pufl^g  reluctantly 
around  the  track  again. 

“^^’hat’d  you  do?”  inquired  Ma. 

“Nothin’  much;  jest  tinkered.”  Pa  spoke 
easily,  but  his  assumed  humility  was  the  very 
acme  of  pride. 

“You  and  your  folks  git  extra  rides  for 
helpin’  me  out,” 
call^  the  engineer, 
and  they  rode  on  and 
on;  while  Pa,  having 
earned  additional 
rides  in  so  neat  a 
manner, .began  to 
criticize  the  road  and 
tell  Milo  how  it  might 
be  improved. 

When  at  last  they 
willingly  left  the  baby 
railroad,  it  seemed  as 
if  they  had  been  rid¬ 
ing  fm:  hours.  But 
they  were  caught  by 
another  lure  farther 
down  the  board  walk. 
It  was  the  merry-go- 
round,  and  its  jangl¬ 
ing  music  ground  out 
a  catchy  tune  as  the 
family  neared  it,  while  the  gay  animals  flew 
by  at  giddy  speed. 

For  some  time  they  stood  in  a  little 
group,  mutely  admiring  this  prohibited 
attraction;  then  the  twins,  Janice  and  Jas¬ 
per,  stretched  out  fat  arms,  asking  in  inar- 
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ticulate  but  unmistakable  baby  talk  for  a 
ride. 

Pa  Flickinger  silently  withdrew  from  the 
family,  motioning  for  Milo  to  follow. 

“Them  kids  of  youm  is  crazy  for  a  turn 
on  that  merry-go-round,”  said 
Pa. 

“They  sure  is  stuck  on  the 
thing,”  replied  Milo,  his  own  eyes 
helplessly  glued  on  the  revolving 
hobby-horses. 

The  miniature  railroad  had 
been  as  a  sip  of  inspiriting  liquor 
to  Pa,  creating  a  desire  for  more 
and  swifter  locomotion.  “As  a 
rule  I’m  dead  ag’in  merry-go- 
roundin’  in  any  form,”  he  af¬ 
firmed;  “but  if  I’ve  got  the 
change,  I’ll  take  us  all.” 

Jule,  who  had  edged  near, 
nudged  her  husband,  saying, 

“  Pay  your  share,  Milo.” 

So  in  a  happy  dream  the  eager 
children  and  babies  were  bundled  with  their 
elders  on  the  gaudy  animals  for  a  number  of 
dizzying  revolutions. 

The  dinner,  which  was  eaten  on  the  beach 
in  the  shade  of  the  pavilion,  was  the  crown¬ 
ing  success  of  the  day;  for  besides  the  good 
things  to  eat,  there  were  Sophie  Budzban- 
owsky  and  Bill,  adding  to  the  prosaic  life  of 
the  family  the  glamour  of  their  budding 
romance. 

“  Gimme  your  jack-knife,”  demanded  Ma, 
when  it  was  time  to  cut  the  lemon  pies. 

“My  knife — ”  Pa  felt  in  his  pocket — 
felt  in  all  his  pockets,  then  turned  very 
red. 

“Spit  it  out,”  snapped  Ma;  “where’s  your 
knife?” 

“Home — in  my  old  clothes,”  admitted  Pa, 
crestfallen. 

“There  never  is  no  knife  at  a  picnic,”  ob¬ 
served  Ma  with  settled  pessimism. 

Sophie  Budzbanowsky  silently  slipped 
something  into  Pa’s  hand. 

Clearing  his  voice  he  proudly  exclaimed, 
“I’ve  found  my  knife!” 

A  sigh  of  relief,  audible  above  the  gentle 
murmur  of  Lake  Michigan,  went  up  from 
the  waiting  family. 

Pa  held  up  the  penknife  that  Sophie  had 
lent  him. 

“If  it  only  could  do,”  said  Sophie  anx¬ 
iously. 

“Of  course  it’ll  do,”  cried  Ma,  delighted, 
and  b^an  snipping  at  the  pie. 


After  dinner  they  started  out  again  to  see 
the  sights,  and  tintype  galleries  fairly  yawned 
with  hungry  jaws  as  they  went  down  the 
board  walk. 

“  Oh,  how  I’d  like  a  picture  of  the  babies!” 

remarked  Sophie,  who  was  walk¬ 
ing  between  Pa  and  Bill. 

This  touched  Pa.  “I’d  like  a 
picter  of  the  little  rats,  too,”  he 
responded. 

“Let’s  have  ’em  took,”  sug¬ 
gested  Bill,  wishing  to  play  the 
generous  lover.  “I’ll  pay.” 

“If  we  ever  did  anything  like 
other  folks,  we’d  have  ourselves 
all  took  in  a  group,”  observed 
Jule,  after  the  babies’  picture  was 
finished. 

Then  Pa,  who  until  that  time 
had  steadfastly  kept  up  the  fic¬ 
tion  that  he  was  protecting  his 
family  from  too  much  merry-go- 
rounding  and  from  all  tintyping, 
came  out  in  his  true  colors,  counted  his  loose 
change,  conferred  a  moment  with  Ma,  and 
boldly  proclaimed  that  he  would  pay  for  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  whole  gang. 

The  photographer  worked  quickly,  hud¬ 
dling  the  family  into  a  ragged  group  that 
overtowed  at-  the  edges;  but  every  one  was 
taken  entire  except  Jed,  who  was  represented 
only  by  a  portion  of  an  empty-looking  sleeve. 

The  Flickingers  were  by  this  time  demor¬ 
alized  into  a  regular  picnic  crowd  out  for  a 
good  time,  trailing  happily  along,  joking  and 
laughing.  Instinctively  they  made  toward 
the  merry-go-round,  and  again  Pa  disengaged 
himself  from  his  folks  and  crooked  a  sug¬ 
gestive  finger  at  Milo. 

“  Mebbe  the  children’d  like  another  ride,” 
hinted  Pa,  “and  it’d  be  nice  to  have  Miss 
Budzbudz  —  budz  —  Bill’s  girl,  to  go  with 
us.” 

Milo  cheerfully  counted  his  change  and 
handed  it  all  over  to  Pa  with  an  appreciative 
grin.  Pa  added  his  money  to  Milo’s  and 
said  that  there  was  just  enough  to  give  them 
all  one  ride. 

“I  dunno,”  hesitated  Pa,  “but  what  it 
looks  foolish  to  spend  our  last  cent.  We’ve 
rid  on  the  thing  onct  to-day.” 

“The  boss  he  pays  our  fare  home,”  en¬ 
couraged  Milo. 

“If  summat  should  happen,”  argued  Pa 
weakly,  “a  little  money  wouldn’t  be  a  bad 
thing.” 

“  Nothin’  can’t  happen  if  you  ain’t  got  no 
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change,”  interrupted  Jule,  who  had  been 
listening. 

“Here  goes,  then!”  shouted  Pa  recklessly; 
“all  hands  come  on!” 

They  went  gaily;  Jule  and  Ma  making  a 
joke  about  riding  on  their  last  cent. 

“  I  thought  we’d  ought  to  do  the  fair  thing 
by  Butch,  seein’  we  brought  him  along,” 
explained  Pa  Flickinger  to  Ma.  “He  don’t 
get  to  go  nowheres  so  often.” 

As  ^ey  dismounted  from  the  last  round, 
dazed  and  unsteady,  they  saw  a  crowd  col¬ 
lecting  a  short  distance  away  at  the  water’s 
edge,  and  started  down  to  see  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

“A  little  boy’s  fdl  into  the  lake  about  the 
size  of  Butchie,”  said  Pa,  catching  sight  of  a 
small  limp  form. 

“Where  is  Butch?”  shrieked  Ma;  “who 
had  him  on  the  merry-go-round?” 

The  family  stared  blankly  at  one  another; 
nobody  had  had  Butch. 

“It’s  Butch  that’s  drowned,”  said  Bill  with 
solemn  bluntness. 

“Break  away  there,”  he  growled  to  the 
crowd;  “let  his  folks  through.” 

“I  ihight  ’a’  knowed  better,”  moaned  Ma 
wildly;  “I  always  said  that  some  of  our 
family  would  get  drowned  in  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.” 

“I  ain’t  drowned,  Gra’ma,”  sniffed  Butch, 
suddenly  sitting  up  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
He  had  only  dropped  into  a  few  inches  of 
water  from  the  railing  of  the  pavilion,  and 
had  been  pulled  out  so  quickly  that  he  was 
scarcely  wet;  but  seeing  the  strange  faces 
about  him,  he  had  been  too  frightened  at  first 
to  speak  or  move. 

“You  ought  to  be  cuffed,”  cried  Ma  angrily, 
wiping  her  eyes.  “What’d  you  go  an’  fall 
into  the  water  for?  An’  what’d  you  run 
away  from  us  for,  anyway?  Bill,  you  prom¬ 
ised  to  look  after  Butch.” 

“I  had  my  eye  <mi  him — off  and  on — all 
day,”  answered  Bill  soberly. 

“Particularly  off!  Pd  ruther  have  a 
n’elephant  tend  the  twins  than  Bill,”  scolded 
Jule. 

“And  a  n’elephant’d  ruther  do  it,”  re¬ 
torted  her  offend^  brother. 

“It’s  been  a  day  without  a  blot,”  moralized 
Pa,  as  they  started  home  a  little  later, 
“barrin’  Butchie’s  mishap.  We  didn’t  ex¬ 
actly  carry  out  the  program  that  was  laid 
dowm,”  he  admitt^,  “about  merry-go- 
roundin’  an’  such,  but  you  know,  Ma,  cir¬ 
cumstances  alter  folks — summat” 
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On  the  ^xir  of  the  Moment 

By  Prad  R.  B«chdoIt 

Tommy  SCOTT  wras  a  burglar.  Men 
of  his  craft  spoke  of  him  as  “fly,”- 
which  means  that  he  was  skilled  and  bold — 
skilled  to  the  point  of  uncanny  caution;  bold 
to  the  point  of  fierce  recklessness.  He  had 
been  a  burglar  since  he  was  a  little  boy.  A 
pc^eman  had  caught  him  in  a  candy  store 
one  Sunday  and  the  judge  had  sent  him  to  the 
refwm  school.  There  he  learned  the  princi¬ 
ples  the  business  thoroughly.  Subsequently 
he  kept  adding  to  his  knowMge.  His  entire 
after-life  was  a  sort  of  postgraduate  course. 
In  prison — he  served  three  <»•  four  terms 
before  he  died — he  spent  his  spare  time  read¬ 
ing  books  from  the  librar>’.  Among  these 
were  encyclopedias,  biographies,  historical 
woilrs,  and  treatises  on  engineering  science. 
Thus  he  became  a  crook  of  wide  location, 
and  doubly  dangerous  from  a  policeman’s 
point  of  view.  He  wras  really  a  woiKlerful 
man. 

In  all  his  career,  which  embraced  at  the 
time  of  my  story  two  continents  and  thirty 
years,  he  had  never  trusted  man  nor  woman. 
He  wras  sli^t  and  short  of  stature,  with  quick, 
cold,  blue-gray  eyes.  He  was  active  as  a  cat, 
and  his  ears  were  strangely  acute.  The  law 
he  knew  well  so  far  as  it  applied  to  crimi¬ 
nals.  Its  officers  and  administrators  he  lotted 
upon  as  enemies,  to  be  eluded  when  possible; 
otherwise  to  be  overcome.  Twice  he  had  re¬ 
sorted  to  this  last  extremity — and  the  result 
had  ^h  time  brought  him  newspaper  head¬ 
lines. 

To  him  burglary  wras  not  merely  a  craft;  it 
was  an  art.  In  this  day  of  electric  alarms, 
special  bank  watchmen,  and  extensively  cir¬ 
culated  Bertillon  measurements,  such  men  as 
Tommy  Scott  are  growing  scarce.  However, 
there  are  still  a  few. 

Times  come  to  the  best  of  us  when  things 
go  dowly.  Such  a  time  had  come  to  Tommy 
Scott.  Not  that  inspiration  was  lacking;  but 
cimunstances  made  the  artist  idle.  His  deeds 
in  the  out«de  world  had  driven  him  back  to 
the  city,  where,  in  spite  of  being  well  known, 
he  could  better  hide.  He  wras  occupying  a 
room  in  a  quiet  house  in  the  residential  dis¬ 
trict.  Nightly  he  passed  among  busy  crowds, 
skilfully  avoiding  those  officers,  jdain-clothed 
and  uniformed,  who  knew  him.  He  was  doing 
nothing.  And  he  chafed. 

His  fingers  itched  to  grasp  certain  tools. 
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His  ears  tingled  when  he  heard  the  chink  of 
money,  counted  by  cigar-stand  proprietors 
about  to  close  their  places.  Passing  down¬ 
town  fur  stores,  he  locked  at  open  transoms 
and  fell  to  watching  the  patrolman  of  the 
block;  then  fumed  because  he  must  see  op¬ 
portunity  go  by.  And  when  he  walked  on 
the  hills  among  the  homes  of  the  rich,  he  was 
tormented  by  glimpses  of  families  at  dinner- 
tables,  glimpses  caught  through  French  win¬ 
dows,  where  well-shaded  porch  pillars  showed 
safe  and  easy  access  to  upper  chambers  and 
their  jewel  boxes. 

Such  things  as  these  made  him  angry,  and 
his  anger  naturally  turned  against  his  enemies 
— the  law-abiding  half  of  the  world  and  its 
protectors. 

On  the  partictilar  e>'ening  of  which  I  am 
about  to  tell,  anger  and  restlessness  had 
driven  him  into  a  section  of  the  city  that  was 
especially  dangerous  for  him  and  his  kind. 
This  is  a  district  where  lights  bum  bright 
until  dawn’s  coming  dims  them,  where  music 
from  basement  halls  alive  with  men  and 
women,  and  from  upper  chambers  heavy 
with  silken  hangings,  comes  to  the  street  in 
bursts  through  open  doors.  Here  men  stand 
in  long  lines  before  polished  bars  of  mahog¬ 
any;  and  though  these  men  may  come  and  go, 
the  lines  are  always  there.  The  sidewalks  are 
crowded  as  long  as  darkness  lasts,  and  closed 
carriages  with  drawn  curtains  constantly 
whirl  mysteriously  about  comers.  In  this 
district  a  man  like  Tommy  Scott  may  always 
6nd  companionship.  And  knowing  this,  soft- 
footed,  well-groonied  detectives  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  ofl^e  lurk  in  the  doorways  or  swagger 
slowly  through  the  barrooms.  Their  eyes  are 
ever  open.  They  wait  for  the  lure  of  the 
place  to  bring  those  in  hiding  from  their  lairs. 

Tommy  Scott  had  spent  the  evening  here. 
To  tell  how  he  passed  the  men  from  thecentral 
office,  unknown  and  unnoticed,  would  take 
too  long,  though  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  be 
interesting.  It  would  also  take  too  long  to 
tell  how  he  helped  two  “peter  players”  to 
remove  a  chloral-steeped  victim  from  Fisky 
Harriett’s  cellar  beer-hall  to  the  back  door  of 
Charley  Jones’s  place  and  there  deposit  him, 
limp,  with  pockets  burned  inside  out.  Tommy 
Scott  owed  this  and  much  more  to  Fisky 
Harriett,  who  was  a  power  in  the  ward;  as 
Charley  Jones  was  not. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  burglar. 
The  slang  of  the  “peter  players”;  the  thieves’ 
gossip  that  he  had  got  from  Fisky  Harriett 
in  the  latter’s  close-ciutained  private  office; 


the  thrill  of  eluding  men  of  alert  brains  and 
sharp  eyes — these  things  had  set  him  afire. 
He  could  not  withstand  the  call  of  his  art. 
For  though  he  loved  the  loot,  it  was  the  ac¬ 
quirement  that  brought  him  joy,  and  tempted 
him  at  times  when  he  should  have  remained 
idle.  He  left  the  district  early.  By  midnight 
he  was  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  a  third-floor 
bedroom. 

The  house  stood  back  from  a  street  lined 
on  either  side  with  depressingly  substantial 
mansions.  He  had  studied  it  casually  from 
the  outside  many  times.  He  had  picked  its 
points  of  vantage — the  proper  place  for  a 
“  get-away”;  the  situation  of  theb^chambers; 
the  quarters  of  the  servants;  the  sort  of 
thing  that  men  of  ordinary  discernment  must 
have  crossed  the  grill-barred  threshold  many 
times  to  learn.  He  had  seen  a  vulnerable  win¬ 
dow,  unprotected  because  it  was  small  and 
high,  lliis  night  the  window  had  beckoned. 

A  bit  of  planking  from  beside  a  sewer  ex¬ 
cavation  in  the  street  served  as  his  ladder. 
As  he  drew  himself  into  the  window  he 
kicked  this  to  the  ground,  where  it  lay  un¬ 
noticed  when  the  patrolman  passed.  His 
shoes,  removed  before  entrance,  he  wore  pen¬ 
dent  from  their  strings  about  his  neck.  He 
glided  like  a  little  bent  shadow  to  the  rear 
door  and  unlatched  it;  then  went  swiftly  up 
the  stairs — two  heavily  carpeted  flights. 

His  goal — the  bedchamber  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house — was  near  the  front.  He  lis¬ 
tened  at  the  door;  then  entered  on  hands  and 
knees.  His  ears  did  double  duty,  serving  as 
eyes  in  the  half-light. 

They  caught  a  faint  stirring,  the  sound  of  a 
hand  moving  against  cloth.  He  dropped  and 
lay  prone,  face  down,  on  the  floor.  The  sound 
stopped.  But  the  breathing  that  followed 
was  quick  and  uneven.  Then  came  the  slight 
noise  of  some  one  swallowing  hard.  No  one 
ever  makes  this  sound,  asleep. 

In  the  flash  of  an  eye  Tommy  Scott  realized 
that  he  must  make  developments,  not  wait 
for  them.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  his  revolver  in 
his  hand. 

“  Keep  quiet  and  don’t  move,  or  I’ll  shoot,” 
he  said,  and  pulled  up  over  his  nose  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  that  he  wore  loose  on  his  throat. 

The  woman  swallowed  hard  again.  But 
she  did  not  even  plead.  He  watched  her  as 
he  rifled  the  jewel  box  on  the  dresser,  and  then 
bade  her  lie  silent  as  he  slunk  from  the  room. 
He  was  out  of  the  rear  door  before  her  hand 
could  reach  the  electric  button  beside  her  bed. 
He  walked  many  blocks  to  the  sand  lots  and 
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buried  his  plunder.  He  hurried  back  almost 
to  the  harbor  front;  then  went  straight  up  the 
steep  hill  toward  his  room.  Half-way  there  he 
caught  an  owl  car  and  thus  avoided  the  trio  of 
patrolmen  who  walked  that  street. 

The  house  in  which  he  roomed  was  one  of 
a  number  exactly  alike  in  appearance.  Be¬ 
tween  each  and  its  neighbor  was  a  scant  ten 
feet  of  bare  ground.  There  were  no  fences. 
As  he  enter^  his  front  door,  Tommy  Scott 
noticed  that  the  side  window  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  next  house  was  open.  This  win¬ 
dow  was  directly  opposite  that  of  his  bed¬ 
chamber.  He  remembered — for  details  never 
escaped  him — that  this  window  had  never 
been  open  before.  And  the  night  was  cool 
with  a  good  breeze  stirring. 

He  began  to  undress.  He  placed  his  re¬ 
volver  beneath  his  bed,  just  where  his  hand 
could  drop  easily  to  the  floor.  He  had  never 
carried  the  weapon  home  before.  But  the 
penalty  for  robbery  by  violence  goes  as  high 
as  life  imprisonment.  And  he  had  just  com¬ 
mitted  that  crime. 

As  he  sat  on  his  bed  to  unlace  his  shoes,  he 
thought  over  the  affair.  He  was  sorry  he 
had  done  it — for  it  was  injudicious.  He  was 
wanted  badly  enough  already.  Yet,  think¬ 
ing  over  the  details,  he  felt  satisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  carried  out  the  rob¬ 
bery. 

“An’  she  never  opened  her  mout’,”  thought 
Tommy  Scott.  The  woman,  he  knew,  was 
gray-haired  and  feeble.  But  that  did  not 
count  in  his  business.  His  blue-gray  eyes 
gleamed  coldly  as  he  thought  how  well  he 
had  handled  her. 

A  long  shrill  scream  made  him  leap  from 
the  bedside — the  scream  of  a  woman  in  mortal 
terror. 

He  seized  his  revolver,  as  his  landlady 
rushed  to  his  door.  “It’s  in  the  next  house,” 
she  cried.  “It’s  burglars.” 

By  this  time  Tommy  Scott  had  run  from 
the  front  door,  revolver  in  hand.  As  he  ran 
he  thought  of  the  open  window  opposite  his 
own. 

“His  get-away,”  he  muttered;  “the - 

prowler.” 

He  climbed  nimbly  into  the  window.  As 
he  gained  his  feet  in  the  dark  house  he  saw, 
coming  toward  him,  a  dimly  outlined  shape, 
and  an  uplifted  arm,  menacing.  He  stepped 
to  one  side  and  bent  his  head  as  the  revolver 
butt  descended.  Then,  like  a  flash,  he 
straightened  and  beat  downward  with  his  own 
weapon.  The  pistol  barrel  glanced  along  a 


smooth-cropped  scalp.  He  felt  the  warmth  of 
blood  on  his  hand,  but  the  man  eluded  his 
grasp. 

“It’s  all  right,”  he  called  loudly  as  he 
heard  footsteps.  “Stand  by  in  front  o’  the 
house.  I’ll  get  him.” 

The  thief  leaped  from  the  open  window 
as  he  called,  and  Tommy  Scott  fc^owed,  mad 
with  the  flght  that  was  in  him  and  the  wave 
of  hatred  that  had  swept  over  him. 

The  people  in  the  house  had  been  too  slow 
or  too  frightened  to  gain  the  front  door.  He 
cursed  them  as  he  ran.  The  bent  form  of  his 
quarry  was  just  ahead,  speeding  down  the 
sidewalk.  From  behind  came  the  beat  of 
heavy  footsteps.  Tommy  Scott  heard,  and 
recognized  the  patrolman  on  the  block. 

“Come  on,  you,”  he  called;  “he’s  just 
ahead.” 

The  quarry  dashed  round  a  comer  at  the 
call.  Tommy  Scott  and  the  patrolman  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  this  order  the  three  of  them  ran 
down  two  blocks,  through  an  alley,  across  a 
vacant  lot,  and  on  into  the  next  street.  The 
patrolman  began  to  lose  distance. 

“Shoot  him,”  he  called.  Tommy  Scott 
dropped  to  his  knee  and  leveled  his  weapon. 

He  swore  as  the  smoke  cleared  and  he  saw 
the  other  still  running  swiftly.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  renewed  the  chase.  The  patrol¬ 
man  had  gained  his  side  now. 

The  run  was  beginning  to  tell  on  Tommy 
Scott,  even  though  his  lungs  were  acciistomed 
to  such  severe  tests.  His  breath  came  short 
and  pains  racked  his  chest.  His  limbs  grew 
heavy.  He  set  his  teeth  stubbornly  and 
doubled  his  fists — the  right  one  tightly  over 
the  handle  of  his  rev(dver.  He  thought  of 
the  scream  he  had  heard — shrill  and  carrying 
proof  of  awful  terror. 

“You  dirty  thief,”  he  gasped,  as  though  the 
man  whose  footfalls  sounded  far  ahead  could 

hear  him;  and  then — “The - jHowler!” 

In  fresh  wrath,  he  leaped  ahead,  for  the 
moment  forgetting  his  aching  limbs.  For 
the  moment,  too,  his  muscles  limbered  and 
the  weight  lifted.  Abreast  of  him  the  heavy- 
coated  patrolman  panted  distressingly.  His 
feet  fell  heavily,  and  he  labored  hard.  Tom¬ 
my  Scott  began  to  outdistance  him  again. 

Far  ahead  glinted  dully  the  light  of  red 
lanterns  in  the  roadway.  T rained  to  grasp  de¬ 
tails  in  a  hurry.  Tommy  Scott  realiz^  on  the 
instant  what  they  meant.  He  pointed  to 
the  lights  and  shouted  to  the  patrolman;  but 
the  words  fell  behind  on  the  empty  air. 

The  fleeing  thief  was  running  close  to  the 
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inner  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  Tommy  Scott 
smiled  to  himself  at  the  man’s  s^wdness. 
Strangely  enough,  no  fellow  feeling  came  to 
him  as  he  remembered  that  this  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  He  was  mad  with  the 
lust  of  hunting  another  man,  a  strange  over¬ 
powering  passion,  bom  of  savage  human  in¬ 
stinct. 

On  the  edge  of  a  patch  of  blue-white  li^t 
from  a  comer  arc-lamp,  the  burglar,  bent 
low,  raced  diagonally  across  the  street.  He 
reached  the  cluster  of  red  lanterns,  and  there 
vanished,  silently,  as  a  black  silhouette  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  canvas.  Tommy  Scott 
looked  over  his  shoulder — the  patrolman  was 
a  block  away.  Farther  behind  came  the 
forms  of  other  men  whom  the  chase  had 
drawn  into  its  wake. 

When  he  reached  the  red  lanterns  Tonuny 
Scott  was  in  sore  distress.  It  had  been  a 
hard  mn  even  for  him,  who  had  distanced 
more  than  one  ofl^er  in  his  time.  His  body 
was  all  but  exhausted,  but  his  mind  worked 
cool  and  quick.  So  far  as  his  brain  was  con¬ 
cerned  his  blood  might  have  been  mnning  on 
even  pulses  instead  of  pumping  until  every 
artery  throbbed  so  that  he  could  feel  it. 

Revolver  in  hand  he  crept  to  the  edge  of 
the  excavations.  Sewer  connections  were 
being  made  with  a  tall  budding,  and  the 
black  gulf  yawned  in  the  roadway.  From 
its  hidden  bowels  came  a  voice,  vibrant  with 
passion,  and  menacing:  “Another  step  an’ 
I’ll  blow  yer  head  off!  ” 

Tommy  Scott  licked  his  lips  and  crouched. 
The  defiance  wakened  his  anger  anew.  At 
once  the  thiefs  rule  of  doing  what  the  im¬ 
pulse  calls  for,  demanded  obedience.  He 
leaped  into  the  blackness. 

A  crash,  and  a  blinding  smother  of  pungent 


smoke  enwrapped  him.  He  sprang  forward 
and  found  the  hand  that  grasp^  the  revolver. 

They  fou^t  over  and  over  one  another  in 
the  slime  of  the  trench.  And  finally,  after  a 
few  seconds  that  seemed  a  long  time.  Tommy 
Scott  felt  the  bursar  lying  beneath  him, 
stunned  and  limp.  He  dragged  the  man  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  trench  and  called  for 
help.  For  his  feet  were  slipping  many  waj’S 
at  once,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  all 
the  blood  in  his  body  had  run  into  his  legs, 
weighting  them  down.  His  head  rang  with 
lightness. 

“Ye  done  a  good  job,  lad.”  The  big 
patrolman  was  fumbling  for  more  weapons  in 
the  prisoner’s  pockets  and  the  prisoner  was 
rocking  to  and  fro,  dazed,  on  the  car  track. 
“I  want  ye  to  help  me  to  the  box  wit’  him.” 

While  they  waited  for  the  wagon  his  first 
opportunity  for  reflection  came  to  Tommy 
Scott.  The  hoof-beats  of  the  horses  were 
sounding  far  away  on  the  asphalt  when  he 
turned  to  the  officer,  removing  a  hand,  light 
as  a  feather,  from  the  crook’s  twisted  gar¬ 
ments. 

“I’m  sick,”  he  said;  “I’ll  just  step  ’round 
the  comer  for  a  drink  o’  water.” 

The  wagon  had  long  been  gone  when  the 
patrolman  started  in  search  of  the  prisoner’s 
captor.  He  was  not  prone  to  deep  thought, 
this  patrolman.  But  he  puzzled  long  over 
his  failure  to  find  this  other.  For  he  had 
the  fairly  general  habit  of  looking  at  things 
from  a  single  view-point,  of  starting  from  one 
premise  and  reasoning  in  a  straight  line.  That 
one  character  might  be  complex  enough  to 
include  both  a  thief  and  a  zealous  captor  of 
thieves  he  began  vaguely  to  understand  when 
the  prisoner  in  court  charged  him  with  steal¬ 
ing  a  $io  bill  from  his  pocket. 


THe  Balance 

By  WITTER  BYNNER 

Lose  your  heart,  you  lose  the  maid. 
It’s  the  humor  of  her  kind; 

Trim  the  balance  to  a  shade. 

Keep  your  heart  and  keep  the  maid! 

Keep  your  heart,  you  keep  the  maid. 

But  yourself  you  never  find - 

Fling  the  balance  unafraid! 

Find  your  heart  and  lose  the  maid! 


STRAIGHT  TALK 

By  ••EVERYBODY’S-  READERS 


If  at  any  time  there  are  statements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  which  you  believe  to  be  incorrect, 
or  views  expressed  to  which  you  take  exception,  or  subjects  discussed  upon  which  you  can  throw 
additional  light,  write  to  us.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all  the  letters.  Do  not  write  at  too  great 
length.  We  may  use  excerpts  from  your  letter  and  sign  your  initials  unless  otherwise  instructed.  For  every 
letter  which  we  are  able  to  publish  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  evidence  of  our  appreciation  and  in  no 
sense  as  compensation,  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  Everybody’s  Magazine,  to  te  sent  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  or  to  any  one  selected  by  the  writer. — The  Editor. 

HOPE  HALL  to  friends  who  did  not  pilot  his  course 

wisely,  and  that  he  would  have  fared  better 
My  attention  has  been  called  by  some  of  our  throu^  Hope  Hall, 
men  in  prison  to  an  article  which  appeared  re-  The  whole  idea  of  our  work  has  been  to  save  the 
cently  in  your  magazine.  It  is  c^led  “The  men  from  the  brand  of  “  ex-convict.”  A  man 
Tra^y  of  the  Released  Convict,”  by  I.  K.  going  from  Hope  Hall  is  not  in  any  sense  a  marked 

Friedman.  The  men  within  prison  feel  very  man.  His  residence  at  our  home  does  not  put  a 

stron^y  that  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  our  work,  brand  upon  him  nor  draw  any  lines  between  him 

in  which  many  thousands  of  them  are  deeply  inter-  and  the  outside  world.  Our  idea  has  always  been, 
ested,  by  the  paragraph  which  I  will  quote.  in  finding  positions  for  these  men,  to  place  them 

Spring  of  a  paroled  convict,  Mr.  Friedman  with  good  Christian  business  men  who  will  keep 

writes  as  follows:  their  secret.  If  it  becomes  known  that  thw  are 

“Our  paroled  convict  realized,  too,  that  in  hav-  Hope  Hall  boys,  it  is  simjjy  because  they  them¬ 
ing  had  work  secured  for  him  by  friends,  he  was  selves  have  talk^  of  their  past 
more  fortunate  than  those  who  had  to  depend  for  We  believe  that  one  of  the  grave  errors  of  the 
employment  either  on  one  of  the  bureaus  sup-  released  prisoner  in  the  past  has  been  the  fact  that 

ported  by  the  state  or  else  on  Hope  Hall,  whi^  he  has  gone  out  into  life  under  false  colors.  Real- 

owed  its  existence  to  the  beneficence  of  the  Vol-  izing  the  prejudice  in  the  worid,  he  has  lied  to 

unteers  of  America.  To  Hope  Hall,  though  it  obtain  a  position,  and  indeed,  in  many  instances, 

did  what  good  it  could,  there  were  serious  objec-  he  could  not  have  obtained  a  living  chance  had 

tions,  for  here  a  man  came  into  contact  every  he  told  the  truth.  Now,  we  do  not  believe  in 

night  with  other  ex -convicts;  and  if  things  went  marking  these  men  nor  proclaiming  them  as 

wrong  with  him,  or  if  he  were  thrown  out  of  work,  reform^  prisoners,  but  we  do  believe  that  the 

he  would  be  tempted  to  fall  in  with  a  comrade’s  first  employer  should  know  of  the  past,  in  justice 

suggestion  that,  since  honesty  didn’t  pay,  it  was  to  himself  and  in  justice  to  the  man.  Then,  should 

wiser  to  make  ‘easy  money’  by  a  return  to  crime,  a  detective  “spot”  him  or  should  some  old  com- 

Moreover,  in  so  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  panion  out  of  spite  inform  against  him,  his  em- 

little  difference  between  coming  from  Hope  Hall  ployer  cannot  be  prejudiced,  for  he  already  knows 

and  from  the  penitentiary — both  branded  a  man  the  facts  and  he  will  be  the  fijst  to  protect  the  man 

a  member  of  die  criminsJ  class  and  put  up  hard  against  hounding. 

and  fast  lines  between  him  and  the  outer  worid  Now,  as  over  five  thousand  men  have  passed 
where  his  one  hope  lay.”  throu^  my  two  Hope  Halls,  a  large  majority 

The  paroled  man  of  whom  this  story  is  written  ‘of  them  having  done  well,  and  many  of  them 
was  laboring  under  a  very  unfortunate  misappre-  having  done  splendidly  in  their  new  careers,  I 

hension  and,  as'  the  story  turns  out,  it  proves  feel  that  I  can  speak  with  authority.  The  only 

conclusively  that  he  was  most  unfortunate  in  hav-  safe  way  for  the  returning  prisoner  is  to  sail 
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under  true  colors,  and  the  precaution  to  be  taken 
is  the  forming  of  a  friendship  which  will  stand  by 
him  in  the  many  vicissitudes  of  life. 

A  man  may  find  that  his  first  position  is  not 
suitable  for  him;  the  firm  to  which  he  goes  may 
fail  in  business;  or  he  may  find  perhaps  that  there 
are  others  working  with  him  whose  lives  are  such 
that  contact  with  them  means  temptation.  In  the 
case  of  our  Hope  Hall  boys,  they  will  immediately 
refer  to  us.  We  find  for  them  other  positions  and 
stand  by  them  in  hours  of  stress  and  difficulty.  If 
they  have  not  come  to  Hope  Hall  and  trust  merely 
to  the  personal  friend  who  has  recommended 
them  to  such  a  position,  they  often  find  them¬ 
selves  adrift  once  more,  as  did  this  imfortimate 
man  whose  record  shows  that  he  returned  to  Joliet. 

In  regard  to  these  men  being  subject  to  tempta¬ 
tions  arising  from  association  with  others  while  in 
Hope  Hall,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Hope 
Hall  is  not  a  refuge  for  criminals  but  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  within  our  homes  are  earnest,  reformed 
men.  Instead  of  filling  a  discouraged  comrade’s 
mind  with  ideas  of  the  desirability  of  returning  to 
the  old  life,  they  would  try  to  encourage  him  in 
his  efforts  and  (fissuade  him  from  an  evil  course. 

The  men  within  the  prison  walls  have  spoken 
very  strongly  in  their  own  prison  paper,  “The  Star 
of  Hope,”  in  contradiction  to  this  inference  made 
against  their  loyalty  to  the  purposes  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Volunteer  Prison  League  and  the  Home 
which  so  many  of  them  look  upon  with  loyal  af¬ 
fection. 

Believe  me. 

Very  cordially  yours  for  our  country’s  prisoners, 
Maud  Ballington  Bcxith. 

38  Cooper  Square,  New  York. 

THIS  IS  TRUE  PATRIOTISM 

Cak  you  not  interest  your  readers,  especially 
those  residing  in  the  country  or  on  farms,  in 
taking  up  the  matter  of  planting  trees  so  that 
there  may  be  a  future  supply  of  timber  suitable  for 
lumber? 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  railroads  are 
buying  up  old  abandoned  farms  and  lands  that 
have  cea^  to  be  useful  for  cultivation,  and  re¬ 
planting  them  for  timber  supplies  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Without  doubt  there  are  thousands  of  farms 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  whose  owners 
could  be  interest^  in  reforesting  their  lands.  I 
am  sure  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  but  has  some 
portion  that  could  be  utilized  for  tree  planting, 
some  hilly  field,  or  wet  pasture,  or  stony  lot,  that 
is  practically  of  no  value  to  the  farm.  Why  could 
this  not  be  reset  with  suitable  trees?  I  knew  of  a 
maiden  lady  in  New  Hampshire  who  had  a  hill  lot 
that  could  not  be  cultivate,  on  which  she  planted 
acorns  with  the  full  expectation  of  having  an  oak 
grove  there  some  day;  and  why  not? 

If  all  of  our  land  owners  could  be  interested  in 


this  matter,  would  it  not  help  to  solve  the  question 
of  our  future  supply  of  cherry,  walnut,  oak,  chest¬ 
nut,  and  other  kinds  of  timber?  It  will  take  time, 
of  course,  but  if  we  begin  now  don’t  you  think  a 
good  start  could  be  effected  within  the  next  twen¬ 
ty-five  years?  M.  S.  T. 

Cale^nia,  N.  Y. 

FROM  A  PRISONER’S  WIFE 

Mr.  Brand  Whitlock, 

Mayor  of  City  of  Toledo. 

Dear  Sir: — I  want  to  thank  you  simply,  kindly, 
for  your  splendid  article,  as  seen  in  the  May  num¬ 
ber  of  Everybody’s  Magazine,  regard&g  the 
prison  system  in  the  United  States;  andif  you  don’t 
think  this  presumption,!  would  like  to  urge  you  to 
continue  writing  about  and  probing  this  matter 
until  the  whole  world  must  realize  and  recognize 
the  terrible  injustice  of  the  present  administration 
of  affairs  both  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
in  Canada  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  classes  “  who  are  caught.’’  The  most  damn¬ 
ing  blot  on  all  civilization  is  where  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  fellow  man  and 
send  him  away  into  moral  oblivion  and  darkness 
for  years  and  years.  It  would  be  more  merciful 
if  all  punishment  were  made  capital,  than  to  send 
men  where  they  herd  them  as  they  do  beasts, 
starve  their  bodies  and  slowly  but  surely  kill  their 
souls.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  reform  this  bar¬ 
barian  practise  of  sending  people  to  prison  for 
long-  terms  ? 

To-night  away  in  Stony  Mountain  Peniten¬ 
tiary  my  husband  is  undergoing  the  long  weary 
sentence  of  seven  years.  I  am  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age;  four  years  ago  we  were  married,  and 
three  years  of  that  time  he  has  spent  in  prison. 
Last  June  he  was  discharged,  and  I  met  him  in 
Winnipeg;  we  were  buoyant  and  full  of  hope;  but 
it  was  the  same  old  story;  we  had  not  money 
enough  to  leave  the  locality  of  his  first  offense;  no 
matter  where  we  went,  we  were  always  recognized 
by  those  vigilant  servants  of  the  law;  like  the  poor, 
they  are  always  with  us.  It  was,  “What  are 
you  doing  here?  You  had  better  move  on.  We 
don’t  want  you  here.’’  If  work  was  obtained  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  weeks,  sometimes  only  days, 
until  the  superintendent,  or  man  in  charge,  would 
come  to  my  husband  and  say  in  conciliatory  tone: 
“Well,  F  .  .  .  ,  we  are  very  sorry  but  we  have 
heard,  and  you  know  for  the  sake  of  the  business 
we  cannot  have  you  here.’’  Hard  toil  was  out  of 
the  question;  prison  life  makes  sure  of  that. 
What  spirit  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  incar¬ 
ceration  died  within  him,  and,  as  it  were,  he  was 
forced  back  to  the  old  life.  One  night,  with  a 
companion  (who  had  also  just  finished  a  term  at 
the  same  retreat),  he  burglarized  a  house  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  dollars,  and  they  sent  my  husband 
back  to  Stony  Mountain  for  seven  years. 

And  now  listen  as  to  how  they  deal  out  so- 
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called  justice  here.  Several  weeks  later,  his  com¬ 
panion  was  also  caught  and  brought  up  on  the 
same  charge,  and  they  sent  him  to  the  common 
jail  for  thi^  months.  Singular  code  of  fairness 
I  this.  They  were  both  repeaters,  both  on  the 
same  charge,  yet  one  goes  down  for  three  months 
and  the  other  for  seven  years.  And  why?  Be¬ 
cause  one  had  money  to  get  a  lawyer  and  the 
other — well,  you  understand.  And  this,  at  least 
in  Caimda,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  what  they  call 
justice.  The  drunkard  and  criminal  of  all  grades 
are  kept  where  they  are  by  the  conditions  made  by 
the  no  less  drunken  and  criminal  men  in  power. 
The  salvation  of  the  world  must  be  the  religion 
of  Love,  not  Fear.  Mr.  Whitlock,  teach  men 
that  they  are  brothers  and  you  will  do  more  for 
the  woild  than  all  the  Carnegie  libraries  or 
churches  either,  for  those  that  need  help  do  not 
go  to  church. 

A^n  thanking  ^ou  for  having  voiced  your 
opinions  on  the  subject,  I  am  always. 

Your  sincere  friend. 

One  on  whou  rras  bughting  cukse 

HAS  FALLEN. 

Toronto,  May  12,  1907. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

For  some  time  past  I  have  viewed  with  alarm 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  sickly  school 
children,  and  as  a  result  I  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  to  an  effort  to  devise  or 
suggest  something  that  will  ameliorate  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Surely  no  one  will  gainsay  the  need  of  im¬ 
provement  in  this  direction.  The  number  of 
children  whose  eyesi^t  is  defective  is  appalling. 
Recently  out  of  fe,ooo  school  children  examin^ 
in  New  York  City,  20,000  were  found  to  have 
imperfect  vision. 

How  many  of  our  children  are  round-shoul¬ 
dered  and  have  contracted  chests!  What  is  the 
reason  for  this?  I  believe  the  way  students  are 
allowed  to  sit  at  their  desks  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  condition.  It  is  only  too  evident  to 
teachers,  and  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  children  in  school,  that  very  few,  indeed, 
sit  erect  in  their  seats.  The  position  they  assume 
and  retain  for  five  hours  a  day  certainly  tends  to 
make  them  round-shouldered.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  eyes  are  affected  because  thdr  heads  are 
not  held  erect,  and  the  focal  distance  to  their  work 
is  not  the  same  for  both  eyes.  How  often  do  we 
see  students  with  books  on  their  knees"o?  in  their 
laps.  Could  any  position  be  more  detrimental  to 
their  general  health? 

A  great  many  instances  similar  to  the  above 
could  be  enumerated,  but  the  ones  mentioned 
should  suffice  to  make  parents  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  give  this  important  matter  their  earnest 
consideration. 

The  question  is — what  can  we  do  to  improve 
these  conditions?  Can  teachers  be  brought  to 


realize  the  importance  of  having  students  sit  in 
the  correct  position  when  studying?  Undoubt¬ 
edly  emphasis  on  this  matter  would  help  greatly. 
At  all  events,  we  must  do  something.  What  can 
you  suggest  ?  E.  R.  A. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

PRISONS  NECESSARY 

I  READ  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  as  many 
thousands  of  your  readers  must  have  done,  Mr. 
Brand  Whitlock’s  article,  “What  Good  Does  It 
Do?’’  published  in  a  recent  number  of  Every¬ 
body’s. 

That  Mr.  Whitlock  is  evidently  sincere  in  his 
hatred  of  our  penal  and  correctional  system, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  does  he  supply  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  practicable  remedy  for  the  system  he 
so  scathin^y  attacks  and  condemns? 

Mr.  Whitlock  admits  the  necessity  for  crim¬ 
inal  courts  and  prisons;  near  the  end  of  his 
article,  after  denying  the  ri^t  of  society  to  in¬ 
flict  punishment  on  any  of  its  members,  he  says, 
“All  that  society  has  a  right  to  do  is  to  protect 
itself  by  restraining  those  of  proved  dangerous 
tendencies.’’  With  that  statement  his  expressed 
idea  that  courts  and  prisons  are  wrong  in  theory 
and  practise,  must  fall.  How  can  society  know 
who  of  its  members  have  proved  dangerous  ten¬ 
dencies  unless  society  itself  sits  in  judgment? 
Therefore  we  have  courts.  How  can  society  re¬ 
strain  those  of  proved  dangerous  tendencies  un¬ 
less  society  by  physical  force  places  them  under 
restraint?  Therefore  we  have  prisons. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  evils  that  exist  in  the 
system  of  courts  and  prisons,  Mr.  Whitlock  at¬ 
tacks  the  system  itself,  though  he  admits  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  it.  From  his  article  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  all  society  out  of  prison  hated  or  was 
indifferent  to  its  unfortunate  members  in  prison 
and  took  delight  in  placing  and  keeping  them 
there.  That  the  prisons  were  filled  with  persons 
whose  only  crime  was  poverty.  That  every  per¬ 
son  connected  with  a  court  of  law,  from  the  judge 
on  the  bench  to  the  janitor  who  cleaned  it,  took 
personal  pleasure  in  punishing  fellow  human 
beings.  Mr.  Whitlock  complains  that  judges 
become  hardened.  Hardened  —  No.  Accus¬ 
tomed — Yes.  The  experienced  judge  is  better 
able  to  bear  the  horror  and  pity  of  crime  than  the 
young  law  student.  So  is  the  experienced  sur¬ 
geon  who  saves  hundreds  of  lives  a  year  better 
able  to  bear  the  horror  and  pity  of  blo^  than  the 
young  medical  student  at  his  fiist  clinic.  Shall  we 
therefore  abolish  surgery? 

To  me,  as  to  Mr.  Whitlock,  one  of  the  saddest 
sights  in  the  world  is  the  interior  of  a  police  court, 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  inspired  by  the  personal 
knowledge  that  usually  the  man  on  the  bench  is 
conscientiously  doing  his  best  in  his  arduous  duty 
to  society  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  unfortunate 
one  before  him  on  the  other. 

Abolish  the  courts  and  prisons,  policemen  then 
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bec»me  almost  figureheads.  Their  power  of  ar¬ 
rest  is  gone.  Imagine  the  resulting  automobile 
accidents  on  Fifth  Avenue  alone.  Automobilists 
as  a  class  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  poverty  stricken 
or  to  have  proved  dangerous  tendencies,  and  yet 
experience  shows  we  must  have  policemen  and 
courts  and  prisons  to  keep  automobilists  in  rea¬ 
sonable  che^. 

No,  when  all  is  said  and  done  Mr.  Whitlock 
reaches  blindly  for  the  impossible.  He  states  that 
society  punishes  for  the  sake  of  punishment,  ig¬ 
noring  throughout  his  article  the  tremendous  re¬ 
forms  and  progress  which  are  accomj^ished  facts, 
not  theories.  The  intelligent  extension  of  the 
probation  system  is  but  one  of  a  hundred  in¬ 
stances.  It  is  made  possible  by  the  efforts  of 
thousands  of  noble  men  and  women  throughout 
the  country  who  scientifically  study  the  courts  and 
prisons  with  a  view  to  correcting  their  existing 
defects  and  evils  instead  of  applying  wholesale 
abuse  and  condemnation  to  a  system  necessary 
for  poor  human  nature.  T.  F.  S. 

New  York. 

PUT  ON  THE  BRAKES 

Judging  by  your  recent  articles  on  overcapitali¬ 
zation,  you  seem  to  be  willing  to  stand  responsible 
for  calling  it  a  steal  to  increase  capitalization. 

Let  me  ask  you:  If  you  were  now  to  sell  stock 
in  Everybody’s,  and  make  it  a  regular  stock 
company,  would  you  be  in  any  way  governed  or 
influence  by  the  price  paid  for  the  magazine  by 
the  present  owners?  \^y  should  you?  If  you 
now  set  a  higher  value  on  the  property,  would  you 
consider  others  justified  in  calling  the  present 
owners  thieves? 

Mr.  Harriman  may  be  no  better  morally  than  a 
dealer  in  gold  bricks.  But  though  he  may  be 
truly  a  thief,  all  railroad  men  are  not  necessarily 
also  thieves.  As  a  body,  they  are  honorable  men, 
even  as  you  and  I,  and  their  methods  are  not  all  to 
be  condemned,  merely  because  at  the  moment  one 
of  the  most  {uominent  cares  more  for  personal 
gain  than  for  public  good.  Even  the  ^uthem 
Pacific  has  good  men  who  work  for  it,  and  do  what 
they  can  within  their  powers  to  help  the  peojJe 
unfortunate  enough  to  depend  on  it  wholly  for 
transportation. 

This  agitation  against  railroads,  and  inciden¬ 
tally  against  all  great  combinations  of  wealth  and 
power,  is  doing  great  injury  to  many  who  are  hon¬ 
estly  trying  to  build  up  industries.  What  we  need 
in  the  section  where  I  am  writing  is  more  rail¬ 
roads,  more  competition  in  transportation  facili¬ 
ties.  Present  conditions  only  discourage  every 
attempt  to  obtain  relief,  and,  while  making  it  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  stock 
in  competing  lines,  also  lessen  the  efficiency,  while 
forever  tending  to  strengthen  the  monopoly,  of  ex¬ 
isting  powerful  combinations. 

There  is  always  another  side.  Do  not  let  an 


idea  nm  away  with  you  so  fast  as  to  ratde  you. 
Do  not  help  an  agitation  that  is  already  too  ex¬ 
cited.  State  legi^tures  seem  to  forget  that  in 
passing  laws  to  punish  lines  that  may  really  de¬ 
serve  punishment,  they  are  also  insuring  those 
lines  against  competition. 

It  may  be  you  are  really  only  after  increased 
circulation,  and  that  by  shouting  the  popular  cry 
the  loudest,  you  may  get  it.  If  so,  of  course  there 
is  nothing  to  be  said.  But  if  you  want  to  lead 
rather  than  follow,  while  it  sounds  contradictory, 
I  believe  the  way  to  lead  now  is  by  putting  on  the 
brakes  and  going  slow.  S.  M. 

Avery  Island,  La. 

SMALL  vs.  BIG  STORES 

I  HAVE  carefully  read  your  article  on  “The 
Department  Store  at  Close  Range.”  It  is  written 
in  the  interest  of  the  “big  stores,”  and  is  most  un¬ 
fair,  misleading,  and  inaccurate.  Said  stores  are 
“fooling  the  people  all  the  time.” 

Everybody’s  Magazine  is  supposed  to  be  fair 
and  generally  against  trusts  (which  these  stores 
substantially  are;  carrying  on  the  business  on  the 
principles  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company).  Will 
you  publish  some  facts  showing  how  die  public  are 
cheated  and  deluded,  and  proving  that  they  are 
better  served  by  small  stores?  The  sham  of  the 
big  stores,  their  special  sales  and  bargains,  ought 
to  be  exposed;  will  you  do  it,  or  some  other  maga¬ 
zine? 

On  page  316  you  say  that  the  department  stores’ 
profit  is  “only  the  cash  discount”;  your  contrib¬ 
utor,  Hartley  Davis,  evidently  has  not  tried  to 
learn  facts  or  he  would  have  learned  that  some  of 
the  big  stores  are  “slow  pay”  and  do  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  discounts — for  this  and  much  more 
he  has  drawn  on  his  imagination.  A  customer 
will  be  more  fairly  treated  in  the  small  stores  and, 
with  the  exception  of  “fakes,”  get  the  same  goods 
for  less  money  there.  T.  S. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

iff 

THE  SEAMY  SIDE  OF  THE  CURTAIN 

I  AH  always  interested  in  articles  upon  the 
stage,  and,  I  may  add,  usually  disgusted  by  them. 
So  often  they  remind  me  of  stories  of  “high 
society” — the  doings  of  Sir  Harold  and  Lady 
Gwendolyn — as  written  for  a  public  of  maid 
servants  and  factory  girls.  The  writers  seem  to 
have  that  same  cheap,  false-colored,  hysterical 
imagination  —  that  evident  lack  of  knowledge 
which  makes  an  article  so  tawdry. 

So  it  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  read 
Mr.  Elmer  B.  Harris’s  “The  Seamy  Side  of  the 
Curtain”  in  the  August  Everybody’s.  Its  re¬ 
straint  and  fidelity  were  excellent,  and  yet  the  writer 
did  not  lose  si^t  of  the  humorous  and  picturesque. 
I  know  it  must  be  interesting  to  the  outsider.  To 
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me  it  brou^t  that  curious  little  “pang”  that  the 
odor  of  grease  paint  does — or  the  sound  of  the 
orchestra  going  out  to  their  places — or  a  load  of 
scenery  going  through  the  streets.  M.  N. 

With  Mr.  Tim  Murphy,  en  route. 


“THE  ADVENTURER"  PRAISED 


“  The  Adventurer  ”  is  all  right.  As  we  say  out 
here  in  California,  it  is  a  “find.”  Your  “Little 
Stories  of  Real  Life”  are  very  good  reading,  your 
articles  are  above  the  standaM,  but  what  we  want 
is  a  rattling  good  story,  not  too  short,  that  will  keep 
us  from  burning  drowsy  while  we  are  reading  it, 
and  will  act  as  a  tonic  for  overworked  nerves  when 
the  reader  picks  it  up  in  the  evening,  after  a  hard 
day’s  work.  We  have  found  such  a  story. 

It  is  “The  Adventurer.” 

We  are  hard  to  please  out  here — indeed,  East¬ 
erners  think  we  are  too  independent;  but  if  we  are 
critical,  we  also  know  when  we  have  found  some¬ 
thing  worth  while,  and  are  not  slow  to  say  so. 
And  “The  Adventurer”  is  worth  while. 

Mr.  Editor,  we  want  more  of  its  kind. 

H.  W.  LaD. 


Hermon,  Cal. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  BIRD  FLIGHT 

In  the  excellent  article  on  “Tl\p  Mystery  of 
Bird  Flight,”  by  Harold  Bolce,  in  Everybody’s 
for  August,  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
size  of  the  wings  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  body  of  the  flying  creature, 
and  it  is  called  “a  most  puzzling  paradox,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  mysterious  of  the  enigmas  of  bird 
flight” 

As  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  aerial  naviga¬ 
tion  depends  largely  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  principles  governing  bird  fli^t,  and  as  the 
problem  is  daily  becoming  of  greater  popular  in¬ 
terest,  it  may  he  well  to  state  that  the  proportion 
of  wing  surface  to  weight  follows  a  very  simple 
and  easily  understood  law. 

The  sustaining  power  of  the  wings  depends  not 
on  their  area,  but  on  their  displat^ent.  If  we 
take  two  wings  of  equal  width,  but  one  double 
the  length  of  the  other,  and  move  them  through 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  larger  one  will  dis¬ 
place  four  times  th*  air  that  is  displaced  by  the 
shorter  one.  But  if  we  keep  the  wings  of  equal 
length,  but  have  one  double  the  width  of  the 
other,  the  wider  one  will  displace  only  twice  as 
much  air  as  the  narrower  one.  The  sustaining 
power,  therefore,  varies  directly  with  the  width 
of  the  wing,  but  varies  as  the  square  of  the  length. 

If  we  assume  that  the  wings  of  all  birds  are  of 


the  same  proportionate  shape,  and  that  all  birds 
are  equipped  with  the  same  power  of  flight — both 
assumptions  being  correct  only  in  a  very  general 
way — we  have  the  following  equation  for  deter¬ 
mining  their  wing  area: 

The  wing  surface  in  square  feet  equals  the 
square  of  ^e  cube  root  of  twice  the  weight  in 
pounds.  If  we  ap(dy  this  law  to  some  of  the  birds 
as  given  in  the  table  of  wing  areas  in  Mr.  Bolce’s 
article,  we  obtain  the  following  figures: 


Namk 

Wewhl 
in  I& 

Actual  Wing 
Surface 
in  tq.  ft. 

Thccrctical 
Wins  Sur¬ 
face.  Sq.ft. 

Screech-Owl . 

0.33 

6.776 

0.7S7 

Black-Headed  Gull 

0.619 

0.03 

I. 00 

Fish-Hawk . 

3.80 

3o» 

3>3 

Turkey-Buzzard . . 

5.60 

5-33 

5-00 

Griffin-Vulture . . . 

16.52 

11.38 

10.  34 

Condor . 

16.52 

9.80 

10.34 

Mr.  Bolce  states  that  “the  Australian  crane, 
for  instance,  weighs  over  three  hundred  times 
more  than  the  sparrow,  but  in  proportion  has  only 
one-seventh  of  the  wing  area  of  the  smaller  bird.” 
Under  this  law,  with  a  wing  area  of  only  one-sev¬ 
enth  proportionately,  it  should  weigh  343  times 
more. 

Mr.  Bolce  also  states  that  “the  stork  weighs 
eight  times  more  than  the  pigeon  but  in  propor¬ 
tion  has  only  half  as  much  wing  surface.”  lliis 
agrees  exactly  with  this  law. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  law  governing  wing 
areas  is  known  to  others  studying  aerial  naviga¬ 
tion.  I  found  it  necessary  to  r^uce  it  to  a  definite 
formula  in  my  investigations. 

Applying  this  law  to  human  flight,  if  man 
should  equip  himself  with  artificial  wings,  and  the 
combined  weight  of  man  and  wings  should  be 
300  pounds,  he  would  need  a  wing  surface  of 
54.17  square  feet.  A  flying  machine  weighing 
3,000  pounds  would  require  a  wing  area  of  350 
square  feet.  H.  R. 

New  York. 

30 

A  HAPPY  HOOLIGAN  DOG 

I  WANT  to  thank  your  artists  and  your  writers 
for  the  story  of  “Alexander”  in  your  September 
magazine.  It  is  unapproachable.  The  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  dog’s  face,  that  Happy  Hooligan 
dog;  from  sitting  on  the  tom  umbrella,  with  a 
piece  in  his  mouth,  to  looking  out  from  under  the 
bam! — and  the  knowing  look  of  the  cock!  There 
is  no  nature  faking  in  “Alexander.”  Your  mag¬ 
azine  is  good  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  from 
Roosevelt  to  Alexander.  E.  E.  B. 

Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


rttHMC* 


A  Row  c 

By  JOHAN 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  spent  a  night  in  a  small 
manufacturing  city  in  New  En^and,  and  in 
walking  about  after  dinner  I  came  upon  a  crowd 
eked  ten  deep  about  an  itinerant  merchant  who 
d  set  up  a  small  rostnun  under  a  glaring  torch. 
As  I  stopped  to  listen,  he  was  saying:  “And 
friends,  just  to  show  you  that  I  am  no  miser,  1 
am  slipping  into  the  box  with  this  five-dollar 
stylographic  pen  an  extra  nib,  solid  gold,  worth  a 
dollar  and  a  half;  and  a  vial  of  this  indelible 
marking  fluid;  and  this  set  of  quadruple  plate, 
patent  detachable  shirt  studs;  and — “  I  did  not 
wait  to  hear  the  full  list  of  hLs  generosity.  But  I 
smiled  as  I  turned  away,  because  I  had  just 
finished  “Satan  Sanderson”  (Bobbs-Mcrrill),  by 
Hallie  Erminie  Rives.  And  she,  in  addition  to  a 
blind  heroine  who,  ten  minutes  after  marrying 
the  villain,  recovers  her  sight  and  mistakes  the 
hero  for  her  husband,  had  slipped  into  the  plot 
(as  a  guaranty  of  good  measure),  one  case  of 
double  personality;  one  complete  loss  of  memory; 
one  set  of  mist^en  identities,  founded  upon 
duplicate  countenanr  ;s  carelessly  issued  by 
Dame  Nature;  one  poker  game  played  upon  the 
communion  table  for  a  man’s  soul;  one  mysterious 
murder,  and  one  vicarious  atonement.  I  dare 
say  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Clinton, 
Massachusetts,  is  to-day  signing  the  pay-roll  with 
stylographic  pens ;  and  doubtless  a  new  printing 
of  “Satan  Sanderson”  will  be  announced  in  the 
near  future.  Competition  is  assuredly  a  great 
civilizer. 

Mr.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  and  Mr.  Justus 
Miles  Forman  are  two  popular  writers  in  whose 
respective  employment  of  their  talents  one  sees 
exemplified  the  wisdom  of  the  children  of  this 
world  and  the  unwisdom  of  the  children  of  light. 
Mr.  Oppenheim  began  his  career  by  writing 
“Enoch  Strone,”  a  creditable  attempt  at  serious 
fiction  which,  however,  bored  the  many  without 
especially  edifying  the  few.  Mr.  Oppenheim 
apparently  took  the  hint  of  its  small  success,  for 
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he  thereupon  sat  him  down  quickly  and  wrote 
“Anna,  the  Adventuress,”  whereby  he  made  unto 
himself  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous¬ 
ness  and  was  received  into  their  houses.  Nor 
has  he  ever  lost  the  entree.  He  has,  instead, 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  consistent  per¬ 
formers  in  the  ring,  and  his  latest  story  is  always 
a  safe  selection  when  one  is  in  search  of  polite 
excitement.  “The  Lost  Leader”  (Little,  Brown), 
like  “The  Betrayal”  and  several  others  of  Mr. 
Oppenheim’s  novels,  is  a  story  of  English  politics, 
or,  to  be  more  correct,  since  it  bears  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  real  life  as  does  a  melodrama  staged  by 
Daly,  it  has  to  do  with  cabinet  ministers,  leaders 
of  the  opposition,  an  influential  duchess,  and 
Machiavellian  intrigue.  The  author  has  the 
magnetisip  of  the  TOm  stor>’-teller;  he  writes 
always  well  within  his  powers,  and  he  is  sure 
both  of  himself  in  his  chosen  role  and  of  his 
audience,  such  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Forman,  on  the  other  hand,  began  with  no 
more  serious  intent  than  that  of  voicing  his  very 
genuine  and  very  delightful  sense  of  sentiment, 
his  artistic  appreciation  of  youth,  and  his  con¬ 
viction  that  this  is  a  good  world  to  live  and  love 
in.  He,  too,  was  endowed  with  the  story-teller’s 
magnetism.  “Journey’s  End”  gained  him  the 
public’s  attention  and  “Tommy  Carteret”  satis¬ 
fied  it  that  he  had  found  his  mitier.  But  Mr. 
Forman  refuses  to  see  it  so.  He  is  determined 
to  be  tragic.  He  is,  indeed,  very  like  a  master  of 
the  piccolo  who  insists  upon  performing  on  the 
bass  viol.  And  in  “Buchanan’s  Wife,”  and 
now  in  “A  Stumbling  Block”  (Harper),  we  find 
him  busy  breaking  the  butterfly  of  his  talent  upon 
the  wheel  of  his  ambition .  “A  Stumbling  Blo^  ” 
is  the  story  of  a  young  writer  in  whom  one  cannot 
but  trace  a  resemblance  to  Mr.  Forman  himself. 
Certainly  Davie  Rivers  writes  real  Forman 
fiction  and  faces  life  with  the  true  Forman  spirit. 
He  gets  into  trouble,  however,  not  by  writing  the 
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wrong  kind  of  books,  but  by  marrying  the  wrong 
woman,  and  it  is  in  trying  to  extricate  him  that 
Mr.  Forman  lapses  into  tragedy.  Now,  the 
truth  is  that  none  but  seers  and  pessimists  can 
afford  to  be  tragic,  and,  at  that,  the  pessimist 
generally  makes  a  mess  of  it.  We  wish  Mr. 
Forman  would  come  back  home. 

Before  we  bid  a  none  too  sorrowful  farewell 
to  the  Action  of  the  summer  season,  there  are  a 
couple  of  its  novels  that  may  easily  have  escaped 
notice  in  the  crowd,  and  that  are  each  worth  a 
word  of  commendation;  one  for  its  amused  but 
appreciative  sizing  up  of  an  attractive  weakling, 
and  the  other  for  its  open-hearth,  hammer-and- 
anvil  forging  of  a  situation  peculiariy  recalcitrant 
to  modem  handling.  The  first  of  these  is  by 
Jean  Wardle  and  is  called,  most  happily,  “The 
Artistic  Temperament”  (McClure,  Phillips).  It 
deals  with  a  social  and  amatory  crisis  in  the  career 
of  a  yoimg  London  painter;  a  situation  suffidently 
common^ce  and  sordid  were  it  dealt  with  as 
mere  realism,  but  saved  and  savored  by  the 
author’s  nice  discrimination  between  the  inherent 
weakness  of  her  characters  and  the  humor  of 
their  self-deception.  The  other  is  “The  Penalty” 
(Dodd,  Mead),  by  Harold  Begbie.  It  b  a  story 
whose  dramatic  impulses  spring  from  religious 
convictions,  and  is  rather  remaAable  in  that  it 
makes  good  on  these  lines  in  a  day  when  religious 
convictions  are  seldom  dramatic.  The  j^ot,  the 
successive  scenes  of  its  rafud  unfolding,  the 
underlying  atmosphere  of  the  story  itself,  are  all 
near  to  being  vociferous  and  are  close  to  the  border 
line  of  poor  taste.  But  they  are  held  in  subor¬ 
dination  by  the  adequacy  of  the  characters  whom 
Mr.  Begbie  has  created  for  the  several  roles.  In 
short,  the  jJot  is  like  a  red  gown,  saved  from 
conspicuity  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  worn. 

It  would  really  be  a  very  interesting  thing  if 
some  adequately  clear-eyed  critic  would  under¬ 
take,  quite  seriously  and  sim{Jy,  to  explain  the 
estrangement,  apparently  due  to  incompatibility 
of  temper,  that  has  arisen  between  poetry  and 
modem  thought.  It  has  some  connection,  one  is 
inclined  to  believe,  with  the  fact  that  we  live  in 
an  age  that  is  so  enamored  of  definite  answers 
that  it  names  most  of  its  new  religions  “sciences.” 
In  other  words,  if  we  ask  “l^o  killed  Cock 
Robin?”  we  rather  expect  to  hear  “I,  said  Charles 
Darwin.”  Of  course,  every  once  and  again,  we 
hear  great  things  about  some  new  poet.  But 
they  are  mostly,  come  to  examine  them,  cases  of 
arrested  development;  hold-overs  from  the  past, 
sprouting  rather  obnoxiously,  like  potatoes  kept 
too  long  in  the  cellar.  Just  now  it  is  George 
Sylvester  Vierick  who,  by  the  rather  gorgeous 
efflorescence  of  his  decay,  is  the  exciting  cause  of  a 


small  tempest  in  the  critical  teapot.  But  his 
“Nineveh,  and  Other  Poems”  (Moffat,  Yard), 
only  serves  to  place  him,  very  definitely,  in  the 
cellar  school.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being  modem, 
or  from  (fflering  any  hope  of  the  resuscitation  of 
Cock  Robin,  Mr.  Vierick  is  really  medieval. 
They  say  that,  biologically  speaking,  each  in¬ 
dividual  rehearWs  in  his  own  person  the  history 
of  the  race.  If  this  is  true  artistically,  Mr. 
Vierick  has  reached  the  stage  of  morbid  develop¬ 
ment  represented  by  an  deventh  century  monk. 
The  greater  part  of  his  verse  is  devoted  to  gloating 
over  visions  of  St.  Anthony  temptations  and  to 
accusing  Mother  Eve  of  having  bribed  the  serpent 
to  offer  her  the  apple.  Tl^  sort  of  thing  is 
hardly  calculated  to  get  much  of  a  grip  on  the 
practical  idealism  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Biographies  are  like  muskmelons.  There  are 
few  tlungs  better  than  a  fine  one,  but  they  run 
poor  so  much  of  the  time  that  one  gets  tired  open¬ 
ing  them,  not  to  mention  paying  for  them.  But 
they  have  the  advantage  that,  since  we  may  par¬ 
take  of  one  without  consuming  it,  we  can  exdaim, 
“My,  but  this  is  a  good  biography!”  without 
appearing  selfish.  The  “Life  and  Letters  of 
Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin”  (Macmillan)  is  worth 
exclaiming  over  and  worth  partaking  of.  Mr. 
Godkin  was  one  of  those  Iridimen  who  wielded 
the  pen  as  boldly,  as  skilfully,  and  as  joyously  as 
others  of  his  countrymen  wield  the  shillaJah. 
There  were  few  questions  upon  which  he  did  not 
take  sides;  there  never  was  but  one  side  of  any 
question  for  him;  and  for  over  forty  years,  in  the 
columns  oi  The  Nation  and  of  the  Evening  Post, 
he  pitted  his  judgment  against  all  comers  and 
left  his  adopted  country  in  his  debt.  Mr.  Rollo 
Ogden,  the  editor  of  the  present  work,  found  him¬ 
self  faced  by  a  dilemma  and  confronted  with  an 
opportunity.  He  had  to  bring  us  into  touch  either 
with  the  intellectual  or  with  the  personal  side  of  M r. 
Godkin’s  career;  and  he  chose  the  former.  With 
the  mass  of  Mr.  Godkin’s  written  criticism,  con¬ 
troversy,  and  comment  before  him,  he  saw  that  he 
had  the  chance,  instead  of  writing  his  life,  to  edit 
his  memoirs;  and  he  embraced  the  chance.  The 
result  passes  in  review  for  us,  throu^  the  medium 
of  a  cool,  keen,  and  aggressive  mentality,  most  of 
the  prominent  men  and  most  of  the  big  issues  of 
the  past  sixty  years. 

30 

There  are  some  books  that  one  is,  in  a  sense, 
constrained  to  speak  of  for  the  paradoxical 
reason  that  there  is  little  to  say  of  them.  This  is 
the  case  with  Robert  Hichens’s  new  story,  “Bar¬ 
bary  Sheep”  (Harper).  It  is  an  acceptebly  en^ 
tertaining  short  story  of  a  capricious  and  spoQed 
beauty’s  midwinter  madness  in  the  Algerian 
desert.  But  it  is  more  of  a  curtain  raiser  than  a 
novel,  and,  so  considered,  it  achieves  its  effect  of 
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gUmour  and  solonnity  more  from  the  stage  setting 
than  from  the  acting.  Indeed,  the  one  conscious 
memory  that  one  carries  away  from  it  is  its 
picture  of  the  desert  at  night;  vast,  pulsating, 
cosmic.  Had  it  preceded  “The  Garden  of 
Allah,”  however,  or  if  it  bore  the  name  of  Jones 
upon  the  title-page,  we  should  not  be  asking  each 
other  what  we  thought  of  it.  It  follows  that  our 
real  interest  is  in  Mr.  Hichens,  and  “Barbary 
Sheep,”  by  its  very  sketchiness,  enables  us  to  put 
our  nnger  upon  a  fact  that  we  have  all  felt  more 
or  less  in  his  more  important  work  without  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  it  its  real  value  and  its  actual  power  of 
limitation.  Mr.  Hichens,  allowing  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  analytical  bias  of  to-day  and  the  senti¬ 
mental  bias  of  twenty  years  ago,  is  the  logical 
successor  of  William  Black.  He  is  a  novelist  of 
sorts,  but  he  is  more  especially  an  artist  who, 
although  his  medium  is  words  instead  of  pig¬ 
ments,  is  essentially  a  colorist.  His  artistic  merit 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  explains  his  characters 
by  his  landscapes,  while  Black  only  made  of  the 
one  a  valid  excuse  for  introducing  the  other. 


I  had  lived  several  months  with  S.  G.  Tallen- 
tyre’s  volume  of  essays,  “The  Friends  of  Voltaire” 
(Putnam),  facing  me  from  the  shelf,  before  find¬ 
ing  the  mood  to  dip  into  what  might  prove  to 
be  another  grist  of  literary  gossip  about  dead 
writers.  For  the  mills  that  produce  this  particular 
kind  of  grist  for  market,  though  they  grind  not 
slowly,  do  assuredly  ^nd  exceeding  small,  and 
their  output,  while  filling  for  the  price,  is  far 
from  nourishing.  There  are  doubtless  others 
who,  through  a  like  hesitancy,  are  by  the  way 
of  missing  a  considerable  treat.  For,  having 
finally  opened  the  book  in  dubious  inquiry,  one 
stays  to  finish  it  with  growing  enjoyment.  This 
author  is  one  of  those  searchers  of  the  past  whose 
quest  is  living  personalities,  not  dead  facts.  She 
has  a  trenchant  style  and  a  radically  construct¬ 
ive  imagination;  offering  us,  not  the  pros  and 
cons  of  historical  evidence,  but  her  own  conclu¬ 
sions,  personified.  In  short,  she  has  something 
of  the  “medium”  about  her,  and,  in  a  sense, 
materializes  for  us  the  spirits  of  the  brilliant 
coterie  with  which  she  deals:  of  D’Alembert, 
Diderot,  Galiani,  Vauvenargues,  d’Holbach, 


Grimm,  Helvetius,  Tiu^t,  Beaiunarchais  and 
Condorcet.  Decidedly  the  s&mce  is  worth  sitting 
through. 


OTHER  BOOKS 

“The  American  Idea”  (A.  S.  Barnes).  An 
informed  and  rational  discussion  of  the  ideals 
and  conditions  that  have  led  to  the  cry  of  “Race 
Suicide.”  An  interesting  book,  by  Lydia  K. 
Commander. 

“The  Brass  Bowl  ”  (Bobbs-Merrill).  A  bright, 
romantic  detective  story  with  more  romance  than 
detection.  All  quite  unlikely  and  entertaining. 
Written  by  Joseph  Vance. 

“Bachelor  Betty”  (Dutton).  A  young  Aus¬ 
tralian’s  account  of  writing  for  a  living  in  London. 
A  fresh,  unpretentious,  and  enjoyable  story  by 
Winifred  James. 

“Fraulein  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Anstruther  ” 
(Scribner).  Letters  from  a  jilted  frtiulein  to  a  re¬ 
pentant  jilter,  by  the  author  of  “Elizabeth  and 
Her  German  Garden.”  Low-grade  ore.  A  great 
deal  of  reading  for  a  very  small  clean-up. 

“John  Bull’s  Other  Island  ”  and  “Major  Bar¬ 
bara”  (Brentano’s).  Two  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw’s  plays,  published  with  clever  introductory 
essays  which,  as  usual,  are  well  worth  reading. 

“Abe  Martin”  (Bobbs-Merrill).  A  book  of 
misspelled  Indiana  aphorisms  and  humor  by  a 
new  Artemus  Ward  named  Kin  Hubbard.  A 
good  deal  of  it  is  genuinely  funny. 

“Three  Weeks  ”  (Duffield).  A  study,  by  Elinor 
Glyn,  of  a  young  Englishman’s  love  for  a  great 
lady  who  was  “beyond  ordinary  morality.” 
Not  to  be  mentioned  before  the  “young  person.” 

“England  and  the  English,  an  Interpretation  ” 
(McClure,  Phillips).  A  volume  of  impressionism, 
chat,  gossip,  and  what  not,  exceedingly  well  done, 
by  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

“The  House  of  Quiet”  (Dutton).  One  of  A. 
C.  Benson’s  delightful  studies  of  type,  done  in  an 
autobiographical  form.  The  supposed  writer  is 
a  man  of  some  ambition  and  culture,  forced  into 
invalidism. 
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Ed/tvics  Xotf.. — A  good  story  it  a  trtasure,  and,  like  other  freeiont  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  read¬ 
ers  can  assist  us,  if  they  vfill,  by  settding  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  teem  to  them  good.  Though  the 
sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better,  lie  shall  gladly  fay 
for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  7'rec.” 


The  old  housekeeper  met  the  master  at  the 
door. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  the  cat  has  had  chickens." 

"Nonsense,”  he  laughed.  "  You  mean  kittens, 
Mary.  Cats  don’t  have  chickens.” 

"Well,”  inquired  Mary,  "was  them  kittens  or 
was  them  chickens  that  you  brought  home  bust 
night?” 

“Why,  they  were  chickens,  of  course.” 

"Jus’  so,  sir.  Well,  the  cat’s  had  ’em.” 

A* 

"Sir,”  said  the  bank  president  to  a  clerk 
whose  face  showed  a  three  days’  growth  of  beard, 
"you  will  have  to  get  shaved.” 

"But,  sir,”  protested  the  derk,  “lam  growing 
a  beard.” 

"Do  what  you  like  at  home,”  snapped  the 
president,  “  but  I’ll  have  you  understand  that  you 
can’t  grow  a  beard  during  (^ce  hours.” 

A* 

A  big,  buriy,  herce-looking  man  and  a  meek, 
inoffensive-looking  little  chap  were  sawing  timber 
with  a  cross-cut  saw.  A  strapping  Irishman, 
passing  that  way,  stopped  to  watch  them.  Bad 
and  forth,  back  and  forth,  they  pulled  at  the  saw. 
Finally,  the  Irishman  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
With  a  whoop  and  a  yell  he  rushed  at  the  big  man 


and  brouf^t  him  to  the  mund,  burying  his  knees 
deep  into  the  sawyer’s  chest. 

Biff!  Bang!  Thump!  Biff! 

"There,”  he  said,  letting  him  have  one  parting 
blow  square  on  the  nose,  "  now  m’bbe  ye’ll  let  the 
little  felly  hev  it!” 

30 

A  Congressman’s  secretary,  thinking  he  heard 
buty^ars  in  the  bouse,  woke  t^  Congressman. 

"Sir,  sir,”  be  whispered  sharply,  "there  are 
burglars  in  the  house!” 

The  Congressman  stirred  uneasily  in  his  sleep. 

"Well,”  he  mumbled  drowsily,  “so  there  are 
in  the  Senate.” 


"I  don’t  want  to  be  too  hard  on  this  dangerous 
contrivance  of  yours,”  said  Lincoln  Beachy,  the 
aeronaut,  in  criticizing  the  airship  of  a  rival. 
“  It’s  a  bad  affair  from  every  standpoint,  but  I’m 
grilling  to  let  it  down  as  easy  as  the  man  did  the 
careless  barber. 

"The  barber  had  evidently  been  out  late  the 
ni^t  before,  for  his  hand  was  shaky  and  he  cut 
his  patron’s  cheek  four  times.  After  each  offense 
he  said,  as  he  sponged  off  the  blood,  *Oh,  dear 
me,  how  careless!’  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

“The  patron  said  nothing,  bat  when  the  shave 
was  over  he  went  to  the  water-cooler  and  filled 
his  mouth  with  water.  Then,  with  tightly  com- 
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pressed  lips,  he  shook  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
and  tossed  it  up  and  down. 

“‘What’s  tne  matter?  Toothache?’  asked 
the  barber. 

“‘Oh,  no,’  replied  the  customer.  ‘I  just 
wanted  to  see  if  my  face  would  still  hold  water.”’ 

Many  children  are  so  crammed  with  every¬ 
thing  that  they  really  know  nothing. 

In  proof  of  this,  read  these  veritable  specimens 
of  de^itions,  written  by  public-school  children: 

“Stability  is  taking  care  of  a  stable.’’ 

“A  mosquito  is  the  child  of  black  and  white 
parents.’’ 

“Monastery  is  the  place  for  monsters.’’ 

“Tocsin  is  something  to  do  with  getting 
drunk.’’ 

“Expostulation  is  to  have  the  smallpox.’’ 

“Cannibal  is  two  brothers  who  killed  each 
other  in  the  Bible.’’ 

“  Anatomy  is  the  human  bodj,  which  consists  of 
three  parts,  the  head,  the  chist,  and  the  stum- 
mick.  The  head  contains  the  eyes  and  brains, 
if  any.  The  chist  contains  the  lungs  and  a  piece 
of  the  liver.  The  stummick  is  devoted  to  the 
bowels,  of  which  there  are  five,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and 
sometimes  w  and  y.’* 

Mrs.  McKinley  used  to  tell  of  a  colored  widow 
whose  children  she  had  helped  educate.  The 
widow,  rather  late  in  life,  nuuried. 

“How  are  you  getting  on?’’  Mrs.  McKinley 
asked  her  a  few  months  after  her  marriage. 

“Fine,  thank  yo’,  ma’am,’’  the  bride  answered. 

“And  is  your  nud>and  a  good  provider?’’ 

“’Deed  he  am  a  good  providah,  ma’am,’’  was 
the  enthusiastic  repiv.  “Why,  jes’  dis  las’  week 
he  got  me  five  new  places  to  wash  at.’’ 

A  French  artist  who  recently  visited  this  country 
has  a  poor  opinion  of  the  enlightenment  of  the 
British  public. 

In  the  British  Museum  he  once  overheard  two 
men  discussing  some  Egyptian  coins. 

“Than  there,”  said  the  first  rrran,  “must  be 
three  or  four  ’imdred  years  old,  eh.  Bill?” 

“Three  thousand,  more  likely,”  estimated  his 
companion. 

“Aw,  go  on,  Bill!  Why,  we’re  only  in  1907 
now!” 

» 

A  dignified,  middle-aged  gentleman  was  trying 
to  read  in  a  crowded  railroad  train.  Among  the 
passengers  was -a  lady  with  a  very  sprightly  little 


blue-eyed  girl  with  golden  hair  and  ary  inquisitive 
tongue.  She  asked  the  dignified  gentleman  nu¬ 
merous  questions,  played  with  his  watch-chain, 
and  endravored  to  determine  by  means  of  the 
buttons  on  his  waistcoat  whether  he  was  rich 
man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  or  thief. 

The  mother  fairly  beamed  upon  him.  He  was 
becoming  nervous,  and  turning  to  the  lady  said: 

“Mad^,  what  do  you  call  this  sweet  litde 
child?” 

“Ethel,”  replied  the  mother  with  a  smile. 

“Please  call  her,  then.” 

Shortly  after  Raymond  Hitchcock  made  his 
first  big  hit  in  New  York,  Eddie  Foy,  who  was 
also  playing  in  town,  happened  to  be  passing 
Daly’s  Theatre,  and  parish  to  look  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Hitchcock  and  his  company  that  adorned 
the  entrance.  Near  the  pictures  was  a  billboard 
covered  with  laudatory  extracts  from  newspaper 
criticisms  of  the  show. 

When  Foy  had  moodily  read  to  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  he  turned  to  an  unobtrusive  young  man 
who  had  been  watching  him  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye. 

“Say,  have  you  seen  this  show?”  he  asked. 

“Sure,”  replied  the  young  man. 

“Any  good?  How’s  this  guy  Hitchcock,  any¬ 
how?” 

“Any  good?”  repeated  the  young  man  pitying¬ 
ly.  “Why,  say,  he’s  the  best  in  the  business. 
He’s  got  all  these  other  would-be  side-ticklers 
lashed  to  the  mast.  He’s  a  scream.  Never 
laughed  so  much  at  any  one  in  all  my  life.” 

“Is  he  as  good  as  Foy?”  ventured  Foy  hope¬ 
fully. 

“As  good  as  Foy!”  The  young  man’s  scorn 
was  superb.  “Why,  this  Hitchcock  has  got  that 
Foy  person  looking  like  a  gloom.  They’re  not 
in  the  same  class.  Hitchcock’s  funny.  A  man 
with  feelings  can’t  compare  them.  I’m  sorry  you 
asked  me,  I  feel  so  strongly  about  it.” 

Eddie  looked  at  him  very  sternly  and  then,  in 
the  hollow  tones  of  a  tragedian,  he  said: 

“lam  Foy.” 

“I  know  you  are,”  said  the  young  man  cheer¬ 
fully.  “I’m  Hitchcock!” 

“Speakin’  of  fertile  soil,”  said  the  Kansan, 
when  the  others  had  had  their  say,  “I  never  saw 
a  place  where  melons  growed  like  they  used  to  out 
in  my  part  of  the  country.  The  first  season  I 
planted  ’em  I  thought  my  fortune  was  sure  made. 
However,  I  didn’t  harvest  one.” 

He  waited  for  queries,  but  his  friends  knew  him, 
and  he  was  forced  to  continue  unurged: 

“The  vines  growed  so  fast  that  they  wore  out 
the  melons  draggin’  ’em  round.  However,  the 
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second  year  my  two  little  boys  made  up  their 
minds  to  get  a  taste  of  one  anyhow,  so  they  took 
turns  carrj’in’  one  along  with  the  vine  and - ” 

But  his  companions  had  already  started  toward 
the  bar-room  door. 

“Please,  mum,”  began  the  aged  hero  in  ap¬ 
pealing  tones,  as  he  stood  at  the  kitchen-door  on 
washday,  “I’ve  lost  my  leg - ” 

“Well,  I  ain’t  got  it,”  snapped  the  woman, 
slamming  the  door. 

» 

A  wealthy  man,  revisiting  his  native  village,  was 
telling  his  old  cronies  around  the  store  stove  how 
he  had  achieved  his  great  success.  At  the  clo.se 
of  his  recital  an  old  village  character  that  he  had 
known  as  a  boy  entered. 

“How  are  you,  Tom?”  said  the  great  man, 
holding  out  his  hand.  “And  how  have  you  been 
getting  along  all  these  years?” 

The  old  fellow  shift^  his  quid  and  spat. 

“Wa’al,”  he  said,  “  when  I  hit  this  town 
more’n  forty  years  ago  I  didn’t  have  a  red  cent, 
an*  now — wa’al,  I  guess  I’m  holdin*  my  own  all 
right.” 

A  colored  parson,  calling  upon  one  of  his  flock, 
found  the  object  of  his  visit  out  in  the  back  yard 
working  among  his  hen-coops.  He  noticed  with 
surprise  that  there  were  no  diickens. 

“Why,  Brudder  Brown,”  he  asked,  “whar’r  all 
yo’  chickens?” 

“Huh,”  grunted  Brother  Brown  without  look¬ 
ing  up,  “some  fool  niggah  leP  de  do’  open  an’  dey 
all  went  home.” 

A  traveler,  finding  that  he  had  a  couple  of 
hours  in  Dublin,  called  a  cab  and  told  the  driver 
to  drive  him  around  for  tVi’o  hoiu^.  At  first  all 
went  well,  but  soon  the  driver  began  to  whip  up 
his  horse  so  that  they  narrowly  escaped  several 
collisions. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  demanded  the  passen¬ 
ger,  “Why  are  you  driving  so  recklessly?  I’m 
in  no  hurry.” 

“Ah,  g’wan  wid  yea,”  retorted  the  cabby. 
“  D’ye  think  thot  I’m  goin’  to  put  in  me  whole  day 
drivin*  ye  around  for  two  hours?  Gitap!” 

WTien  Grover  Cleveland  was  practising  law  in 
Buffalo  one  of  his  friends  was  a  luy  yoimg  lawyer 
who  was  forever  pestering  him  with  questions 
about  legal  points  that  be  could  just  as  well  have 


looked  up  for  himself.  Even  Cleveland’s  patience 
had  an  end.  One  day  as  his  friend  entered  he 
remarked: 

“There  are  my  books.  Help  yourself  to  them. 
You  can  look  up  your  own  case.” 

The  lazy  lawyer  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

“See  here,  Grover  Cleveland,”  he  said  in¬ 
dignantly,  “I  want  you  to  understand  that  you 
and  your  old  books  can  go  to  thunder.  You 
know  very  well  that  I  don’t  read  law.  I  practise 
entirely  by  ear.” 

“What  little  boy  can  tell  me  the  difference 
between  the  ‘quick*  and  the  ‘dead*?** asked  the 
Sunday-school  teacher. 

WilUe  waved  his  hand  frantically. 

“WeU,  Willie?** 

“Please,  ma*am,  the  ‘quick*  are  the  ones  that 
get  out  of  the  way  of  automolales;  the  ones  that 
don*t  are  the  ‘dead.*** 

A  sickly  lady,  who  was  visiting  a  Minnesota 
health  resort  on  the  advice  of  her  {Aysidan,  was 
seated  at  the  table  next  to  a  ruddy-faced,  robust- 
looking  young  trum. 

“Have  you  improved  much  since  you  came 
here?**  the  lady  asked. 

“Wonderfully,  ma*am,’*  rej^ed  the  young  man. 

“And  were  you  in  very  health  when  you 
came?**  she  persisted. 

“  Bad  health?  Why,  ma*am,  when  I  first  came 
here  I  was  probably  the  weakest  person  you  ever 
saw.  I  had  practi(^y  no  use  of  my  liml»  nor  the 
use  of  a  sin^e  faculty.** 

“Dear,  dear!  And  you  lived?” 

“I  certainly  did,  ma*am,  although  you  really 
have  no  idea  of  how  bad  1  was  when  I  first  arrived. 
I  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  others  for  every¬ 
thing,  being  entirely  without  power  to  help  my¬ 
self.  But  I  commenced  to  gain  immediately 
upon  my  arrival,  and  haven*t  experienced  a 
serious  setback  since.” 

“Wonderful,  wonderful!”  murmured  the  lady. 
“But  do  you  think  that  your  lungs  were  really 
affected?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  you*d  call  them  sound,  but 
they  were  possessed  of  so  little  vitality  that  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  the  most  careful  nursing  they’d 
probably  have  ceased  their  functions  entirely.” 

“I  trust  you  found  kind  friends  here,  sir?” 

“Indeed  I  did,  ma’am.  It  is  to  them  and  to 
the  pure  air  of  Minnesota  that  I  owe  my  life. 
My  father’s  family  were  with  me,  but,  imfor- 
tunately,  my  rrwtber  was  prostrated  with  a  severe 
illness  during  the  time  of  my  greatest  weakness.” 

“How  sad!  Surely,  sir,  you  must  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  fle^  when  you  arrived  here?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  They  tell  me  that  I  only 
weighed  nine  pounds  at  the  time  of  my  birth 
here.” 
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IF  you  had  a  magazine,  what  would  you  print 
in  it  ?  There’s  a  question  for  our  readers. 
Secretly,  most  people  think  they  could  make  a 
better  newspaper  than  their  favorite  daily. 
At  least  they  could  correct  its  obvious  defects. 
And  a  daily  has  to  be  brought  out  365  times 
a  year.  The  man  who  believes  he  could  run 
an  abler  daily  than  its  editors  would  make  a 
small  mouthful  of  a  magazine  that  has  but 
one  appearance  every  month.  Just  twelve 
magazines  a  year,  and  everyone  knows  that 
the  stories  and  articles  to  put  in  it  come  in 
Uncle  Sam’s  mail-bag.  Too  easy,  say  all 
the  host  of  stem  critics  whose  habit  it  is  to 
comment  on  the  defects  of  institutions  with 
which  they  come  in  contact. 

We  don’t  take  quite  this  view  of  our  work 
here  in  Eveeybody’s,  but  we  are  well  aware 
that  there  are  scores  of  able  persons  among  our 
readers  who  feel  that  if  they  were  in  our  shoes 
they  could  show  us  a  thing  or  two.  We  work 
pretty  har^  to  do  as  well  as  we  do,  and — be¬ 
tween  us  and  you — ^we  thmk  we  are  doing 
rather  nicely,  but  dktinctly  there  are  people 
who  don’t  agree  with  us.  Some  of  you  i^l 
recall  our  ^ptember  number.  It  had  an 
article  on  the  Peace  Conference  by  Vance 
Thompson,  an  article  on  Department  Stores 
by  Hartley  Davis.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  replied  to  Dr.  Long.  There  was  a 
story  by  May  Sinclair,  who  wrote  “The  Divine 
Fire,”  besides  half  a  dozen  yams,  including  a 
dog  story,  a  horse  story,  and  some  other  things. 
Apart  from  our  trouble  in  assembling  these 
features,  they  actually  cost  us  a  pretty  penny 
in  real  money.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  issues  of  the  year.  A  week  Uter 
this  letter  came  in  the  m^; 


Cupertino,  Cal. 

Mr.  Editor:  How  could  you  ever  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  accept  and  publish  such  abominable  trash 
as  this  September  Everybody’s  contains,  from 
cover  to  editorials?  The  only  passible  explanation 
to  my  mind  is  that  you  got  “back  to  the  grind’’  too 
soon  from  your  summer  vacation  and  that  you  are 
suffering  and  want  us  to  suffer  from  your  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  summer-girl  and  Cholly-Tennis  fever, 
which  conduces  to  softem'ng  of  the  brain.  Reform 
or  you’re  lost.  The  “artist”  who  perpetrated  the 
cover  ought  to  be  shot,  or,  better,  made  to  seek 
cover  with  “Alexander.”  Cannot  some  of  those 
silly  writers  be  brought  to  time,  or  snuffed  out? 
Really,  it  is  a  crime  to  make  up  such  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  and  call  it  a  magazine  worth  fifteen  cents.  I 
am  suffering  with  a  sptell  of  mental  and  physical  in¬ 
digestion  brought  on  by  this  awful  September  hash 
tlut  I’ve  been  oblig^  to  feed  upon.  Obliged, 
because  I  live  ten  miles  out  of  town  and  depend 
upon  the  old  and  reliable  magazine  that  I  have 
knoMoi  to  fill  the  void  that  country  life  always  con¬ 
tains.  Please  tell  our  President  that  it  is  not  polite 
or  Christian  to  knock  a  real  man  or  use  his  name 
in  such  a  way  as  he  uses  Mr.  Long’s. 

May  God  bless  you  and  restore  you  to  health 
and  poise  again.  Most  sincerely,  E.  G.  C. 

Isn’t  that  a  scorcher?  This  lady  found 
nothing  good  in  any  of  our  144  pages,  and  ob¬ 
viously  she  is  sincere  in  her  strictures.  She 
says  we  didn’t  make  good,  and  she  is  sure 
about  it.  When  some  one  person  feels 
strongly  enough  about  a  thing  to  express  con¬ 
demnation  so  sternly,  depend  upon  it  that 
there  are  scores  of  others  who  agree  but  who 
won’t  take  the  pains  to  express  their  censiu-e. 

When  we  read  this  letter — and  all  of  us 
did — we  proceeded  to  look  into  ourselves  and 
ask  questions.  We  have  no  divine  right  to  edit 
Everybody’s.  We  can’t  make  anyone  read 
it.  Ours  is  chiefly  a  news-stand  circulation, 
and  we  have  to  make  every  number  so  attract¬ 
ive  and  interesting  that  you’ll  feel  bound  to 
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buy  the  next  month’s  just  to  repeat  the  pleas¬ 
urable  sensation.  And  if  one  month’s  issue 
falls  behind,  there  is  surely  a  dwindling  de¬ 
mand  next  month. 

How  many  times  have  you  picked  up 
a  magazine  from  your  newsdealer’s  table, 
scanning  pictures  and  contents  with  a  light¬ 
ning  glance,  and  throwm  it  down  with, 
“Soandso’s  looks  pretty  flat  this  month — give 
me  Someone  Else’s.”  That’s  your  privilege 
and  our  ordeal.  If  some  one  picture  or  story 
or  article  does  not  beguile  two  casts  of  your 
careless  eye,  it’s  us  to  the  discard. 

it’s  up  to  us,  then,  to  make  good  with  the 
casual  as  well  as  with  the  regular  reader. 
That’s  our  job. 

“How  about  that  September  number?” 
we  said  to  our  editorial  staff.  “Was  it  really 
as  rotten  as  this  lady  says  ?  Are  we  falling  be¬ 
hind,  or  is  the  lady  ‘way  off  ’  in  her  criticism?” 

And  just  then  this  letter  was  brought  in: 

Editor  Everybody’s: 

Dear  Sir:  A  half  dozen  of  us  (all  traveling  men) 
have  talked  over  Everybody’s  success  and  more 
especially  this  September  number. 

“Years  ago,  Myron  Reed,  a  G.  A.  R.  minister 
in  Denver,’’  began  No.  i,  “used  his  broad  mind 
for  sermons  of  an  even  broader  scope.  One  of 
his  sermons  was  food  for  thought  for  a  month  and 
he  reached  everybody  some  way  or  another.  No 
other  minister  I  have  ever  heard  ever  equaled  him, 
and  Everybody’s  Magazine  is  a  work  after  his 
heart,  a  heart  that  was  good.’’  The  speaker  was  a 
whisky  drummer. 

“  The  secret  of  Everybody’s  success  is  in  its  abun¬ 
dant  life  as  well  as  the  quality  and  truth  of  its 
articles,”  spoke  up  No.  2,  who  proved  to  be  a  dry- 
goods  salesman.  “Take  this  article  on  ‘The  De¬ 
partment  Store,’  in  this  number.  The  man  who 
wrote  that  had  been  over  his  ground.” 

“I’ve  read  it,”  said  No.  3.  “There’s  lots  of 
good  things  in  it  That  story  of  the  horse  Sunny 
Sides  did  for  me.  I’ve  seen  sunrises  and  sunsets  on 
the  Sangie  de  Cristo  Range  up  and  down  the  San 
Luis  Valley,  and  the  whole  story  rings  true,  even  to 
the  cowboy  and  his  troubles  there  and  in  Cheyenne.” 
No.  3  sold  shoes. 

“It  is  strange,”  chimed  in  No.  4,  a  candy  sales¬ 
man,  “  but  two  summers  ago,  when  I  crossed  the  big 
pond,  I  returned  on  the  same  boat  with  this  May 
Sinclair  who  wrote — let’s  see — this  ‘Judgment  of 
Eve  ’  story.  It  is  good,  though,  boys,  I’ll  bet  from  her 
looks  she’s  never  been  marri^  and  never  will  have 
a  child  of  her  own.  She  wrote  ‘The  Divine  Fire’ 
and  I  read  it,  but  she  never  wTote  anything  as  good 
as  this,  to  my  mind.  It  is  a  ‘dig’  at  Roosevelt  and 
his  latm  family  idea.” 

“  I  didn’t  read  it,”  returned  No.  5,  a  powder  man. 
“I  read  the  ‘Fan’  and  ‘Cowboy’  stories  last  night 
though,  and,  say,  that  ‘Fitz -kangaroo’  one  was  a 
peach!  ” 

“Let  me  tell  you,”  concluded  the  hardware  man 
from  St.  Louis,  “  here’s  six  of  us  all  familiar  with  one 
magazine  and  that  tells  a  story  in  itself.  I’ve  been  not¬ 
ing  its  growth  right  along.  Three  years  ago,  in  Seattle, 


the  dgar-stand  man  at  the  Seattle  Hotel  told  me  he 
sold  thirty-fii’e  Everybody’s  to  any  other  there. 

“On  t^  Great  Northern  and  even  the  Short  Line 
every  one  reads  it  on  the  trains  just  the  same  way. 
Lawson’s  story  of  copper  did  it  once,  but  the  reason 
now  is  that  those  puDlishers  keep  it  up  to  date  with 
subjects  of  interest.  I’ve  read  this  number  this 
afternoon  here  in  the  Albany  and  I  found  Roose- 
wlt’s  letter  against  ‘Fakers,’  ‘The  Hague  Peace 
Conference,’  and  Russell’s  article  on  ‘The  Grafters,’ 
with  which  he  even  connected  the  name  of  Secretary 
Elihu  Root — all  matters  of  present  moment.  Every¬ 
body’s  is  the  only  fearless  magazine  in  the  country.” 

Yours  very  truly,  L.  L. 

WTiich  is  right — the  stem  censure  of  the 
California  lady,  or  the  generous  eulogy  of  the 
six  commercial  travelers  ?  Dmmmers  are  live, 
wide-awake  fellows — ^and  they  have  lots  of 
time  betvv’een  places  to  read  and  compare 
magazines.  The  stories  and  articles  they 
found  good  were  those  we  ourselves  thought 
winners.  Queer  the  same  issue  should  pro¬ 
voke  such  diverse  expressions — isn’t  it  ? 

This  is  everybody’s  magazine.  Not  really, 
of  course,  for  only  about  three  million  out  of 
a  possible  twenty-five  or  thirty  million  read  it 
every  month.  But  it’s  our  ambition  to  make 
it  so.  It’s  our  business — as  well  as  our  pleas¬ 
ure — and  if  you  feel  you  could  do  better,  come 
along  and  tell  us  what  we  are  missing.  We 
don’t  agree  to  take  all  the  advice  given  us, 
but  it  certainly  will  be  considered,  and  all 
“bricks”  will  be  just  as  carefully  examined. 
VSliich  brings  us  back  to  the  original  propo¬ 
sition — ^what  would  you  print' in  a  magazine 
if  you  had  to  make  one  every  month? 

Before  answering,  take  into  consideration 
that  each  number  goes  to  press  two  months 
before  it  appears,  and  that  clear,  simple  state¬ 
ments  of  facts  such  as  you  found  in  Owen 
Wister’s  article  take  months  of  pijeparation, 
and  often  are  written  and  rewritten  half  a 
dozen  times  before  they  get  into  the  magazine. 
That  at  least  two  weeks  before  time  to  go  to 
press,  you  must  have  all  your  articles  and  sto¬ 
ries  in  hand  so  they  may  be  properly  illustrated, 
then  put  into  type,  have  cuts  made  for  them, 
be  corrected  in  proof,  and  made  up  into 
pages.  That  the  good  writers  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  and  their  work  must  be  contracted  for 
still  further  ahead;  and,  above  all,  that  you  are 
catering  to  at  least  three  millions  of  people 
with  all  manner  of  tastes,  prejudices,  and  dis¬ 
positions,  and  that  there  are  scores  of  other 
publications  carefully  catering  to  the  same 
audiences  you  are  endeavoring  to  interest. 

Don’t  let  these  conditions  frighten  you  out 
of  replying  to  our  question: — What  would 
you  print  in  a  magazine  if* you  had  one? 
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